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DISCOURSES LIL n. W. 


On the NATURAL EviDdENCEs of the BEING 
of a Gop, of a Bene and of a 
Furunk STATE, 


DISCOURSE I. 
Hes. xi. 6. HE THAT comeTa To Gop 
MUST BELIEVE, THAT HE 15; AND THAT 
HE Is A REWARDER OF THEM, WHO DILI- 
GENTLY SEEK HIM. 


E object of all Religion Wang to ob- 

tain the favor of God, our belief of his 
*r and of his diſpoſition to make them 
happy wha deſerve well of him, myſt be 
preſuppoſed, before we can rationally offer 
him any fort of religious worſhip, or act on 
any religious motive. The belief of his ex- 
uſtence taken by itſelf is an opinion of no im- 
1 portance 
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portance to us, except we are perſuaded alſo 
of his Moral Government and his Providence; 
becauſe it can in no inſtance influence our 
conduct, With the ſuppoſition of a Divine 
Providence that of a Future State 1s intimately 
connected; they are ſubjects, which cannot 
be conſidered ſeparately; and they are the 
moſt important, the moſt intereſting, that 
can poſſibly be addreſſed to ſche attention of 
mankind *, 

Hlowever reaſonable in itſelf, a natural 
to our own minds, the belief of a Divine 
Providence may appear, yet, in order to ex- 
plain and eſtablliſh it to the ſatisfaction either 
of ourſelves or others, we muſt have recourſe 
to the belief alſo of a Future State; and the 
ſuppoſition of ſuch a ſtate does itſelf neceſ- 
ſarily imply a Divine Providence. Now, of 
all the ſubjects which can fall under the con- 
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ſideration of Man, none ſurely can appear 
_ equally important to him with theſe, on which 
the whole of his condition and his very exiſt- 
ence depend; on which it depends, whether 
his happineſs or miſery be a work of mere 
chance, wholly out of his own power and 
independent of his merits; or whether there 
be ſome ſecurity, ſome means afforded him, 
by which he may obtain the one, and avoid 
the other; whether this preſent world be 
the only place of his being ; whether man- 
kind, diſtributed in ſuch different ſituations, 
endued with ſuch different abilities, poſſeſſed 
of ſuch different moral qualities, periſh in- 
diſcriminately, and become as if they had 
never been; or whether they ſhall again exiſt, 
and in this ſtate of exiſtence have different 
and ſuitable degrees aſſigned them of happi- 
. neſs or miſery. If he is concerned to know 
any thing, theſe ſurely are the things which 
at moſt concerns him to know. 

When we ſpeak of a Divine Providence, 
we mean, that there exiſts a Spiritual and 
-Almighty Being, endued with all the per- 
fections which we can conceive, and all in a 


higher degree than we can conceive them ; 
B 2 who 
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who directs and over-rules the affairs of the 
world ; who at firſt eſtabliſhed and conſtantly 
carries on that Order of things, which we ſec 
obtains in it; who has given to Intelligent 
Creatures their abilities both of thought and 
action, and by his unſeen but reſiſtleſs in- 
fluence directs them according to his all- wiſe 
purpoſes; without whoſe: knowledge there - 
fore and permiſſion no event can happen 
in the natural or moral world; and who by 
thus governing all things, both on this earth 
and throughout his whole creation, will treat 
all his creatures in ſuch a manner, and aſſign 
to them ſuch meaſures of. good and evil, as 
ſhall be moft conformable to his'own n 
tions and to their deſerts. 

Our notion of a Future State follows from 
this of a Divine Providence; for, not ſeeing 
our expectations of the juſt and good govern- 
ment of God fully anſwered in the preſent 
life, we are obliged to extend our ptoſpect, 
and have recourſe to ſome other ſtate, in 
which his juſtice and goodneſs ſhall be com- 
pletely exerciſed, and the irregularities which 
2 to us in the preſent world be corrected. 
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The intelleQual powers alſo of which we feel 
ourſelves poſſeſſed, their activity and extent, 
our moral notions inſeparable from them of 
right and wrong, and a certain natural expec- 
tation of what is to come hereafter, of a j aſt 
diſtribution of rewards and puniſhments, all 
conſpire to make us look forward to it. 


My deſign in this diſcourſe, and in thoſe 
which immediately follow it, is to offer ſuch 
natural evidences of the Exiſtence of God, 
of a Divine Providence, and a Future State, as 
appear to me moſt obvious and convincing. 
It is a ſubject, which has been ſo often and 
ſo ably treated, that it may be thought ex- 
hauſted, that the diſcuſſion of it may appear 
ſuperfluous; if its importance were not ſuch, 
as to excuſe, if not to Juſtify, every attempt 
to ſet theſe evidences in their cleareſt light, 
They are the firſt principles of all true Re. 
ligion, to which it can be never improper, 
that our attention ſhould be recalled ; how- 
ever plain they may appear, or how often, 
ſoever they may be inculcated. And it is a 
Tg; on which our mind muſt always be 

| B 3 well 


well employed; for to be convinced of theſe 
truths, is to good men under all circumſtances 
the trueſt conſolation, the moſt effectual ſup» 
port; and the ſame conviction is of all things 
the moſt likely to reclaim the wicked. They 
are the truths, which, as far as we can attain 
them by our natural Reaſon, prepare us for 
the acceptance of Revelation; for they are 
the baſis, on which that ſv perſiraſiury; 3 is 
erected. 

The confirmatign of theſe truths, * 
that of a Future State, by the Chriſtian Re- 
velation, and ſome of the principal evidences, 
on which the credibility of this Revelation 
depends, ſhall make the ſubject of ſome of 
the ſubſequent diſcourſes in this volume. 


If there be a God, there muſt alſo be a 
Divine Providence; that is, this God muſt 
govern the world, and direct the events of 
it. But that there is a God, is certain from 
the evidence of Reaſon, and from the aſſurances 
of Revelation. So far from proofs being 
wanting not only of the Exiſtence, but of 
the Power and Wiſdom of God in all the 


works 
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Works of his creation, they ſo on all ſides 
crowd in upon us, that the difficulty (if 
there be ** — not in rere me ROE 
then. 

There muſt of ances: be ſome Firſt 
Cauſe of all things, ſomething which gave 
beginning to them all, both to the inanimate 
and the animated part of the creation. Inani- 
mate things are wholly incapable of acting by 
themſelves in any way, of beginning Motion, 
or making any change in themſelves or others. 
We need only conſult our moſt common feel- 
ings to be aſſuted, that mere Matter is inca- 
pable from any power of its own of produe- 
ing an effect, unleſs it be acted upon by ſome 
other Being, who 1s able to put it in motion 
and to direct it. We may as well ſuppoſe, 
that the timber and ſtone, of which a houſe 
is compoſed, aſſembled together, and arranged 
themſelves iu that order in which we "ſee 
them placed without a Builder to aſſemble 
and arrange them; as believe, that this ma- 
terial world could be ſo conſtructed as we 
ſee it without the intervention of au almighty 
and over · ruling Power, who both gave it 
, B 4 being, | 


S& DOi600Usq35E; 
being, and determined the derm in * it 
ſhould ſubſiſt. 

The ma part of the creation a. 
thoſe Beings which have the powers of mo- 
tion within themſelves, muſt be derived from 
the ſame Cauſe. They are indeed for the 
moſt part able to ſubſiſt on the earth, where 
they are placed; they are able to continue 
their ſeveral kinds, and may do ſo for an 


unlimited length of time; but ſtill they 


muſt have had a beginning; there muſt be 
ſome cauſe, which ſet them going, which 
_ beſtowed on them the means by which they 
were afterwards to be continued. Suppoſe, 
for inſtance, mankind to have inhabited this 
earth ever ſo long, whatever number of ge- 
nerations may be conceived to have gone be- 
fore the preſent; yet ſtill the firſt of our 
ſpecies, however diſtant from us, muſt have 
been created by ſome power, derived from 
ſome cauſe z they could not give being to 
themſelves; increaſe the | diſtance between 
them and us ever ſo much, it is only remov- 
ing the difficulty a ſtep farther, not tak- 
ing it away; there muſt be ſome firſt Hu- 

man 
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man Beings, and there muſt be a Cauſe to 
produce them. 
- There have indeed been perſons, ol choſe 
who called themſelves Philoſophers, who aſ- 
_ _ cribedthe beginning of every thing to Chance: 
who imagined that the world, ſuch as we 
ſee it, and all the inhabitants by which it is 
poſſeſſed, were formed, not by any ſuperior 
Intelligent Being, cr with any rational pur. 
pole and deſign, but by the accidental jumb- 
ling together of Matter; out of which con- 
fuſion at laſt came forth fortuitouſly the 
World and all that is therein. Theopinion 
is too abſurd to require a ſerious confutation. 
If there be any man, who looking on a ſine 
Building, in which beauty and convenience 
are united, can ſuppoſe, that its parts came 
together by chance without the defigu and 
contrivance of the Builder; if there be one, 
who, when he is reading the works of a 
learned and judicious Author, can fuppoſe, 
that the letters and words of the book before 
him placed themſelves at random, and that 
from thence reſulted a ſenſible and well - con- 
nected an tuch a man may believe, 
that 


that the 880 of. Nature met . by 
chance, and jumbled themſelves into the form 


in which we ſee them. If any one alſo can 


conſider Himſelf, and gravely conclude, that 
his eyes were not made for ſeeing, or his ears 
for hearing, that his hands and feet were not 
intended for the purpoſes of handling and 
walking; but that when they were all made 
it happened afterwards, by mere accident, 
that they were reſpectively fit for theſe uſes; 
ſuch a man may poſſibly perſuade himſelf, 
that the Univerſe too was formed without 


any previous counſel or deſign. 


. The contemplation of Nature in any of its 
parts does indeed carry with it to every rea- 
ſonable and unprejudiced mind irreſiſtible 
conviction of the Exiſtence of its Author; and 


not of his Exiſtence only, but of his Wiſdom 
and his Power. Nature, the more it is ex- 


amined, is found to abound- the more with 


_ evidences of that conſummate ſkill and trans 


ſcendent power,. which pervade its whole ex- 
tent, and which furniſh inexhauſtible ſources 
of admiration and praiſe to all intelligent crea- 
tures who contemplate them. It might be 

thought, 
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thought, that theſe perfections of the Creator 
were moſt conſpicuous inthe immenſe bodies of 
the uniyerſe,” which by the vaſtneſs of their 
dimenſions and the rapidity of their motions 
aſtoniſh us, and almoſt exceed our powers of 
conception ; if in deſcending into the minute 
parts of nature we did not every where ſee 
marks of the ſame- powerful hand, of the 
ſame exquiſite workmanſhip ; if we did not 
find the ſame nice contrivances, till we can 
follow them no farther, not becauſe they are 
at an end, but becauſe from their minuteneſs 
we are not able to diſcern them, een 


Life, which is diffuſed through the animal 
world, which ſubſiſts in an infinite variety 
of forms, and which is continually periſhing 
and continually being renewed, beſpeaks ſtill 
more ſtrongly the work of the Divine Creator, 
than any combinations of ' inanimate Matter, 
however ſtupendous by their greatneſs or ad- 
mitable for their contrivance. The breath 
of life is the immediate gift of him alone, 
and is incommunicable by any other; for 
no power or wiſdom leſs than his have evet 
15118 0 yet 


Intelligence, we do not want a Creator to ac- 
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yet been able to conſtruct and animate the 
meanefſt of living creatures. 
But when to Life Reaſon is added, * 
Beings are formed endued with Intellectual and 
Moral Faculties, this ſeems a work of the 
great Author of them more worthy of him, 


more ex preſſive of his perfections, than any 


other placed within the reach of our obſerva- 
tion. This proof indeed of the Supreme In- 
telligence, from whom alone ſuch faculties 
Can be derived, is ſo much within our reach, 


that we need not go beyond ourſelves; we 


need only conſider thoſe abilities, of which as 


: Men we feel ourſelves poſſeſſed. 


If we can conceive it poſſible for mere 
Matter, thrown together by chance and left 
quite to itſelf, to poſſeſs and to exert ſuch abi- 
lities, there is then no neceſſity for having 


recourſe to any other cauſe to anſwer. theſe 
appearances. Or if we can conceive, that 


Man could have produced himſelf, furniſhed 
as he is with all his powers of Senſe and 


count for his exiſtence, But if on the con» 


* theſe qualities appear quite foreign to 
7 Matter, 
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Matter, of akind totallydifferent from anything, 
which the various combinations and motions 
of it can produce; and if we ſee, that Man 
could not have given being to himfelf; we 
cannot help allowing, that he muſt have been 
created, and have had theſe qualities conferred 
on him by ſome Being, eminently endued with 
all the perfections himſelf, which he Wy 
at his pleaſure beſtow on others. 

We are at all times ſenſible, that we Sa 
the power of beginning Motion; we no ſooner 
will any thing, than our Bodies in conformity 
to our Will put themſelves in motion, and 
alſo move other inanimate things around us, 
to anſwer our wants and to effect the pur- 
| poſes we require. This is the power we have 
in common with other Animals; it is the 
diſtinguiſhing mark, by which they are fe- 
parated from the inanimate part of the crea» 
tion, and is what enables them to provide 
for their ſubſiſtence, Now from every ob- 
ſervation we can make on Matter, it appears 
in its own nature wholly paſlive, and indif- 
ferent either to motion or reſt; alike unable 
to put itſelf in motion, or to ſtop that which 
e 18 
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is impreſſed on it by any other body. To 
ſuppoſe it by itſelf capable of any kind of 
Voluntary Action, would be contradicting 
the very notion we all form of Matter, and 
ſubſtituting ſomething elſe in its place. The 
power of Motion therefore, which we ex- 
perience in ourſelves, does not ariſe from the 
materials of which our bodies are compoſed, 
but from ſome-other n from whence it is 
derived to us. 
The things, which are IV HER us, 
excite in us different : ſenſations 3 we have 
organs fitted to receive impreſſions from 
them, and to convey to the Mind notices, of 
What we taſte and ſmell and handle, of all 
the variety of colors and ſounds. Had we no 
ſuch ſenſes, the whole creation would be a 
blank to us; we could be no otherwiſe af- 
fected by things around us, than inanimate 
bodies are by one another, whoſe motion pro- 
duces ſome change in them by ſeparating or 
uniting their reſpective parts. When the 
Mind is once furniſhed with notions of thoſe 
things, which are continually occurring to 
her, this collection of them is as it were a 
ſtore- 
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ſtorebouſe, to which ſhe for ever after has 
- recourſe. She recalls what objects ſhe pleaſes 
before her; ſhe combines them in the greateſt 

variety of forms; aud exhibits to herſelf pic- 
tures of thoſe things, all which indeed ſepa- 
rately ſhe has received from without, but 
Which ſhe makes her own by a new compo- 
ſition and arrangement. Do we not all em- 
ploy our Memory to recall thoſe things, which 
have long ceaſed to be preſent, but which we 
have occaſion to bring again before us? What 
a flattering proſpect does our Imagination offer 
of the objects, which excite our hopes and 
defires! When we are oppreſſed with the 
fear of impending evils, in what . co · 
lors are theſe repreſented to us ! | | 
Theſe indeed are powers, which znferior 
animals ſhare in ſome degree with ourſelves; 
| Bitty have Senſes, which convey to them the 
perceptions of the things around them: they 
appear to be able to recall paſt things by 
Memory; their Imagination ſeems to bring 
diſtant objects before them by the hopes and 
fears we ſee them ſometimes expreſs. 
But there are other faculties of a ſtill 
higher order, of which no creature inferior 
to 
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to Man ſeems to be poſſeſſed. The Human 
Mind reflects on her own operations; ſhe 
compares different things, and diſtinguiſhes 
between them; ſhe ſees the agreement of 
ſome, diſcovers the diſagreement of others, 
and by theſe ſteps is enabled to arrive at 
Truth, the great object of Human Reaſon. 
As theſe faculties diſtinguiſh Man from the 
lower parts of the creation, ſo they form a 
ſyſtem of duties and obligations peculiar to 
himſelf. His ability of diſcovering the rela- 
tion things bear to one another, of diſtin- 
guiſhing between Moral Good and Evil, and 
of knowing what he ought to do, and what 
to avoid, makes him a creature accountable 


for his actions; deſerving af reward or pu- 
niſhment, as he acts conformably or not to this 


knowlege and theſe obligations. 
Theſe are endowments ſo excellent, of a 
kind fo very different from any thing we can 
obſerve in the material world, that it ſeems 
almoſt unneceſſary to ſay, that they cannot 
come to us by chance, that they cannot reſult 
from any combinations of mere Matter; but 
muſt be referred to a Superior Being, who poſ- 
5 | ſeſſes 
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feſſes himſelf in au infinite degree all thoſe per- 
fections, which he beſtouis on us under certain 
reſtrictions and limitations. SA 1d Amy 
This proof of God's exifftentewweveriprefent 
with us; he is near to every one of us, for ãti 
him we live, and move, and habe our being 
every ability we exert, every thought which 
ariſes ; in our mind, ſhould remitid us of the 
power and wiſdom of Him, from whom 4 
our faculties are derived, It! A & proof obvibs 
to all ranks. of men, what they always carry 
about with them; when they perceiue objects 
around them, wheh any thing paſſes in theit 
mind, let them conſider, and juſt alk thetn- 
ſelves, how they, come by the powers of hear- 
ing aud ſeeing, of thought and reflection 3 
how) it happens, that they differ from tho 
clods of earth and the ſtones under their 
feet; the only reaſonable anſwer i 18, (and * 
an anſwer, ſufficiently obvious) that they 
he one..theſs things. to God, the great and 
univerſal Creator; This Being then, from 
whom all others are derived, muſt be s 
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iſtent 3, aud can be but One. To ad the: 


Univerſe and all things therein, is an act, 


which beſpeaks in the ſtrongeſt manner (is 
any thing can beſpeak it) Almighty Power. 
But Almighty Power cannot be participated, 
de reſide in one Being alone. 


"The 1 75 of 1 his exiſtence, hh are 
thus convincing to our Reaſon, are all con- 


firmed | to us * Revelation; 3, what indeed we 


. Gockechred Himfelf to he CHidren of Iſrael by 
the name of Jehovah. I am? | (faith he to Moſes, 
Ex. iii. 14 % t that Ae Tell the children of 
Acael I am bath ſent vou.“ This py the meaning of 
the name Jehovah ; it feen the Being, who; 45 by 
why e of emfaerce, prior and fuperior* to All others. 
indy look round the world, and eonſider all the names 
that have been given by mankind to God, and we ſhall 
not find one equally proper and;Ggnificant. This name 
wand is in: our tranſlation, (in imitation of the Gre 
nterpreters) almoſt conſtantly rendered, throughout the 
Bible, the Lord} Which is à title very fit indeed to be 
Swen to GodJia it expreſſes his fovereignty and do- 
minĩon over us; but it by no means conveys the origi; 
nab ſenſe of the name; and in ſome caſes, where 7ehovah 
occurs as the diſtinguiſhing title, by which God re- 


vealed himſelf to che Hebrews, it occaſions a manifeſt 
Unprapriety- | 5 


call 
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call Revelation is a declaration of the Will of 
God; and we mult believe that there is a God, | 
before we can believe that he has declared 
his will to; us. This truth therefore is pre- 
ſuppoſed; it is the bafis on which all Reve- 


lation ſtands, and is either taught or taken for 
CITE] its r r r e fs 
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Hes. xi. 6. Hs T#jaT..comrra To Gow 
MUST BELIEVE, THAT HE 153 AND THAT 
HE IS A REWARDER OF THEM, WHO r- 
 LIGENTLY SEEK HIM. 


k ORE perhaps than was ſufficient has 
been ſaid in the foregoing diſcourſe 
prove, that there is a God. It is a truth in- 
deed ſo congenial to the human mind, that 
we hardly want proofs of it. It has ſpread 
itſelf with very few exceptions under different 
forms and with different degrees of clearneſs 
over the whole extent of mankind, even in 
thoſe parts of the world, where Reaſon has 
been leaſt cultivated, and its light moſt ob- 
ſcured. It might. ſeem therefore that this 


Quo omnes duce natura yethimur, Cic. de Nat. 
truth 


Deo. i. 1 . 
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truth might be ſafely taken for granted, that 
it might be conſidered as admitted univer- 
ſally; were it not always proper to keep our 
minds well guarded with reſpect to thoſe 
principles, which moſt nearly concern us; 
to build our knowledge on the ſureſt foun- 
dations; and to ſecure it againſt thoſe dangers, 
which not only the weakneſs of Human Rea- 
ſon, but ſometimes the refinement of it, will 
create. | | 


The 550 exiſtence of God (as 1 have be- 


fore obſerved) does not at all concern us, if N 
he do not interpoſe in the government of the - . - 


world; this would be to man preciſely the 
ſame, as if no ſuch Being exiſted, It might 
perhaps be a matter of curious fpeculation, 
to inquire, whether there were ſuch a Being, 
who ſits as an idle ſpeQator of the univerſe, 
who leaves the courſe of things in this world 
to chance and accident, and looks down with 
indifference on the actions of men; but the 
knowlege of it could be of no importance to 
us, it could never in any one inſtance influ- 
ence our conduct. Vet this was the notion 
C 3 of 
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of a Deity, which many old Philoſophers 
formerly entertained, - and which has not 
wanted advocates in later times, when better 
information and juſter reaſoning ought to 
have baniſhed. it from the world; a notion, 
differing indeed in words from an abſolute 
_ denial of God's | exiſtence, - but entirely the 
ſame in its conſequences and effects. 

Suppoſing God to interpoſe in the govern- 
ment of the world, yet if his government be 
not directed by juſtice, if he diſtribute good 
and evil arbitrarily and indiſcriminately, if we 
have no means of knowing how to attain the 
one and to avoid the other, this is very much 
the ſame with moſt to . as if hs did nat 


* Epicurus ex animis i extyaxit radicitys 
religionem, cum Diis immortalibus et opem et gratiam 
ſuſtulit. Cum enim optimam et præſtantiſſimam na- 
turam Dei dicat eſſe, negat idem eſſe in Deo gratiam ; 
tollit-· id, quod maxime proprium eſt optimæ præſtantiſ- 
ſimæque naturæ. Quid enim eſt melius, aut quid 
præſtantius bonitate et beneficentia? Qua cum carere 
Deum vultis, neminem Deo nec Deum, nec hominem 
carum, neminem ab eo amari, neminem diligi vultis. 
Cic. de Nat. Deo. Lib. i. 43. | 

Epicurus re * aratione relinquit Deos. Ibid. 44. 
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din at all; or exiſting, did not regard us. 

For of what value are Virtue and Moral 
Govdneſs, if theſe will not intitle men to 
better treatment from him, than the contrary 
qualities? To what purpoſe is adoration and 
| worſhip, if we know not, whether theſe 
will at all procure his favor? Who will be 
at the trouble of obeying or worſhiping on 
theſe conditions? In ſome teſpects indeed the 
ſituation of Man would be worſe, than if 
there were no God in the world. Infinite 
Power, not directed by Wiſdom, Juſtice, 
and Goodneſs, would be an object not to 
comſort, but to terrify and diſtreſs him: to 
fill him with apprehenſions of being con- 
tinually expoſed to evils, inflicted at ran- 
dom, and impoſſible either to be avoided or 
reſiſted. It would in this caſe be true, 
what was always the boaſt of the Atheiſtical 
: Philoſophy, that to perſuade men, that there 
is no God, would be to deliver them from 

fears, if notimaginary, atleaſtfruitleſs; becauſe 
ſuch fears cannot be the means of preventing 
the evils, to which they may be expoſed, 
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If indeed the world, in which: we live, had 
_ confiſted only of lifeleſs and inactive matter, 
without any Intelligent Beings to inhabit it, 
to ſet its parts in motion, aud to produce 
that wonderful: and various ſcene which by 
being thus peopled it exbibits; it might 

ſeem perhaps, that ſuch a world might ga 
on well enough without the interpoſition of 
a Supreme: Intelligence to govern it. For 
mere Matter is incapable of good or ill; it is 
alike impoſſible, that it ſhould do or ſuffer 
either the one or the other; from all the col- 
liſions of it neither of them can reſult; ex- 
i | cept we could perſuade ourſelves with the 
© Atheiſts of old, that it might by confuſion and 
chance jumble itſelf into a beautiful, regular, 
: and well-connected ſtructure, like that of the 
world, furniſhed with animated and intelligent 
|; inhabitants, and with every thing neceſſary 
for their ſubſiſtence and preſervation. But as 
YH theſe lutelligent Beings make part of the 
1 | creation, and certainly the moſt valuable and 
important part of it, that to which the other 
is ſubſervient, and for whoſe uſe it was formed; 

as theſe are capable of doing and ſuffering 

9 7 both 
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both good and evil, of foreſecing them at 2 

diſtance, of purſuiug the one and endeavour- 

ing to eſcape the other, of having their hopes 
aud fears excited as the objects to which they 
look forward appear deſirable or terrible; 
it is in the nature of things highly neceſlary, 
that the world ſhould be under the conſtant 
government of a Supreme Intelligence. It 
would not be leſs unreaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
that theſe. Beings, when once exiſting and 
placed there; were under no ſuch government, 
than to ſuppoſe they could have exiſted at all, 
without being called out of 1 by an 
Almighty Creator. 

For what muſt the bunden of Hadi 
Creatures be, if they have no affurance of 
being exempt from unmerited evil. The firſt 
principle of all creatures endued with life 1s 
to endeavour to preſerve it; to en what is 
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to them good, to avoid what is (evil; To 
animals,” who have only bodily appetites and 
feelings, good and evil lie within a narrow 
compaſs; to have their appetites ſatisfied, 


and to be exempt from pain conſtitutes all 
their happineſs. But to intelligent creatures 
it is ſupriſing how much this proſpect is ex- 
tended; how much the objects are multiplied, 
which affect them. For in proportion to the 
number of theſe, which are eomprehended 
by the mind, the cauſes which excite our 
paſſions are increaſed. It is not enough, that 
like an animal in his paſture we have before us 
_ ſufficient ſubſiſtence, that we are not tortured 
by preſent pain, or our life put in immediate 
danger; numberleſs other things are neceſſary 
to make our condition even tolerable. Our 
buſy mind is continually forming to itſelf 
new wants ; it is reſtleſs, till they are grati- 
fied ; by being gratified they become habi - 
tual; the things, to which we are accuſtomed, 
ſeem neceſſary; and if ever our ability of 
obtaining them ceaſes, we then have all the 
unpleaſant feelings of diſappointment and 
regret. ys 
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But that diſtinguiſhing character of Man, 
his ſocial nature, is what moſt extends the 
field of his affections; and by connecting 
him in a thouſand different ways with others, 

makes him partake in all that relates to them. 
The affections of the individual attach him 
firſt to the objects of his private connections 
and domeſtic love; by degrees this ſenti- 
ment ſpreads itſelf over a wider circle, takes 
in thoſe whom acquaintance and intercourſe 
in the world offer, and whom their eſtim- 
able qualities recommend to us; till at length 
in liberal and uſeful minds it extends itſelf to 
large communities of men, and embraces our 
Country; that ſociety, which comprehends 
all other relations, and in the fate of which 
the welfare of every individual is involved. 
So that human proſperity and happineſs do 
not center in our own perſons, inſulated aud 
detached from all around us, but is compounded 
of that which reſults from all; as we partake 
in the good, which accrues to them with 
whom we are connected, ſo by whatever they 
may ſuffer we are vulnerable, and muſt alike 
partake in their misfortunes and diſtreſs, - - 
But 
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Bat notwithſtanding that Man's ſenbility 


of good and evil be thus widely extended, yet Y | 


af it were applied to preſent good and evil 
only, it would be comparatively with what it 
now is narrow and confined. For Man anti- 
cipates both at a diſtance; by his hopes he 
d wells on future good, as if it were preſent} 
he ſuffers future evils prematurely by his fears. 
He does not only foreſee theſe objects when 
they are approaching, and thereby make them 
as it were preſent before their time; but he 
directs his hopes and fears to things which 
are uncertain as well as diſtant, which per- 
haps will never happen; he creates to him- 
ſelf happineſs and mifery from a ſuppoſition 
of imaginary events, which the courſe of the 
world will never realife. He even extends 
his proſpect beyond the limits of the world, 
and looks on the other ſide of the grave after a 
Nate, which, amidſt the great obſcurity in 
which it is involved, is yet ſufficient to alarm 
all his apprehenſions, aud to awaken all * 
deſires. | 
To Man then, formed in this manner, with 
all this ſenſibility about him, what muſt his 
ſituation 
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ſituation be, if he has no affurance of being 
finally ſecute from unmerited evil. I fay 
from that which is untnerited; becauſe if | 
he brings it on himſelf through die own 
fault, if he knows that he may avoid” it and 
will nat, that a certain courſe of acting will 
make him miſerable, anti if he notwithſtand- 
ing will act fo and incur the conſequenoes, 
he ceaſes to be an object af our concert from 
ſuch evil it is not fit he ſhould be exempt. 
But for a creature endued with the quickeſt 
ſenſibility not only of what is preſent; but 
expoſed to every kind of evil, withvut ha- 
ing deſerved or being able to avoid it, 4s 
a ſtate niiſerable with reſpect to the 'crea- 
ture, incenſiſtent with every notion we c 
form of moral perfeQians in the Creator. 

Whit indeed can we ſuppoſe his putpoſe to 
have IE in ne CON * 1 
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ſoon as they were formed they were to be 
e by bim, to be no objects of his care; 
but to be left to ſhift for themſelves, and to 
be expoſed indifcriminately to all the natural 
and moral evils, which chance or deſign. may 
happen to inflict on them? This ſurely can 
not well be thouglit an end, worthy either 
of the Power or the Wiſdom of _ in n pro- | 
ducing ſuch a race of Beings. 58 8 

b i it Jon : 15 v3 £36} 

For although Power: b cen ok 
eſticrdad Natural and not Moral Attfibutes 
of the Deity, and may ſeem not to include in 
them Juſtice and Goodneſs, yet on inquiry all 
theſe attributes will be found cloſely, perhaps 
inſeparably connected. Irreſiſtible Power, 
Joined with unerring Wiſdom, can have none 
of the motives to do ill, by which impotent 
and imperfe& creatures are tempted and over- 
come. They do ill to gratify ſome deſire, 
which ought not to be gratified; to attain 
ſome end, which cannot lawfully be attained. 
Unlawful things er to een way 


l 4 


*6 See Clarke's Dem. of the . &c. Prop. xii: 
eas becauſe 
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becauſe they do not judge truely of the value 
of thoſe things; becauſe they do not perceive 
the relation they bear to other things ; becauſe 
they do not know their on real intereſt, 
Nothing however can appear deſirable to Ini - 
nite. Wiſdom, but what is really ſuch ; no- 
thing can approve. itſelf to that, but what is 
in all reſpects the beſt ; and there is nothing 
which this Wiſdom dictates, that Infinite 
Power cannot inſtantly accowpliſh, It is 
impoſſible therefore, that the Deity can do 
evil; on the contrary, all the effects of his 
Wiſdom and his Power muſt be on the whole | 
| and ultimately; good e. 

That he is really poſſeſſed of ſuch. 1 
and Wiſdom is abundantly proved by the 
works of the Creation; if thoſe works be not 
proofs of both in a higher degree than the 
human mind. can conceive, there can be no 
ſuch proofs; no evidence can be imagined 
lo ediſile And when we contents. 
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chem; and unlimited Power will execute 


operations muſt be the perfection of Moral 
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de Natura? Petfeklions of the Delty, we 
can hardly in out own miads ſeparate them 


from his Moral Perfections, his Juſtice and 
Goodneſs; it appears uuteaſonable to conſider 
them apart. By what has been already ſaid, 


they ſeem indeed to be intimately connected 


in the nature of things; for perfect Wiſdom 
feing them all in their, real form, with all 
their relatiohs,” aud in their whole extent, 
cannot but determine rightly concerning 


fuch determinations. The reſult ef theſe 


Goodneſs, for that conſiſts in treating things 
cording to their nature and - their rela- 


tions. If this be not allowed; and the eſſen- 


tial difference of Good and Evil not admitted, 
we can no longer teaſon en i ſubject, in 
which theſe are firſt principles, the ſources 
from whetice al our Rn. x . * 
Ariucd * RF HEY 

For God F implanted 55 . on 
dur minds the ſenſe of right and wrong, of 
the eſſential difference of good and evil; be 
has taught us to to purſue the one, and to avoid 
8 gs 7 | the 
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the other; to eſteem and love in our fellow- 
creatures thoſe qualities which are produe - 
tive of good, to hate and' abhor thoſe which 
produce evil. However mankind may diffee 
about Moral Duties, when they become ſub- 
divided, and branched into many patticulars ; 
in the great outlines of them there has bardly 
ever been any difference of opinion, wherever 
Human Reaſon has been cultivated to any 
degree. It was never a matter of doubt, 
whether to do juſtice, and to render others 
happy, were not actions commendable and 
meritorious. God then having implanted in 
us theſe notions ſo univerſally may be thought 
to have deceived his creatures, if they are ill- 
founded ; if there is no intrinſic merit in theſe 
qualities; if they are not preferable to in- 
Juſtice and malevolence. He would deceive 
them with reſpe& to their knowlege of him- 


ſelf, for they muſt be unavoidably led to | 


aſcribe to him ſuch qualities as are moſt the 
objects of eſteem and admiration among them- 
ſelves; they muſt believe him to be juſt and 
beneficent. Ins | 
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But if God be juſt and beneficent, he muſt 
govern the world conformably to this cha- 
Tater. pi here is however no juſtice and no 
goodneſs in leaving this earth and all its 
inhabitants to ſhift for themſelves, after he 
bas created them; it is neither juſt or bene- 


cent to let bleſſings and calamities, good. and 
evil be huddled together and diſtributed pro- 


miſeuouſſy, without any regard to merit ; to 


involve the whole Moral World in a ſort of 


chaos, in inextricable ' confuſion, while he 
appears to have conſtituted, and to carry on 
the Syſtem of the Natural World according 
to the moſt exact order, the moſt admirable 
and unerring Laws. | 


If we extend our view no farther than 


the preſent life, can there be a greater con- 


traſt than what appears between the order 


and regularity of the Natural and the con- 
fuſed ſtate of the Moral World? This Earth 


and the other heavenly bodies of the ſame 
Syſtem perform their motions according to 


the moſt exact and ſtated laws; they meaſure 
by the uniformity of their revolutions days, 


and months, and years. This uniformity 
| — 
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is TINY that we uſe it as a fechits meafure, . 
when we go back to the remoteſt periods; 
and rely on it with the ſame ſecurity, when 
we look forward to other periods which 
are yet to come. In this vaſt machine of 
Nature every thing is regular, every thing 
is well- adjuſted. But on the ſurface of this 
Earth what a ſcene is always exhibiting! 
What colliſions of the public and private 
intereſts of mankind ! What grievous ca- 
lamities, what unneceſſary - evils, are con- 
tinually produced by the fierce conflict of 
human paſſions, and often inflicted (as far 
as appears) on the moſt innocent of our 
ſpecies! With what a profuſion of miſery 
do theſe paſſions overwhelm mankind, from 
the little envy and malice that embitter 
private life, to the ambition of a Prince, 
who at the head of his armies is deſolat- 
ing countries and ſlaughtering his fellow- 
creatures ! 
Vet the Natural and Moral World are 
alike the work of the One Great Creator ; 
there muſt ſurely be ſome means of recon- 
ciling the contradiftory appearances, which 
D 2 they 
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they exhibit ; there cannot be ſuppoſed ſuch 
an unaccountable diſparity between the dif- 

ferent parts of a work, which all come from 

the hand of the ſame Artificer, 


DIS. 
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Hes. xi. 6. Hs THAT comer to Go 

MUST BELIEVE, THAT HE 183 AND THAT 
H IS A REWARDER OF THEM, who D1LI- 
GENTLY SEK HIM. 5 


OD then does exerciſe a Moral Govern- 

ment over the world; he will conſe- 
quently aft towards all his creatures with 
juſtice ; he will not treat them leſs well than 
they deſerve; he will not make them miſerable 
without their own fault. He muſt there- 
fore overrule human affairs, and ſo diſpoſe 
them as to accompliſh his own purpoſes z 
it muſt be his purpoſe to make good men 
happy, and to inflict puniſhment on the 
wicked, 

And ſuch it muſt be confeſſed is 10 Con- 
ſtitution of things i in this world, that Vir- 
tue has a natural tendency to produce hap - 
D 3 pineſs, 
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pineſs, Vice to SES neh Even in 
the preſent life the Good Man has for the 
moſt part advantages enough to Juſtify and to 
reward his conduct. The greater part of 
temporal bleſſings may be comprehended 
under health of body, competence of fortune, 
fairneſs of character, affection of friends, and 
what gives value to them all tranquillity of 
mind. All theſe a virtuous conduct has a 
tendency to promote ; with vitious manners | 
they are utterly inconſiſtent. 

Bodily health certainly ſtands foremoſt 
among thoſe things, which render our lies 
eaſy and comfortable; without it, whatever 
advantages we poſſeſs, we loſe the powers of 
uſing and enjoying them. To the man lan- 
guſhing under diſeaſe or tortured with pain, 
it is vain to preach the want of feeling re- 
commended by ſome old Philoſophers, or to 
bid him ſubſtitute inſtead of his preſent ſuf- 
ferings the recollection of paſt pleaſures, as 
was preſcribed by others. Whilſt indeed the 
Body, ſubject to all the infirmities of our mor- 
tal nature, makes a part of us, we muſt par- 
take in its feelings; our minds muſt bear 

. | the 
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the neceſſary conſequences of their union 
with it. Diſeaſe and pain diſqualify us for 
many of the duties of life, which our ineli- 
nation, our intereſt, our ſtation would other- 
wiſe lead us to perform; the Mind alſo often 
becomes torpid, and unable to diſcharge her 
functions, the inſtruments ſhe uſes being 
weakened or deſtroyed. Now, to prevent 
theſe evils, temperance and moderation in 
our pleaſures certainly bid faireſt ; exceſs 
and intemperance infallibly produce them ; 
they not only ſhorten our lives, bringing on 
old age and death prematurely, but they 
make us even while we live uſeleſs and bur- 
denſome to others, e and unhappy. in 
ourſelves, 

Competence of fortune alſo is neceffiry't to 
our comfort and eaſe; ſuch competence as 
'will ſupply our reaſonable and habitual wants. 
For there is no one common meaſure, that 
will ſuitall the various conditions of mankind. 
It differs almoſt as much, as the food, cloath- 
1ng, and accommodations required by Man in 
the different climates of this globe, over which 
his ſpecies is diffuſed. That to which we 

tt „D have 
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huaye been long accuſtomed grows neceſſary to 
us; what our. ſituation and rank in ſociety 
demand becomes alſo neceſſary ; without it 
we can neither live with. eaſe to ourſelves, 
nor with decency and reputation in the 
World. | But i it is vain to expect this compe- 
tence in moſt caſes without a reaſonable de- 
gree of economy and Attention to it, In the 
| | lower. ranks of life, idleneſs and prodigality, 
g NE which beſides being criminal in themſelves 
Are almoſt always connected with other vices, 
produce conſequences the moſt terrible; hun- 
Ber and wretchędneſs are the reſult of them. 

On the man, Who will not exert that labor 
| by which alone his daily ſubſiſtence can be. 
| procured, * Poverty comes as one that travel» 
eth, aud want as an armed man*;” they are 
continually advancing with a certain unin- 
terrupted pace, and will at length ruſh, on 
bim armed with all the terrors of miſery and- 
diſtreſs. And in the higheſt ſtations, where 
the ſources of wealth are -abundant, and 
where in {ume they ſeem inexhauſtible, the 
flame cauſes are atteuded with effects almoſt 
as Waren The demands, which the world 
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has 
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has on ; the rich and great, are as extenſive-ag 
their abilities of anſwering them; and their 
defires often increaſe in a proportion much 
beyond what the moſt exuberant fortune is 
ſufficient to ſupply. For competence conſiſts 
in our deſires and our ability to gratify them 
bearing a due proportion to each other ; deſ- 
troy this proportion either by increaſing the 
firſt, or diminiſhing the laſt, and want, ima - 
ginary want at leaſt, will be the conſequence; 
it wall however create real unhappineſs, and 
often be productive of grievous crimes. So 
that moderation in our defires, prudence in 
the management of our affairs, and a degree 
of frugality, even where they all ſeem leaſt 
neceflary, cannot be uegleced without incur- 
ring conſiderable evils ; and in their natural 
rendency lead to eaſe and comfort, to that 
| reſpe& and deference, which are paid to 
riches when they are uſefully and reaſonably 
employed, and which are perhaps ſome of the 
moſt valuable advantages attending them, 
For in general, however corrupt we may 
ſuppoſe the bulk of mankind to be, reſpect 
and eſteem are almoſt inſeparably connected 


with - 
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with virtuous and deſerving conduct. The 
public is too diſcerning to be long impoſed 
upon by appearances of virtue only; and real 
virtue has ſuch intrinſic charms that we can- 
not withold from it our approbation and 
love: few can help joining in the general 
homage that is paid to it. And it muſt be 
confeſſed, how much and how deſervedly ſo- 
ever we may depreciate the inconſtant and 
undiſtinguiſhing voice of popular applauſe, 
the ſuffrages of the wiſer and better part, their 
good opiuion and eſteem will always appear 
valuable in the eyes of virtuous men, and 
will always give them real and ſolid ſatisfac- 
tion. Such reputation is one of the natural 
rewards of merit in the preſent life; and God 
has implanted in the beſt minds a ſtrong and 
conſtant qeſire of obtaining it; it is one of 
the moſt powerful human incitements to act 
_ uſefully and laudably. The confidence in- 
deed, which others have in our integrity, 
gives us the greateſt poſſible advantage in all 
our worldly purſuits ; the way to ſucceed in 
"theſe is to be uſeful to mankind ; and with- 
out an opinion that we are to be depended 
on, 
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on, that our profeſſions are to be truſted, 
few perſons will conſider us as fafe inſtru- 
ments to be employed, or as uſeful friends 
with _ they re wa to be” con- 
nedted *, 5 

Frodi the ſame 8 of confideines 24 
eſteem ſpring all the warm and tender affec- 
tions which connect us with others, and 
which, if they are well directed, make the 
choiceſt, the moſt refined part of our happi- 
neſs. An Individual inſulated and detached 
from all around him, whoſe thoughts all 
center in himſelf, knows not the beſt; the 
pleaſanteſt feelings of his nature; feelings, 
which give a reliſh to every other agreeable 
circumſtance of life. But who are moſt ca- 
pable of theſe affections? Not ſurely the pro- 
fligate, the intereſted, the malicious. The 
breaſts of ſuch men are a ſoil, in which Af- 
fection either will not grow at all, or will 
ouly ſubſiſt feebly, and languiſh ; qualities of 


*. Utilitas etenim magnos homineſque Deoſque 
Efficit, auxiliis quoque favente ſuis, 
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the mind the very oppoſite of theſe are neceſ- 
ſary to render it vigorous and flouriſhing, 
And if we are not capable of firicere affec- 
tion ourſelves, it is in vain that we ſhall ex- 


pect to receive it from others; wie are diſ- 


qualifed for that pleaſure, which is by its 
nature mutual, if we cannot contribute our 
part to ĩt. To love others, and to be loved 
by them implies a degree of virtue; to cult 
vate ſuch. feelings in great perfection implies a 
conſiderable degree of it, and that of the moſt 
humane, benevolent kind; and the comforts 
ariſing from them are what the man of fen- 
ſibility would not exchange for any advantages, 
however ſplendid in the eyes of the world or 

valuable in the eſtimation of it. 
But that, which gives to theſe and all the 
other comforts of life their true reliſh, what 
alone makes us capable of perfectly enjoying 
them, is tranquillity of mind, Without it 
all the good things which the world can 
afford us are unpleaſant and diſguſting ; ; they 
are like food to a ſick man, which his ſto- 
mach nauſeates and rejects. With it every 
* becomes palatable and agreeable ; every 
4 condition 
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condition of life however unequally furniſhed 
with the apparent means of happineſs affords 
real ſatisfaction and comfort. Now it is very 
certain, that perfect tranquillity of mind can 
only be found amidſt the good and virtuous 
part of mankind ; that they only are capable 
of any true happineſs, who can reflect on their 
own conduct with approbation, who are per- 
fuaded that they in ſome degree deſerve the 
favor of God and the eſteem of Men. The 
terrors of conſcience are inſeparable from 
_ guilt; and the wicked man, who paſſes an 
unfavorable judgement on his own conduct, 
can hardly believe, that either God or other | 
men will judge of it more favorably than him- 
ſelf; a reflection ſufficient to embitter 18 
comfort and enjoy ment of life, 


Neither; is the influence of Virtue ue. be- 
neficial nor leſs ſenſible in the public affairs 
of the world, in the condition of nations and 
whole countries, than it is in private life and in 
the concerns of individuals. Public Virtue is 
for the moſt part attended with Public Hap» 
pineſs; and the loſs of it with Pubhe Cala- 

mities. 
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ities, It is by a ſimplicity of manners, by 
an habitual frugality, by a diſintereſted va- 
lor, that nations uſually become conſiderable 
and proſperous ; that they command, reſpect 
from without, and that they enjoy within 
themſelves the benefits of uſeful Laws and 
well-regulated Government, When by theſe 
ſteps nations have advanced to greatneſs, that 
very greatneſs generally deſtroys the virtues 
from whence it was itſelf derived; theſe are 
incompatible with the policy of obtaining and 
preſerving conqueſts, of acquiring and em- 
ploying wealth. By a viciſſitude, which almoſt 
always attends human affairs, as if Providence 
thought proper to ſet limits to all earthly 
greatneſs and proſperity, they deſcend from 
that rank of eminence in which they were 
placed, and ſeem to merit their humiliation 
and misfortunes. by the public depravation, 
which has preceded and produced them. 
Theſe are reflections, which the hiſtory of 
almoſt every nation will ſuggeſt ; but there 
was never perhaps exhibited to our contem- 
plation ſo ſtriking a proof of the truth of them, 
as We riſe, the greatneſs, and the decline of 
the 
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the Roman State. It ſprang from ſmaller and 
more obſcüre beginnings, it arrived at a 
greater ſtability and extent of power, and it 
was diſmembered and at length deſtroyed by 
a more complete ruin, than any State, which 
Hiſtory preſents to us. It affords a ſpectacle 
equally curious and inſtructive of the effect 
of public virtues (virtues indeed ſome of 
them, rather military and political, than what 
the Philoſopher and Moraliſt would approve) 
in founding and erecting an immenſe fabric, 
and that of contrary qualities no leſs power- 
ful in Its overthrow and diſſolution. 


But dlobeh 7 the conſtitution of ae 


which God has eſtabliſhed in the world, Vir- 


tue has this natural tendency to make men 
happy, Vice to make them miſerable, both in 
their private and collective capacity; yet it muſt 
be confeſſed, that a thouſand accidents con- 
tinually intervene to diſturb the regular opera- 
tion of theſe cauſes, or to reverſe their effects. 
Inſtances abound of Virtue oppreficd by cala- 
mities, and Vice elevated by profperity ; of 
good and bad men involved without diſtinc- 

I | tion 
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h tion in one common fate. Both lira ind 
moral cauſes are continually counteracting. 


as it ſhould ſeem, the goodneſs and juſtice of 
Providence, and introducing confuſion and 


- irregularity. 


How many and how pathetic” are the 
; ſcenes of private and domeſtic diſtreſs, which 
as far as we can diſcern, are unmerited, and 
ſome of which ſeem to contradict the general 
intention of nature! Mortality is indeed the 
condition of our exiſtence here, and the ſepara- 
tion of Friends by death is an evil therefore 
unavoidable ; which however under the moſt 
alleviating circumſtances is truely grievous to 
thoſe, who have minds ſuſceptible of affec- 
tion, who are capable of the beſt, the moſt 
benevolent feelings. Woe cannot without 
reluctance and grief part with Friends, of 
whom from the courſe of nature we muſt ex- 
pet to be deprived ; whole life becomes leſs 
deſirable to themſelves, leſs uſeful to others 
by infirmities and diſeaſe, the uſual attendants 
of old age: theſe ſeem indeed deſigned to 
wean us by degrees from the world, and to 
reconcile both ourſelves and thoſe connected 
with 


Dass nt ©" 
with us to the neceſſity of our leaving it. 
But when death comes unexpeRedly and 
prematurely ; when Youth, juſt entering in 
the uſeful and active ſtage of life is cut off; 
the cares of tender Parents, and their fond 

attention during the earlier parts of it, diſap- 
pointed ar the time, when they might expect 
to ſee the ſucceſs of them in the abilities, the 
virtues, and the reputation of their Child; 
when Parents themſelves, attached to each 
. other by every tie of friendſhip and of love, 
are ſeparated, and an infant family bereft 
of that joint care which nature ſeemed to 
provide for them; we find it difficult under 
the immediate impreſſion of theſe evils to 
reflect on them with any degree of compoſure 
or fortitude. They inflict wounds, which 
penetrate deepeſt into thoſe breaſts, wherein 
the beſt and moſt amiable affections moſt 
flouriſh ; and which leave behind them inde- 
lible ſcars, though time may have abated the 
ſeverity of the pain they at firſt occaſioned, 
We do not wonder to ſee diſeaſes, which 
are the conſequences of debauchery and in- 
temperance 3 we conſider them as wilfully 
80 | E incurred, 
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incurred, ok the ſufferings produced by them 
- tnerited. No reaſonable man will preſume. to 

complain of beipg liable to. deatb, of having 
the time of his exiſtence in this world limited; 
it is the condition on which he has received 
it: but he would earneſtly pray not to have 
his life rendered -inſupportable to him by diſ- 
eaſe aud pain, and to be conducted to the 
period of it with as moderate bodily ſufferings 
as poſſible. And yet how many do we ſee, 
exempt from every charge of intemperance 
aud exceſs, languiſhing through life with hope- 
leſs and almoſt intolerable complaints, and ad- 
vancing by the ſloweſt degrees towards a pe- 
riod, which their ſufferings are ſufficient to 
make an object rather of deſire than of terror! 

What ſhall we ſay to. thoſe natural evils, 
which ſpread devaſtation over countries, and 
involve multitudes of our ſpecies in one ge- 
neral calamity ; when a Peſtilence ſweeps 
away the inhabitants of whole provinces, or 
an Earthquake buries great cities with all 
their wealth and populouſneſs in confuſion 
and ruin? How terrible are the evils brought 
on mankind by one another ! What a, proſpe& 
| ES of 
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of complicated miſery does War preſent im 
the countries, which are fo un happy as to be 
the ſeat of it! Beſides the mutual deſtruction 
of contending. armies, how many ſcenes of 
private diſtreſs are involved and overlooked in 
it! But in theſe general calamities it cannot 
be, that all the ſufferers deſerve what happens 
to them, or equally deſerve ĩt. Though the mo- 
ral characters of countries and of ages differ, 
though taken in the groſs ſome are better or 
worſe than others, yet in all of them indi- 
viduals have characters of their own, and 
good and bad are mixed together, to whom 
the ſame meaſure of juſtice cannot be applied. 
If a vitious and corrupt nation may be juſthy 
viſited by peſtilence ; if it may ſeem, that 
ſuch a nation deſervedly ſuffers the horrors 
of war, of conqueſt, and oppreſſion, the na- 
tural conſequences of public depravity; yet 
it can never be ſuppoſed, that the individuals 
who compoſe it all correſpond to the general 
character. And it is not always, when a na- 
tion is conquered or oppreſſed, that theſe 
calamities are deſervedly inflicted on it ever, 
as a nation; an ambitious- and powerful 
E 2 | neighbour 
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neighbour can often be -reſtrained” by. no ties 
of juſtice” and humanity from ſacrificing the 
happineſs of innocent countries to the laſt of 
power, and the htm of e is called * | 
neſs*. © . 

ee abe But Civil x Sobiery; thoſe WM) 
n we owe the comfort and ſeeurity of 
life, are often wreſted from their proper pur- 
poſes, the protection of innocence and e 
puniſhment of guilt, and are made the in- 
ſtruments of cruelty and injuſtice. 'To cools 
the will of a deſpotic governor, or the de- 
ſigns "of a prevailing party, on motives 
however uptight and diſintereſted, is apt to 
by conſidered by thoſe who are poſſeſſed of 
power as the worſt of crimes; and to the diſ- 
8 of Civil 1 88 0 Laws are ſometimes | 
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- 5. ALouis XIV. and his Mibifter Louvois, anidfi the 
the ſplendor and luxury of the moſt oſtentatious court, 
could phn with the moſt unrelenting indifference operas 
tions, by which whole countries were to be deſolated, 
and their inhabitants reduced to wretchedneſs. The 
humiliation of this Prince in the latter years of his 555 
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called in to puniſh wels on kw they ought 
to confer honors and rewards *. 


+ When Rome became'fubje& to the dbminion of 
the Emperors, the only alternative offered to ſome of 
the moſt eminent, the moſt yirtuous of her ſons was, 
either to fall by their own hand, or to be ſlaughtered by 
4 Tribune, the minifter of his maſter's vengeance. And 
a country of liberty, which had riſked every thing, and 
riſked it with ſucceſs, to free herſelf from an oppreſſive 
government, c could ſee Barnevelt, the beſt, the moſt 
upright of her citizens, expire as a criminal under the 


hand of the executioner, 
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_ MUST BELIEVE, THAT HE 153 AND THAT 

un 15.4 lr Wanbrn or THEM, WEO DILI- 
GENTLY BER HIM. 


| Ft general diſpoſition of things in this 
world, as conſtituted by Providence, 
appears then favorable to Virtue, both with 
reſpe& to Individuals and Societies of men. 
This diſpoſition perhaps is ſeen to operate 
more remarkably in the caſe of theſe laſt than 
of Individuals. In the events, by which 
whole countries and nations are affected, the 
deſigns of Providence ſeem delineated on a 
larger ſcale, and the outlines of them are 
more viſible and diſtin. | 

But although the general diſpoſition be 
ſuch, there appear (as we have ſeen) many 
exceptions to it; the fortunes. both of nations 
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and ſingle perſons are not always proportioned 
to their merits; it is indiſputable, that in the 
conditions of mankind juſtice is not per- 
fectly adminiftered. In many caſes indeed 
the diſparity of men with reſpe& to happi-· 
neſs is rather apparent than real; for happi- 
neſs is not to be eſtimated by the vulgar 
meaſures of poverty or riches, obſcurity or 
eminence, ſimplicity or refinement. Theſe 
are rendered familiar to us by habit, and 
with any of them happineſs may confiſt ; 
none of them are exempt from miſery, 
Making allowance however for all this, ſup- 
poſing the effect of education and habit ever 
ſo powerful in adapting and reconciling men 
to their ſeveral ſituations; put the happi- 
neſs of the world as much on a level, as 
theſe conſiderations in their utmoſt extent 
will admit; yet there will ſtill remain in- 
ſtances numerous enough of the unequal dif- 
tribution of earthly things, * of apparent 
confuſion in them. 


I have Sis concluded, that God does 
exerciſe a moral government over the world; 
E 4 that 
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that he directs, or permits (which i in an 
all- powerful and all · wiſe Being hardly#differs 
from directing) all the events of it; thoſe 
which affect individuals, as well as thoſe re- 
lative to nations and ſocieties of men. For it 

is impoſlible to ſet limits to the operations of 

his providence ; to determine, that ſuch a 
number in their collective capacity are worthy 5 
of his care, and that the individuals, the com- 
ponent parts, are not objects of it. His go- 
vernment, his care muſt in all reaſon extend | 
alſo to them; and although great public 
events carry with them the moſt viſible marks 
of his interpoſition, although we diſcern the 
traces of it more eaſily and diſtinAly in the 
revolution of empires and the fate of king- 
doms ; yet we may with confidence. preſume, 
that none of his creatures, his rational crea- 
tures eſpecially, are overlooked or neglected 
by him. 

But this government thus exerciſed, this 
care thus ewployed, do not anſwer the pur- 
poſes of perfect juſtice ; of ſuch juſtice, as 
we cannot help attributing to the Supreme 
Being, and as 1s inſeparable from our notion 


of 
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of his perfections. For. however in general 
Virtue may be favorable to the bappineſs 
both of nations and individuals, Vice perni- 
cious and fatal to it; yet, if every indivi- 
dual be not on the whole treated as he de- 
ſerves, if each particular caſe be not duely 
attended to, ſuch juſtice is not perfect. Every 
individual is in this reſpect all to himſelf; the 
good and evil aſſigned to others can be no 
proper retribution to him. An innocent per- 
ſon, who ſuffers in a general calamity along 
with thouſands of his guilty countrymen, 
will ſuffer as unjuſtly as if none of them had 
been guilty; and it is vain. to comfort the 
man, who 1s undeſetvedly miſerable, by ſay- 
ing, that in general it is not ſo, though 1 it has 
happened in his particular caſe. DIE 
It being then undeniable, that whatever 
may be the general diſpoſition of things, the 
condition of men an this world does not 
always correſpond to their merits; this having 
been a conſtant obſervation and complaint at 
all times, not perhaps true in the extent 
in which it is often made, but always true 
in a conſiderable degree; if we are to look 
no 
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uo farther than the preſent world, and the 
horizon which we now ſee is to be the utmoſt 
bound of our proſpect; what will become of 
the Juſtice of God, by what teaſonings 
ſhall we juſtify the gounſels of his providence? 
On this ſuppoſition we can never juſtify 
them; the difficulty is infurmountable ; and 
the ſuppoſition itſelf is therefore untrue. If 
men are not treated by God according to 
their merits in this life, there muſt be ſome 
other life in which they (Hall be fo treated; a 
future ſtate of exiſtence muſt await them, in 
which the irregularities of the preſent ſhall 
be corrected. This is the only ſolution, but 
at the fame time a complete ſolution of all 
the difficulties, with which the ſubject is en- 
compaſſed. Nothing elſe will retnove them 
in any degree; by this they are all removed; 
every appearance of worldly things, however 
irregular and inexplicable it may ſeem when 
taken by itſelf, becomes reconcilable with 

the juſtice aud goodneſs of God. 

This truth once admitted operates with re- 
ſpect tothe Moral, as Newton's principle of Gra- 
viry does, when applied to the Natural World. 
Philoſophers 
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' Philoſophers were reduced to the moſt impro- 
bable conjectures; they imputed to the Au- 
thor of Nature the moſt operoſe and. inartifi- 
cial contrivances in order to account for ap- 
pearances,which ſeemed indeed inexplicable on 
any principles then admitted, but which have 
ſince been ſhewn all to flow from one Cauſe, 
a cauſe which pervades the whole Univerſe of 
Matter. Whatever appeared before moſt ir- 
regular, moſt difficult to be accounted for, only 
ſerves to confirm the truth of this diſcovery, 
when once made, with a degree of evidence 
not to be reſiſted; and the whole Syſtem ſeen 
in this view, thus uniform and connected, 
impreſſes on the mind the moſt exalted no- 
tions of the Supreme Artificer ; who has ſo 
- wonderfully diſpoſed the immenſe bodies of 
it, who at firſt marked out the paths in which 
they ſhould move, impelled them in their pro- 
per directions, and has ſince continued their 
motions by laws of ſuch order and ſimplicity *, 

| But 


1 cannot help wondering at the objection made 
to the Newtonian Philaſophy by the Author of Anrzent 
| Metaphyſics 


| 1 
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But if we are led to admit the exiſtence of 
a a Future State by ſuch reaſons. as have been 
here repreſented ; if we can collect it from 
the perfections of God, from the nature and 
ſituation of Man; if by admitting it we are 
freed from difficulties with reſpect to both, 
which are otherwiſe inexplicable; it may per- 
haps be expected, that the belief of it ſhould 
have been without the help of Revelation 
conſtant and univerſal; that mankind in all 
ages, at leaſt the wiſer and more reaſoning 
part of them, ſhould have embraced this be- 


Metaphyſics for not enough admitting God's immediate 
and conſtant operation in carrying on the great motions 
of the Univerſe. To ſet a vaſt machine going, and to 
continue its motions for an unlimited courſe of time, 
by ſimple, uniform, and infallible laws, conveys (to me at 
leaſt) a more ſublime notion of Divine Wiſdom and Power, 
than to ſuppoſe theſe motions continued by the imme- 
diate and conſtant operation of the Supreme Being him- 
ſelf: if indeed, when we are ſpeaking of Him, there be 
any real difference between his giving certain laws and 
properties to Matter once for all, and producing the 
propoſed effect by continually acting on it. 


See Antient Metaphyſics, B. II. c. 19. 
N ef, 
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het; 8 conſidered it as the raling princi- 
ple of human conduct. 85 " 

And in fact we find, that it has fubſ ſted 
to a certain degree among mankind in general 
of all ages and countries. The more ignorant 
and barbarous had it cloathed in groſs images 
and conveyed in popular fables ; the more 
enlightened, and thoſe eſpecially who pro- 
fefled Philoſophy, endeavoured to form juf- 
ter notions, founded on better grounds. The 
religious Mythology of thoſe countries of the 
Heathen world, which were moſt improved 
and civiliſed, contained accounts of the exiſt- 
ence of men, and of the place of their habita- 
tion after death. Certain Gods were ſup- 
poſed to preſide over theſe regions of the dead 
as their peculiar dominion, in the fame mau: 
ner as the different parts of the world in which 
we live were appropriated to diſtinct Deities, 
But this carried on the very face of it ſuch an 
air of falſehood and invention, that it could 
not poſſibly gain credit with reaſonable men ; 
and it does not appear that even the common 
people, who were moſt likely to believe theſe 
accounts, were fo perſuaded of their reality, 


AS | as 
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as to be induced to ad well, or diſcouraged 
from acting ill, by the 3 of the good 
or evil, that was bereafter to happen to them. 
It remained then for wiſer men to have re- 
courſe to their own reaſonings, to endeavour 
to collect from thence, whether there were 
| ſuch a ſtate or not; and to form what ap- 
peared to them the moſt probable notion of it. 
And this being a ſubje& of the utmoſt import” 
ance to mankind, all Philoſophers confidered 
it with attention, and every different ſet 
adopted concerning it ſome ruling and eb 
liſhed principle. | 
One great body of them, who denied either 
the exiſtence or the providence of God, of 


Cicero could thus expreſs himſelf in a public court 
of juſtice. * Nam nunc quidem, quid tandem illi 
(Oppianico) mali mors attulit? Nifi forte ineptiis ac 
fabulis ducimur, ut exiſtimemus illum apud inferos 
ſupplicia perferre, ac plures illic offendiſſe inimicos, 
quam hic reliquiſſe; a ſocrus, ab uxorum, a fratris, a 
liberim penis actum eſſe præcipitem in ſceleratorum 
ſedem atque regioneni. Quz fi falſa ſunt, id quod omnes 
intelligunt, quid ei tandem aliud mors eripuit preter 
ſenſum doloris ? Pro Auen. c. 61. 

See alſo App. II. and Cic. Tuſc. Diſ. Lib. I. c. 5» 6. 
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9 rejected a, Future State, a truth inſe- 
parably conuected with his exiſtence and his 
providence, To allow, that Man was to exiſt. 
after his body has been. deſtroyed. by death, 
that he was to look forward to ſome unkuowu 
ſtate in which he was to be rewarded or pu- 
niſhed, were opinions, that contradicted all 
their principles, and were too refined to be 
admitted by the groſs conceptions of that 
Philoſophy, which referred all good to ſen · 
ſual Pleaſure, and cbiefly valued itfelf an 
freeing mankind from the ſhackles, of Super- 
ſtition, aud on bauiſhing . from their minds 
the groundleſs terrors of à Future State. 

| Thoſe 


Humana ante oculos fœde cum vita jaceret 

In terris oppreſſa gravi ſub Relligione. 
Primum Graius homo moriales tollere contra. 
Eft ogulgs afar | Tuer. L. 63. 


Nam ſimul ac Ratio tua cœpit vociferari, 
Naturam terum baud. divina mente coortam, | 
Diffugiuat animi terrores; mœnia mundi 
Diſcedunt; totum video per lnang geri res- 
Apparet Divum numea, ſedeſqus quiatæ 2 
At contra nuſquam apparent Acheruſia tetnpla. 
| id. III. 14. 


Ulecus | 
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_ Thoſe, whoſe leading maxim and profeſſion 
it was to doubt of every thing, even of what 
to the underſtanding and ſenſes of the genera- 
liy of men appears moſt evident, could not 
be expected to deſert their principles on a ſub- 
jet involved in great obſcurity, where the 
leaſt ſceptical reaſoner might find room for 
doubt, and where obſeryation and experience 
could not guide them *. For theſe, (it muſt 
be confeſſed) as far as they go, operate-againſt 
our belief of a future exiſtence; natural ap- 
pearances are all againſt it. If we regarded 
nothing but what paſſed before our eyes, 

when we ſee the human body, bereft of the 
powers of motion and haſtening to diſſolu- 
tion, when the faculties of ſenſe and under- 
ſtanding with which it was furniſhed diſap- 
pear, we ſhould be apt too readily to con- 
clude, that this muſi be the end of Man. 


2 ille N præceps Acheruntis wad 
Funditus, humanam qui vitam turbat ab i imo, 
Omnia ſuffundens mortis nigrore, neque ullam 
* Werde g liquidam puramque relinquit. 
Ibid. III. 37. 


4 See App. III. and Cic. Tuſc. Dif. Lib. I. c. 95 
ut 
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But others, the wiſeſt and beſt of the Hea- 
then world. entertained more juſt opinions on 
this ſubject; they reaſoned concerning a Fu- 
ture State, they formed conjectures on it, they 
inferred its probability. They were led thus 
far by having more worthy notions of the 
Supreme Being, by their love of Virtue and 
their abhorrenee of Vice, and by concludingthat 
he bore the ſame love to the one, had the ſame 
abhorrence of the other. But even theſe perſons 
were far from arriving at that certainty, which 
could afford complete fatisfaCtion to themſelves . 
or others ; and their perſuaſion ſeemed rather 
to ariſe from plain and natural notions of right 
and wrong, from a fort of inſtinct which is 
ſtrongeſt in good minds, than from the * 
ments they uſed in ſupport of it. 

We look on them with reverence for having 
thus embraced this perſuaſion, and endeavoured 
to extend it; we ſee, that it proceeded from 
their approaching to a more perfect knowlege 
of God, or having more exalted principles of 
Virtue, than the generality of the Philoſophers 
or the Vulgar of their times. But when we 
come to examine the reaſonings on which 
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they appear to lay the greateſt ſtreſs, and the 
arguments by which they think they prove 
their opinion, we find moſt of them futile 
and inconclufive, ſuch as would not in theſe 
days produce conviction n any of us. We paſs 
over their ſubtle concluſions, on which they 
valued themſelves, as uſeleſs; but dwell with 
- Pleaſure on thoſe popular topics, which were 

fuggeſted to them by the common notions of 
right and wrong, and the general perſuaſion 
of mankind, though wrapped up in obſturity 
and fable. It is pleaſing and inſtructivt to fee | 
the endeavours they exerted to pierce the 
darkneſs with which they were furrounded, 
to catch every ray of light which broke in 
upon them; and the earneſtneſs with which 
they longed for a brighter day, to clear up 
this proſpect, the moſt intereſting that can 
poſſibly be prefented to Man, aud tb enable 
them to contemplate it with diſtinctneſs and 
certainty. For, after all their labors to attain 
full conviction, we ſee them acknowleging 
the want of it; we fee them relapfing into 
their former doubts, and expreſſing their 
3 that, if the expectation they enter- 
tained 
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tained of a Future State, a ſtate ſo deſirable to 
all good men; , eee e n 
i not be undeceived 5, ö A el 
la fact they wanted that erk Wientczs 
which could alone afford a good foundation 
for all their reaſonings on this ſubject, and 
give them ſolidity and ſtrength 3 1 mean the 
knowlege of the attributes of God, thoſe moral 
attributes eſpecially, his Juſtiee and his Good - 
neſs. For even the mnoſt eminent Philoſophers 
were not certain enough of the character of 
the Deity, to take this as the foundation of 
their teaſonings . Revelation has indeed 
W neee of rewardsand cor 


it * 


110 9005 (11 3143 
Seu l the elder Cate lay; Quod 6 ihe 
erro, quod animos hominum immortales eſſe credam, 
Itbenter erro ; nec mihi hunc errorem, quo deledior, 
dum vivo, extorqueri volo. De Sen. ſub fin. 2 
„Hou great this uncertaitity was,” appebrs Rein the 
begirining of Cigcro's work de Natuta Deorom. | 
Cum multæ res in philoſophia nequaquam ſatis abe 0 
explicatæ ſint, tum perdifficilis, Brute, (quod tu minime 
ignoras) et perobſcura quæſtio eſt de Natura Deorum; 
quæ et ad agnitionem animi pulcherrima eſt, et ad mo- 
derandam religionem neceſſaria.— Res nulla eſt, de qua 


tantopere non ſolum indocti, ſed etiam docti diſ- 
ſentiant. 
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ments its expreſs and moſt important doc» 
trine; but, if it had not done fo, it has given 
us ſo juſt a notion of the divine perfections, 
it has eſtabliſnhed the belief of them with ſuch 
aſſurance in our minds, that we are now qua · 
lifed to reaſon on this ſubject much more 
ſueceſsfully and truely than the ableſt of the 
Sages aß antiquity. For bur knowlege of the 
Exiſtence of God, of his Moral Government, 
of his love of Virtue and hatred of Vice, of 
his Will to reward the one and to puniſh the 
other, joined with the conſideration of the 
irregular, confuſed, and otherwiſe inexpli - 
cable manner in which good and evil are diſ- 
tributed in the preſent world, furniſhes «us 
with arguments in favor of our Future Ex- 
iſtence and Retribution, more convincing, 
than all the ſubtle diſquiſitions on the nature 
of the Soul which were ever purſued, or re- 
fined ſpeculations which were ever N . 
by any Philoſopher or Divine. 
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On the Frrxsss and Expicacy of the Means 
employed by Gop in REVEALING Hs 
WILL. to MAnxiNnD, and on our_ Durx 
to accept ſuch REVELATION on SUP» 

FICIENT EVIDENCE. 


{3 
=. 


: 


Luxx vil, 35. WIs Dont 18 JUSTIFIED OF ALL 
| HER CHILDREN. 


O HN the Baptiſt having ſent two of his 

diſciples to Jeſus, to procure a declara- 
tion frem himſelf of his being the Meſſiah, 
that Prophet who ſhould come into the world; 
and being referred by him to the mighty 
works, which he wrought, for an anſwer to his 
inquiry; our Lord from thence took occa- 


ſion to ſpeak to the people concerning John, 
F 3 and 
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aud to declare to them that he was no Pro- 
phet of the common rank, but that eminent 
one, who was foretold by their own ſcriptures 
as the forerunner of the Meſſiah. He was 
* much more than a Prophet ; for it was he, 
of whom it was written; Behold I fend 
« my Meflenger before thy face who ſhall 
| prepare thy way before, thee *.* Our Lord 
obſerved to them, that the People and the 
© Publicans by being baptiſed with the bap- 
tiſm of John juſtified God; that is, they 
acknowleged his wiſdom and goodneſs in 
ſending to them the Prophet to exhort them 
to repentance ; but the Phariſees and Law- 
« yers rejected the counſel of God againſt 
themſelves, they made his gracious pur- 
poſe of no effect towards them, being not 
baptiſed of him.“ He proceeds to ſay; 
© Whereunto then ſhall I liken the men of 
« this generation, and to- what are they 
« like ? They are like unto children ſit- 
6 ting in the market place, and calling to 
one another and ſaying, we have piped 
e unto you, and ye have not danced ; we 
* have mourned unto you, and ye have not 


£ Luke vii. 26, 27. 1290 36. 
66 wept, 
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« wept. For John came neither eating bread, 
- « nor drinking wine; and ye fay, he hath a 
« devil. The Son of Man hath come eating 
« and drinking; and ye ſay, behold a glut- 
% tonous man and a wine+bibber, a friend 
« of Publicans and finners *.” He compares 
the conduct of the Jews towards John the 
Baptiſt and himſelf to the peeviſſineſs of 
children, who know not what they would 
have, and put themſelves out of humor with 
every thing that is propoſed to them. When 
John preached to them in the deſert, ſecluded 
from the world, and leading a life of ſolitude 
and auſterity, they repreſented his fingularity 
as the effect of a diſordered mind; when 
our Lord came in a character quite oppoſite 
to this, living like other men, and converſ- 
ing with all forts of perſons, they then 
changed their tone, and required in him that 
very manner of life which they had before 
condemned in John the Baptiſt; they then 
thought greater auſterity and reſerve were 
becoming the character of a Teacher ſent from 
God, and his living like other men was made 
an objection to the truth of his pretenſions. 


31—34. 
F. 4 < But. 
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« But (our Saviour adds) Wiſdom is juſtified 


c“ of all her children.;” whateveri means, the 
Divine Wiſdom makes uſe of to accompliſh 
her intentions, thoſe means will at length be 
found, and will be acknowleged by all thoſe, 
ho are attentive to diſcover the will of God, 
and ſtudious to obey it, to be the wiſeſt and 
VVV 0 


This * "ak ſuggeſts to our eee 
the following particulars. Men are always 
incompetent and generally prejudiced judges 
concerning the diſpenſations of Providence in 
matters of Religion; it is however our duty 
to embrace that Religion which carries with 
it ſufficient evidence of its truth, though, we 
may not be able to ſee all the reaſons on 
which it is founded, and though i in many of 
its parts it may not correſpond with our own 


preconceived opinions. 29%. Ih 


I. If we could know the motives on which 
Providence acts in all other matters, if we 
could be able to account for that diſpoſition 
of things which we, {ge takes plage in the 
world, and ſatisfy ourſelves, why God has 

thus 
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thus diſpoſed and directed them; we might 
then. with ſome reaſon expect to compretiend 
fully all the diſpenſations, which reſpect the 
revelations of his will to mankind, the wor- 
ſhip he requires from them, and the rewards 
or puniſhments he annexes to their obedience 
or diſobedience to his commande. ' 
But in every part of the works of God; ti how 
ſmall a portion is it that the human eye candiſ. 
cern! If we look into the Natural World, and 
endeavour to diſcover more of it than what is 
continually paſſing before us, and what we uſe 
for the common purpoſes of life, we find our- 
ſelves on the one hand loſt in the vaſtneſs of 
thoſe objects which we contemplate, or on the 
other ſee them from their minuteueſs ſhrink. 
into nothing, and eſcape our moſt accurate 
inquiries, Neither are we better qualified to 
judge with certainty of God's Moral Govern- 
ment of the World, either as it is exerted in 
the occurrences of private life and the fortunes 
of individuals, or in great and remarkable 
public events, in the fare of whole couiitries 
and revolutions of kingdoms. We may every 

where diſcern, in theſe latter e e- the 
| effects 
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effects of a fupreme and overruling Power, and 
in ſome inſtances perhaps may think we can 
penetrate into the counſels of God, and the 
reaſons of his adminiſtration; if we can ever 

do it, it is where theſe events are in ſome 
way connected with Revealed Religion, where 
they are pointed out to us by God, as ſtanding 
and conſpicuous evidences of its truth : in all 
other caſes how much leſs do we know of the 
defigns of Providence, than the moſt ignorant 
peaſant does of the reaſonings _ intentions 
of the wiſeſt Politician! 

Even our own frame, that of which we are 
_ ourſelves compoſed, the wonderful ſtructure of 
our Bodies, the ſtill more wonderful faculties of 
our Minds, the connection of theſe, which in 
their nature appear ſo different, their mutual 
influence on each another, are ſubjects, which 
(if others were wanting) are always at hand to 
remind us of the infinite power and wiſdom of 
God, of the en _ imperfect faculties of 
Man. 

We ought not indeed fo to dwell on the 
imperfections of our nature as to make them a 
matter of complaint, to 'remonſtrate againſt 
Providence in making us ſuch as we are; it 
becomes 
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becomes us to be thankful. to him for thoſe 
gifts he has beſtowed on us, thoſe abilities both 
of body and mind with which we ate endued: 
our praiſes are due to him for what we have, 
we have no right to complain on account of 
what we have not; we are properly furniſhed 
for that ſtation in which he has placed us, for 
thoſe duties which he has required us to per- 
form. But amidſt theſe ſubjects of praiſe and 
thankſgiving to our Creator, we muſt remem- 
ber that his gifts are limited, and check our 
expectations whenever they grow unreaſonable 
and extravagant, | 
And ſurely they are then ſuch, it we 
expect that perfect knowlege of the diſ- 
penſations of God in matters that conceru 
Religion, which in every other inſtance is 
confeſſedly out of our reach. We cannot 
ſuppoſe, that this branch of God's Moral Go- 
verument is more eaſy to be underſtood by us, 
than every other part of his adminiſtration 
both in the Natural and Moral World. Men 
cannot think they have a right to preſcribe to 
him juſt in what way and at what time his 
Revelations ſhould be conveyed, what inſtru- 
ments he ought to employ for that purpoſe; 
when 
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when they muſt acknowlege their anche to 
judge for Providence what is beſt in every other 
inſtance, that can poſſibly be propoſed to them. 
But our limited faculties -do not ouly 
render us incapable of Judging "rightly in 
this caſe as in all others that concern the 
conduct of God, but particular reaſons in- 
creaſe our incapacity. The end of all Reve- 
lation is to communicate religious truths; 
theſe truths contain the commands of God, 
the duties he requires us to perform, the re- 
wards he will confer on our due performance, 
the puniſhments he will infſict on our neglect 
of them. Theſe are things, which are not 
bare ſpeculations, exerciſes of our underſtand- 
ing merely, but which affect us very inti- 
mately; they thwart our paſſions, are perhaps 
inconſiſtent with our worldly intereſts, forbid 
our favorite purſuits; if we perfiſt in oppoſi · 
tion to them, they point out to us conſe- 
quences, remote indeed, but certain; they 
threaten us with terrible and inevitable puniſh» 
ments. It is a hard:tatk to part with things, 
to which we have been long and paſſionately 
attached; we hope to find that falſe, which 
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we feel ſo unpleaſant, and think ſo alarmingy 
if it ſhould prove true Our underſtanding 
from that moment takes part with our paſ- 
ſions, and ſees every thing in the light in 
which they repreſent it; the arguments in 
confirmation or ſuch truths are not liſtened” 
to, are paſt over with haſte and precipitation; 
but every objection is ſtudiouſly EY ms | 
is dwelt on with pleafure: 

Conviction is then rendered dats am. 
cult t, almoſt impoſſible, if the perſon, to whom 
we addreſs ourſelves, thinks it his intereſt not 
to be convinced. So that if in other caſes we 
might be ſuppoſed to judge rightly concerning 
the diſpenſations of Providence, yet in thoſe 
which reſpect Religion we lie under peculiar 
diſadvantages. To the want of more perfect 
faculties there is added the corruption of thoſe 
we have; they are made incapable of performing 
their proper office; and our Reaſon, whoſe pro- 
vince it is to determine on every queſtion that 
concerus us, is not only an incompetent, but 
is 89 become a partial and intereſted n 

II. It is ent our a to ee het | 


Religion, which carries with it ſufficient evi- 
dence 


— 
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dence of its truth. though we may not be 

able to ſee all the reaſons on whichit is founded, 

and though in many of its parts it may not 

correſpond to our own preconceiyed opinions: 

From what has been already ſaid it appears; 

 _ That we muſt always be incompetent judges 

of any of the diſpenſations of Providence; 

and that in thoſe eſpecially which concern 

Religion, we are not only diſqualified from 
judging rightly by that ſame imperfection of 
our faculties, Which ſets bounds to dur in- 
quiries on every other ſubject, but alſo from 

dur paſſions and prejudices in this caſe almoſt = 
always interfering, and not ſuffering out Rea» 
ſon toi give a free and impartial deciſion. To all 
this may be added, that if men were to ſet 
about forming a Religion for themſelves, even 
ſuppoſing them exempt from all vices and 
paſſions, which would render them unfit for 
it, infinite variety would ariſe from the dif- 
ference of opinions, from the different lights 
in which the ſame things appear to different 

perſons ; a neceſſary conſequence this of that 


imperfection of human faculties, which I 
have before conſidered, 


As 
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KY there conſtantly appears this difference of 
opinion on all ſubjects, ſoit muſt appearon thoſe 
of Religion particularly, ſome of whieh from 
their nature are confeſſedly the moſt obſoum 
and difficult to be underſtood even by tho moſt 
vigorous and improved mind. Since therefore 

it is ſufficiently evident, that any ſet of men 
are wholly; unable to form a ſyſtem of Re- 


ligion for themſelves, true in itſelf, and what 


will meet the approbation of others; it is our 
buſineſs. to look round and inquite, whether 
God has not actually given us any Revelation, 
and preſcribed to us any Religion, to prevent 
the ignorance and uncertainty, to which we 
muſt otherwiſe be liable on a ſubject, 
where all our intereſts are ſo intimately con- 
cerned. If it ſhould; appear to us, that God 
his done this, if there be ſufſicient evidence 
of the great Facts on which it is founded, if 
the Doctrines delivered by it are worthy of 
God, anſ{werable to the beſt notions we can 
form of his infinite and all-perfe& nature, it 
is our duty to embrace it, and 1 the 
rule of our actions. 
There may perhaps be Gan — of 
this Religion, the reaſon of which we 
cannot 


3 
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eander ie diſcover ;/ but this can adver 
be a ſufficient cauſe for our rejectiug the be» | 
| Hef of it. If we were to ſuppoſe beforehand, 
that God would give a Revelation to mankind, 
ve muſt alſo ſuppoſe, that many things in 
it would appear to us obſcure and difficult 
to be explained from the infinite diſtance 
between the divine and human nature. If 
ſuch a Revealed Religion ſhould not preſcribe 
juſt what we wiſh it, or juſt in ſuch a manner 
as we ſhould have done ourſelves, there is ſtill 
leſs reaſon for witholding our aſſent to it on 
this account. Thoſe paſſions, which intrude 
themſelves on our Reaſon, and corrupt her 
judgement; are the very things which Reli- 
gion means to correct and to reſtrain ; to liſten 
to them, when we are chuſing our Religion, 
is to let a criminal preſeribe thoſe laws, by 
which he himſelf is to be judged. And if we 
expect that every thing, which our Religion 
teaches or commands, ſhould correſpond ex- 
actly to our own preconceived opinions, be 
juſt ſuch as we ſhould have thought right, 
the expectation is in itſelf moſt unreatonable; 
and if it were not ſo, in that which one per- 
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fon'would approve; almoſt every other perſon 
would find objections, and might b. wb 
ſame reaſons-for rejecting it. £73 
The truth of the Chriſtian Relgivn: was at 
firſt atteſted by Miracles, "wrought by our 
Lord and his Apoſtles, in their own nature 
the moſt 1nconteſtable and convincing ; Chrif- 
tiatis of ' ſucceeding ages were aſſured, that 
ſuch miracles were actually performed by 
the relation of thoſe, who were eye · witneſſes to 
them, who gave this teſtimony to the world, 
and "ſacrificed their lives in ſupport of it“. 
There is alſo a peculiar kind of Miracles, which 
bears evidence to the truth of Chriſtianity, the 
completion of Prophecies, that were deli - 
vered long before the events correſponding; to 
them came to paſs; there may be difficulty 
and obſcurity in the application of ſome; of 
theſe, but take them all together, and they 
form a chain of evidence too ſtrong (if duely 
conſidered) for any unprejudiced mind to re - 
ſiſt. We may not only be aſſured, that the 
events relating to the coming of Chriſt were 
foretold long before they happened ; but it is 
eaſy to ſee, that this chain extended far be- 


. + See Diſ. xi. 88 
G yond 
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yond that period; and an attentive and judi- 
cious eye may diſcern, that it reaches down 
to the lateſt ages of the world. If this be 
true, if it be certain, that the ſtate of the 
world in later times has in many inſtances 
been ſo foretold by Prophecies delivered many 
ages ago, that we cannot poſſibly be miſtaken 
in the application of them; we have then a 
Miracle actually ſubſiſting, as remarkable and 
85 convincing as any the moſt mpulous inquirer 
could demand *. 
To confirm this evidence of F as for the 
truth of our Religion, the Doctrines contained 
in it are all of them the moſt worthy of God, 
ſuch as beſpeak him (if there can be any 
ſuch) to be the author of them. Its Moral 
Precepts are confeſſedly more pure, more 
perfect, more conducive to human happineſs 
(if they could be univerſally obſerved) even in 
the preſent world, than any, which Philoſo- 
phers or Moraliſts, Legiſlators or Religious 
Teachers, had ever delivered to mankind. 
If a tree is to be known by its fruits,” what 
Religion can appear on this ground ſo well 
intitled to a divine original as Chriſtianity ? 


See Diſ. xii. 
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What, that ſo: well: deſerved to be introduced 
and to be atteſted by extraordinary inſtances 
of the divine interpoſition? On theſe inſtances 
indeed muſt the truth of our Religion ulti - 
mately reſt. But What can ſo much diſpoſe 
us to receive the teſtimony borne to them, 
what can render ſuch an interpoſition in 
itſelf ſo credible, as ſeeing it all directed, 
not to the purpoſes of human power or 
ambition, not to the gratification of unne- 
ceſſary ſpeculations and vain curioſity, but 
to eſtabliſh. a Rule of Life, which ſhould 
make men more virtuous, more obedient to 
God, more benevolent and uſeful to each 
other, than any which had vo befor ou 
poſed to them; 

To ſay, that in theſe ſubjects ths x are tid 
difficulties, that there are not many things in 
deciding on which a prudent man would he- 
ſitate, many in which he would profeſs ig- 
norance and be ſatisfied with it, would be to 
ſhew ourſelves alike unknowing of our own 
nature and that of the things on which our 
inquiries are employed. The great and lead> 
ing evidences of our Religion are conſpicuous 

G 2 and 


# 
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and ſtriking; in the detail we may meet with 
many particulars intricate and obſcure. The 
way before us is ſufficiently marked out by 
the great features of our proſpect ; with theſe 
objects in our view to direct our courſe! we 
cannot be at a loſs, although many of 
the minuter parts may perhaps be rendered 
indiſtinct, or wholly withdrawn from us, by 
the ſhades of ee de or Js Ga er. oe 
diſtance. 

If the evidence of the truth of our Religion 
* here fairly repreſented, it is unreaſonable 
to object that we cannot fully comprehend 
ſuch and ſuch particular Doctrines; that we 
think a Revelation from God ſhould have been 
communicated in another manner. Nay 
but, O Man! who art thou that replieſt 
* againſt God ?' Did he ever promiſe to ac- 
quaint thee with all the reaſons of his con- 
duct? to lay open all his ſecret things in thy 
fight ? Was infinite Wiſdom to take from 
thee the meaſures of right and wrong? To 
form her deſigns by thy advice, or to alter 
them by thy direction? God hath given thee 
evidence of the truth of his Revelation, fitted 
ery te 
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to the underſtanding which he at firſt con» 
ferred on thee; the duties he exacts are 
all plain, and to the greateſt degree intelli- 
gible; thoſe things, which are above thy fa- 
culties, he neither expects thee to underſtand, 
nor makes underſtanding them part of thy 
duty to him. Leave thy mind open to con- 
vincing evidence; obſerve thoſe plain precepts 
which he delivers to thee; and thou ſhalt have 
performed all that is required at thy hand. 
This it is to juſtify the wiſdom of God; it ĩs 
acknowleging by our conduct, that we are 
convinced of the juſtice and goodneſꝭ of his 
Providence. The moment we are ſure that a 
Revelation comes from him, we are to accept 
it with readineſs and ſubmiſſion ; we are cer- 
tain that all his commands are holy, and juſt, 
and good; if there be ſome things in it, which 
we cannot fully account for or perfectly un- 
derſtand, we may always find an obvious ſo- 
lution of all ſuch difficulties by a compariſon 
of the narrow limits of our own faculties with 
the tranſcendent and infinite perfections of 
God; who accompliſhes his purpoſes by means, 
which may appear to us unfit and inade. 
G2 quate, 
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quate, but which will always prove to be 
m themſelves the wiſeſt and m 


In the eſtabliſhment of Chriſtianity: the 
Divine Wiſdom was indeed fully juſtified; the 
means employed by God for that purpoſe, 
however according to all human appearances 
unpromiſing, were found in the event the 
moſt adequate and effectual. The Goſpel, 
from the moſt inconſiderable beginnings and 
by the weakeſt inſtruments, ſoon extended 
itſelf over great part of the world then 
known and civilited ; the Jewiſh nation 
were deſtroyed (as our Lord had foretold) 
in ſuch a manner, as carried with it the 
moſt fignal marks of the divine vengeance 
the Chriſtian Religion at this day poſſeſſes 
the moſt powerful, the moſt enlightened 
countries of the globe; and as far as we may 
preſume to judge of matters removed at ſuch 
a diſtance from us, the whole train of things 
ſeems advancing to its completion in the 
order preſeribed by God, and in part at 
leaſt revealed to us in ſome of the prophe- 
tical paſſages of Holy Scripture. The nearer 


we 
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we approach this period, when the deſigns 
of God ſhall receive their full accompliſh- 
ment, it is reaſonable to believe, that we 
ſhall have a clearer view of their formation, 
their conduct, and their completion. 
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On the CominG of CHRIST. 
i 


HRB. i. 1, 2. Gord, wHo AT SUNDRY TIMES 
AND IN DIVERS MANNERS SPAKE IN TIMES 
PAST UNTO THE FATHERS BY THE PRo- 
PHETS, HATH IN THESE LAST DAYS. 
SPOKEN UNTO US BY HIS SON, 


Tuns Epiſtle was e mad to convince the 
Jews, to whom it was addreſſed, of 
Jeſus being the Meſſiah by arguments drawn 
from their own religion and belief;. to ſhew 
them, that his character correſponded with 
the deſcriptions, which their Prophets gave 
of this Divine Perſon, and that many of the 
CCI&y 


ceremonial parts of their Law bad a direct 


reference to thoſe events, which in his mi- 
a and ſufferings had actually taken place. 
Ihe Law of Moſes indeed and Chriſtianity 
appear to have a moſt intimate and neceſſarx 
connection; if the truth of one be eſtabliſhed, 
that of the other will follow of courſe; and 
if the foundations of the one can be ſhaken, 
the whole ſtructure of the other muſt fall to 
the ground. | 
If it may appear to us wonderful, that the 
bulk of the Jewiſh nation were inſenſible of 
this at the time of our Lord's being among 
them; that they continued ſome of the bit- 
tereſt and moſt determined enemies of that 
Religion, which had ſuch an affinity and near 
relation to their own, with which indeed 
their own. muſt ſtand or fall together; we 
ſhall perhaps be leſs ſurpriſed, if we reflect 
in general, how incapable men are of form- 
ing a judgement on preſent actions and events, 
in which their paſſions and intereſts are con- 
cerned, with impartiality and truth. When 
we look back to ſome diſtant period, we can 
diſtinguiſh clearly enough the cauſes and mo- 
tives, 
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tives, which then operated; we are un- 
prejudiced aud competent judges of what was 
then paſſing ; but if we turn our eyes to pre- 
ſont tranfaQions, -our view becomes confuſed 
and obſcure, the object being too near us to 
take in the whole of it together, or to ſee with 
diſtinctneſs the connection of its patts. This 
conſideration, which, if purſued, would lead us 
into a great number of the particular reaſons 
for the conduct of the Jews towards our Sa- 
viour, may in ſome meaſure account for their 
obſtinately refuſing to admit his pretenſions 
as the Son of God, who was come to ſpeak 
to thetn from his Father; when they ac- 
Eknowleged, that the fame God had at ſun- 
dry times and in divers manners ſpoken to 
their anceſtors by their own Prophets, and 
might have learned from the writings of 
theſe very Prophets, that Jeſus was the per- 
ſon, who (as they toretold) was to come into 
the world. 


The 0 00 of the text offer to our conſi - 
deration the reference, which the former Re- 
velations of Gcd to the anceſtors of the Jews 
1 had 
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had to the final and perfect Revelation of 
Chriſt; and the time, when this revelation 
was given to mankind, namely, * in the laſt 
days, (according to the expreſſion of the 
text) at that late period of the world, when 
our Saviour appeared in it, | 


© When the traces of true Religion were 
almoſt effaced by the general ignorance and 
depravity of the world, it pleaſed God to ſe- 
parate a particular family to himſelf, the de- 
{cendents of which were to preſerve his wor- 
ſhip uncorrupt, and to be the inſtruments by 
which the deſigns of his providence were to 

be accompliſhed in ſucceeding ages. - 
The promiſes given by God to Abraham 
did not only relate to the temporal welfare of 
his poſterity, but ſome of them were ex- 
preſſly of a ſpiritual nature; at the ſame time 
that he ſaid, I will give unto thee and unto 
« thy ſeed after thee the land wherein thou 
« ſojourneſt, all the land of Canaan, for an 
*« everlaſting poſſeſſion * he alſo ſaid; 1 
will eſtabliſh my covenant between me and 
+ thee and thy ſeed after thee in their ge- 
« nerations 
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4 nerations for an everlaſting covenant to be a 
God unto thee and: to thy ſeed after thee *,”* 
And this part of the promiſe was confined to 
Iſaac; God bleſſed Iſhmael, and made him 
fruit ful, and multiplied him exceedingly, 
* and made him a great nation; but it was 
with Iſaac that he eſtabliſhed his covenant 
for an everlaſting coyenant, and with his 
« ſeed after him.“ When Abraham had 
approved his confidence in God by his unre- 
ſerved obedience, and particularly that emi- 
nent inſtance of it under the ſevereſt trial, 
his being at the dwine command in the very 
act of, offering up his ſon, the heir of the 
promiſes, they were on that occaſion thus 
repeated to him; By myſelf have I ſworn, 
« ſaith Jehovah, becauſe thou haſt done this 
« thing, and haſt not witholden thy ſon, 
« thine, only ſon; that in bleſſing L will bleſs 
to thee, and in multiplying I will multiply 
„% thy. ſeed, as the ſtars of heaven, and as 
« the ſand which is upon the ſea-ſhore ; and 
4 thy ſeed ſhall poſſeſs the gate of his ene- 


Gen. xvii. 7, 8. 
. 20, 21." * 


«© mies; 
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« mies; and in thy ſeed ſhall all the nations 
« of the earth be bleſſed, becauſe” thou hask 
« Obeyed my voice. The fame promiſes alſo, 
both temporal and ſpiritual, were repeated to 
Wade and Jacob, nearly in the ſame words *, 
How far theſe perſons, who were thus 
diſtinguiſhed by the favor of God, and made 
the inſtruments of his future purpoſes, had 
the knowlege of the bleſfings promiſed to 
them and their poſterity fully revealed to 
them, is a queſtion, concerning which no- 
thing poſitive can poſſtbly be afferted ; but 
that this knowlege was imparted to them in 
ſome degree may be inferred with certainty 
from what our Lord tells the Jews, *« that 
their Father Abraham rejoiced to ſee his 
day; that he ſaw it, and was glad . God 
muſt have vouchſafed to ſhew him ſome proſ- 
pect at leaſt, though diſtant and perhaps ob- 
ſcure, of the coming of the Meſſiah; that 
divine e * was to be numbered 


Gen. xxii. 16, 1% 18. 
Gen xxvi. 3, 4. Xxxviii. 13, 14. 
john viii. 56. 
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among his own poſterity, and in whom all 
the nations of the earth were to be bleſſed. 
When the deſcendants of theſe Patriarchs 
were, become a great nation, and were quali- 
fied to inherit the temporal promiſes. made to 
their fathers. by poſſeſſing themſelves of the 
land of Canaan, a country in which they 
had been only ſtrangers and ſojourners, a new 
diſpenſation then took place. The chil- 
dren of Iſrael were delivered from the bond- 
age of Egypt; they were of themſelves 
a numerous and powerful nation; from this 
period their government both civil and reli- 
gious was to commence; and the whole. ſtruo- 
ture of it was founded on the Law of Moſes, 
which he by the command of God at that 
time delivered to them. The great deſign of 
this Law was to eſtabliſh the belief and wor- 
ſhip of One inviſible God, and to tranſmit 
them down to ſome diſtant period, uncorrupt 
(as much as poſſible) amidſt all the Idolatry 
and Superſtition of the world. 
To deter them from Idolatry was the con- 
ſtant object of their Lawgiver ; it was a de- 


pravity 
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pravity at that time ſo univerſal, that he was 
obliged. to exert all his efforts to oppoſe it. He 
preſeribed to them numerous and ſingular ee- 
remonies,; he forbade them to have intercourſe 
with other nations, leſt their contagion ſhould 
infect them; and he enforced the obſervaunce 
of all his precepts by giving them aſſurances 
of God's favor and by threatening them with 
his diſpleaſure. Although this may account 
in general for many particulars, of the Moſaic 
Law, yet ſeveral of its ceremonies appear to 
us very fingular and ſtrange, and the deſign 
of them at this diſtance of time ſeems hardly 
diſcoverable; perhaps, in the age when this 
Law was firſt promulged, the worſhip of 
One only God appeared to all the neigh · 
bouring nations ſtill more ſtrange. and more 
ſingular *, 


* Mr. Hume has argued, from the nature of the hu- 
man mind, that all ignorant and barbarous nations muſt 
be Idolaters. (Eff. on Nat. Rel. Sect. 1.). If the Iſrael- 
ites in the time of Moſes were ſuch a nation, (he ex- 
preſsly calls them ſo, Eff, on Mir. near the end), and 
were not Idolaters, it muſt be, becauſe their Religion 
was preſcribed to them immediately by God. 


Su ppoſing 
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Suppoſing the Law of Moſes to be of divine 
original, it might perhaps be expected, that 
it ſhould be the moſt perfect ſyſtem of Reli - 
gion and Morals that human Reaſon can con- 
ceive; but it will eaſily appear, that this was 
a character to which it had no title, and that 
it fell far ſhort of ſuch perfection. What it 
taught however concerning the unity and the 
ſpiritual nature of God, and the rules it gave for 
the conduct of human life, were ſuperior in a 
very high degree to all the religious and mo- 
ral knowlege, which the other nations of the 
world at that time poſſeſſed. It had as 
much excellence, perhaps, as the ſituation of 
the people for whom it was intended, and 
the purpoſes it was meant to anſwer, would 
admit. It was to accompliſh particular deſigns 


7 I conſider the Ten Commandments as a moſt curious 
and venerable monument of religious antiquity. They 
are a ſummary of true Religion, delivered at a period 
earlier than the moſt ancient written memorials of Hea- 
then nations; in which, though of a much later date, 
we meet with little but accounts of fabulous Heroes and 
reputed Gods, all of them highly uncertain, many of them 
unintelligible, with very few particulars expreſſive of the 


duty, or conducive to the virtue and happineſs of man- 
kind, 
of 
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of providence, and was adapted to certain eir- 
cumſtances of climate, country, and manuets. 
Many of the obſervances impoſed by the Law 
were of a local nature, which could not be 
duely peformed at any other place than the 
Temple, and which therefore ſeemed defighed 
only for the inhabitants of Judea. Moral 
Duties were not injoined in that extent, or 
raiſed to that perfection, as they afterwards 
were by the Chriftian Religion ; but partook 
of the fame confined views with the Law it- 
ſelf, by which they were required. The 
performance of the duties required was not 
encouraged by fuch adequate and powerful 
motives, as are propoſed to us in a Future 
State; general promiſes of good, and denun- 
ciations of evil, were addrefled to them; but 
theſe related to the preſent life, and chiefly to 
the public condition of their country ; indi- 
viduals had not any diſtinct and explicit af- 
ſurances of a juſt and perſonal retribution 
from God. Many alſo of the ceremonies, 
which were impoſed on the Jews with the 
greateſt ſtriftneſs, ſeem impoſſible to be ac- 
counted for otherwiſe, than from the evis 

H dent 
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dent relation they appear to have to ſome far- 
ther delign, to the introduction of ſome . 
covenant *. 

Sacrifices, it is well known; were the — 
folemn rites of their religion. It is ſufficiently 
obvious, why men ſhould offer to God part 
of the good things they receive from him, as 
an expreſſion of gratitude and praiſe to the 
giver of them; but why they ſhould be taught 
to expect the pardon of their fins by ſhedding 
the blood of an innocent animal, what con- 
neaion theſe things can poſſibly have with one 
another, is utterly unaccountable on any prin- 
ciples of Human Reaſon. Take into your view 
the great propitiation for the fins of the world, 
made by Chriſt himſelf on the croſs ;. and it 
immediately appears, why this rite was re- 
quired with ſo much ſtrictneſs, and performed 
with ſuch ſoleninity under a covenant, which 
was only preparatory to one more perfect, 


hereafter to be eſtabliſhed between God and 


The object of the Epiſtle to the Hebrews is to 
prove this. 


mankind 


mankind by the offering up of that your and 
final ſacrifice ?, 

To recall the Jews from time to time to 
their obedience, and to remind them of their 
obligations to it, was the buſineſs of their Pro- 
phets ; a ſucceſſion of men ſet apart for this 
office by God, and conducted in it by his 
immediate inſpiration. Beſides inculcating on 
them a general obedience to the Law of Moſes, 
the Prophets urged them to the performance 
of Moral Duties ſtill more earneſtly than the 
Law itſelf. They began to open to them a 
clearer proſpect of theſe duties, and ſhewed 
their ſuperiority to every thing merely cere- 
monial, by what authority ſoever ſuch cere- 
monies might have been injoined. They con- 
tinually bade them look forward to a more 
perfect covenant, to the accompliſhment of 
better promiſes, to the introduction of a more 
ſpiritual Religion. They ſometimes indeed 
pointed out theſe diſtant objects figuratively 
and obſcurely ; they took occaſion from pre- 
ſent circumſtances and events to paſs almoſt 
1mperceptibly to thoſe, which were future 
and more important ; but all theſe different 

See Dil, vii, 
H 2 intimations, 
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intimations, tending uniformly to one point, 
ſerved to mark out with ſufficient clearneſs 
the events, to which they were directed; and 
eſtabliſhed among their countrymen a general 
and well-grounded expectation of the Meſſiah. 
Other  Propheeies indeed marked out the 
time and circumſtances of his coming with 
a preciſion, which fixed down this general 
expectation to that period when our Lord ap- 
peared; and ſtill ſubſiſt as evidences, to which 
Chriſtians of ſucceeding ages may confidently 
reeur, of the truth nag divinity of their Re- 


lsion ”, 


II. The time, when the Chriſtian Revela- 
tion was given to mankind, offers itſelf next 
ta our conſideration; its being given (accord- 


ing to the expreſſion of the text) in the laſt 


days, at that late period of the world, when 
our Saviour appeared iu it. 
It may be ſaid, that if a Revelation was 


neceſſary, or highly expedient, in order to 


give men a perfect knowlege of their duty 
to God, and to declare to them the coplſe- 


by Gen. xlix. 10. Dan. ix. 20— 21. 
quences 
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quences of their acting conformably or not to 
this duty, it muſt have been always neceſ- 
fary and always expedient ; and that there- 
fore it cannot be ſuppoſed, a Being of infis 
nite wiſdom and goodneſs, ſuch as God is; 
would have withholden it during fo long a 
period of time, as that which preceded: the 
coming of the Meſſiah. In anſwer to this 
objection it may be proper to obſerve, that men 
of imperfect and limited faculties are incoms 

petent judges of the diſpenſations of Provi- 
dence in general, and not leſs fo of thoſe 
which concern Religion in particular; it is 
not for them to know the times and the 
« ſeaſons, which the Father hath put in his 
« own power . In the preſent caſe, however, 
there are many cireumſtanees in the time of 
Chriſt's appearance, which carry with them, 
even to our e ee ſitneſs and 
propriety. 

The more civiliſed countries of the wortd 
were then (what had never before happened) 
all united under one empire; Which by its 
greatneſs and ſtability had acquired a decided 
3 over contending nations, and 


—_— 
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impoſed on them univerſal peace.” Philoſophy 
and uſeful knowlege had diffuſed themfelves 
throughout the whole extent of this empire by 
that communication, which pervaded all the 
partsof it; had diſcredited the fables and ſuper- 
ſtitions of the popular religions; and-prepared 
the minds of men for the reception of one more 
ſpiritual and perfect. On ſuch a theatre did 
the new Religion of Chriſt make its appear- 
ance. If it had been falſe; what ſtate of things 
could be more unfavorable to it, than an in- 
quiſitive, a philoſophical, ' and enlightened 
world? Religious deluſions are concealed and 
propagated with moſt ſucceſs amidſt the ob- 
ſcurity of ignorance and barbariſm. If it was 
true; when could it appear to greater ad- 
vantage, when could it more invite inquiry, 
or offer itſelf to a more unexceptionable and 
_ deciſive trial? If God was to give a Revela- 
tion to mankind, what diſpoſition of things 
can be conceived more favorable for the ex- 
amination of its truth ; and, if true, for the 
reception and propagation of it ? 

Much has been ſaid, and much ſtreſs” has 
been deſervedly laid, on theſe topics; there 


are 
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are however other kinds of reaſoning, which 
may perhaps be applied to the ſame ſubject 
as ſucceſsfully. May not the ſame objection 
be made with reſpect to Natural Religion, in 
the degree that it has always ſubſiſted among 
men ? Suppoſing there had been no ſuch 
thing as the Chriſtian Revelation, might it 
not be ſaid; if it is fit and expedient, that 
men ſhould acknowlege the Being of a God, 

that they ſhould believe bim to be wiſe 
and good, that they ſhould worſhip him and 
him alone, it is inconfiſtent with the wiſdom 
and goodneſs of this God, that ſo many na- 
tions of the world ſhould be utterly ignorant 
of theſe truths ; that all their notions of Re- 
ligion ſhould be defaced by ſuperſtition, and 
corrupted by idolatry; and that their advances 
to any true knowlege in it ſhould be gradual 
only and the work of ages? Why ſhould 
not all be put on a footing in this particular ? 
Why ſhould not the Savages in the foreſts of 
Africa know all the duties of morality, all 
that will moſt contribute to the virtue and 
happineſs of - themſelves and their country- 


men, as well and as perfectly as the Patriots 
| H 4 and. 
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and Philoſophers of Greece and Rome, who 
had themſelves no Divine Revelation to direct 
them? ls this difference conſiſtent with the 
wiſdom and goodneſs of God 2 If it be unfit 
to ſuppoſe, that he can give a Chriſtian ſuch 
a ſuperiority in religious knowlege over 
Heathen: nations, is it not equally unfit to 
ſuppoſe, that he can give ſome Heathen na- 
tions ſuch a ſuperiority in the ſame reſpe& 
over others? 

The improvement of tho arts, which 
produce the conveniences, or remove the in- 
conveniences of Human Life, materially con- 
tributes to the comfort and happineſs of man» 
kind; Yet how unequally have the different 
countries of the world, and the ſame countries 
at different periods of tune, been dealt with 
in this reſpect! To compare the ſtate of the 
Savage, hardly protected by his hut from the 
inclemencies of the air, ſubſiſting precarioully 
on the fortune of the chace, without laws to 
guard his property or life, without letters to 
convey bis thoughts to diſtant perſons or to 
record paſt tranſactions; to compare, I ſay, 
the ſtate of ſuch a Savage with that of a Ci- 

tizen 
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tizen in à Civiliſed community, furniſhed 
with the accommodations of ſocial life, bay-- 
ing his rights determined and ſecured. by the 
laws of hig country, and enjoying tho aceu- 
mulated experience of ages trauſmitted to him 
by written memorials, (not to mention more 
refined pleaſures and higher degrees of know- 
lege) might afford ample; materials to. thoſe, 
who think themſelves at liberty to arraign 
Providence for the unequal ace hu- 
man conditions. 

Let us ſelect a particular ance from this 
maſs of inequalities, which in every view we 
take of our nature are perpetually occurring 
to us. It appears, that God deſigned the 
productions of the earth to tupply the wants 
of thoſe creatures he placed on it ; and though 
we may not know the uſe of ſome of them, 
yet it is probable that there are none wholly 
uſeleſs and infignificant. Amidſt the various 
wants of his creatures, the remedies of thoſe 
diſeaſes to which they are ſubje& are not the 
leaſt. But theſe have been diſcovered only 
ſlowly and gradually, by long attention and 
experience; and from the earlieſt ages of the 

+ 3 ; world 
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world to the preſent, every ſucceeding period 
has afforded freſh diſcoveries. The diſeaſes, 
which are now eſteemed incurable, (as others 
formerly were, for which methods of cure 
have yet been found) may notwithſtanding 
have a remedy appropriated to them ; though 
it may lie concealed in that immenſe fund of 
materials, which Nature has in ſtore. Such 
a remedy may ſubſiſt in the greateſt abund- 
ance, may be applicable with the greateſt 
eaſe, and yet for want of our knowing the 
effects of it may be to us as uſeleſs, as if there 
were no ſuch thing provided by God for us. 
May it not be ſaid, that if he hath thus pro- 
vided-remedies for the diſeaſes of mankind, it 
is inconſiſtent with his wiſdom and goodneſs, 
with his very deſign in providing theſe reme- 
dies, to let only an inconſiderable part of them 
be diſcovered and applied ; to have concealed 
from the former ages of the world great part 
of thoſe, which are now in uſe and employed 
with ſucceſs; and to permit, that men ſhould 
languiſh in deſpair under ſufferings, which 
thouſands of the productions, poured over 
the earth by Nature, would (were they but 
known) contribute to relieve ? 


Theſe 
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. Theſe reaſonings might be purſued much 
farther ; but from this imperfe& ſketch of 
them it may appear, that if it be ſuppoſed in- 
conſiſtent with the wiſdom and goodneſs of 
God to defer the Chriſtian Revelation till 
that time when it was delivered, and after 
that to have communicated to ſome parts of 
the world and not to others; it muſt be ſup- 
poſed alike inconſiſtent with his wiſdom and 
goodneſs, to give ſome Heathen nations a vaſt 
ſuperiority over others in their knowlege of 
Natural Religion and Morality; to permit, 
that ſome ages and ſome countries ſhould en- 
joy things beneficial to Human Life, with 
which other ages and other countries were 
unacquainted. In ſhort, if the want of uni- 
verſality with reſpect to time or place be ob- 
jected to the Chriſtian Revelation, God muſt 
be eſteemed unwiſe and unjuſt, if he does not 
put all men at all times on the ſame footing 
of Natural and Moral advantages, which we 
know he has not done; and if this objection 
be ſufficient to prove, that he is not the au- 
.thor of Chriſtianity, it will be ſufficient to 
prove alſo, that he does not carry on the Na- 
'_ tural 
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tural and Moral Government of the world, 
ſuch as in fact we ſee and experience it. 


It is this God, the Author and Governor 
of Nature, who. in the laſt days,” accord- 
ing to the expreſſion of the text, vouchſafed 
to ſpeak to mankind by his Son, to give them 
by him a final and perfect Revelation; who 
laid the foundation of this gracious deſign 
many ages before its entire accompliſhment ; 
who delivered to the Children of Iſrael the 
Law of Moſes, as introductory to it, and ex- 
preſſive of it; who at ſundry times and in 
divers manners marked it out by his Prophets, 
* declaring the end from the beginning, and 
from ancient times the things that were not 

« yet done; ſaying, my counſel ſhall _ 
and I will do all my ane . 


* Iſaiah, xlvi. 10. 


DIS 
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On the Dxxrn of Cantor as foretold by 
IsA1an, and repreſented by him as a 
SACRIPICE for SIN. | 


: 


IsA1AH, li. 10. IT PLEASED THE Lonp 
TO BRUISE HIM, HE HATH PUT HIM TO 
GRIEF ; WHEN THOU SHALT MAKE HIS 
SOUL AN OFFERING FOR SIN, HE SHALL 
SEE HIS SEED, HE SHALL PROLONG HIS 
DAYS, AND THE PLEASURE OF THE LorD 
SHALL PROSPER IN HIS HAND, 


HE paſſage, of which theſe words make 

a part, contains a moſt remarkable Pro- 
phecy of the humiliation, ſufferings, and 
death of Chriſt; and points out theſe cireum- 
ſtances in ſo diſtinct a manner, that it looks 
more like a deſcription of paſt tranſactions, 
| do 
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to which the writer had been an eye-witneſs, 
than a prediction of future events, which 


was to wait many ages for its nccomplith- 


It is the deſign of this diſcourſe to apply 
the Prophecy to theſe events, in. doing which 
the certainty of this application will appear; 
and to conſider the Sufferings and Death of 
Chriſt under the notion of a Propitiatory Sa- 
crifice, an Offering for Sin, ſuch as it is repre- 
ſented to us in the text, and in many other 
parts of Holy Scripture. 


I.. Behold, (faith the Prophet, in the 
« perſon of God) my Servant ſhall proſper ; 
«« He fhall be raiſed aloft, and magnified, and 
„very highly exalted. As many were aſto- 
% niſhed at him; (To ſuch a degree was 
his countenance disfigured, more than that 
„of man; And his form, more than the ſons 


2 I give this prophecy in Biſhop Lowth's tranſlation ; 
except in a few words, which ſhall be noticed. 


of 
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« of men ;) So many nations ſhall look on 
« him with admiration *; Before him ſhall 
« kings ſhut. their mouths ; For what was 
e not before declared to them, they ſhall ſee; 

„ And what they have not heard, they ſhall 
« attentively conſider *,”? 

Nothing can give us a more convincing af- 
ſurance, that this and other Prophecies are 
rightly applied to Chriſt, and his coming into 
the world, that they are wholly inapplicable 
to any other perſons and events, than the 
wonderful contraſt with which they preſent 
us in deſcribing the dignity of his perſon and 
eminence of his character, joined with his 
humiliation, his ſufferings, and death; in de- 
ſeribing the contempt and indignities with 


— 


9.90 30 ſhall he forinkle many nations.” Lowth., 

There are however material objections to rendering tv 
be hall ſprinkle, which are ſtated in the Biſhop's note on 
the place. Howbigant expreſſes it by recreabit, Michaelis 
by oblectabit, both from an Arabic ſenſe. The Lxx. have 
Nau et, probably reading NIN. See alſo Durell 
and Jubb-in the ſame note; and New Tranſlation af 
Iſaiah, note on the place, I prefer this reading. 

3 lite 13—15, 

4 which 
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which he was treated by the nation among 
whom he appeared, and at the'farne time tel- 
ling us, that he was to be magnified and ex- 
alted, that Nations and Kings thould revere and 
worſhip him, ranking themſelves under the 
ſtandard of that Religion which he was to 
deliver from God to mankind, and profeſſing 
to receive inſtruction from him as their Maſ- 
ter and Lord. To Chriſtians, who are well 
acquainted with the tranſactions of our Sa- 
viour's miniſtry, as they are related to us 
in the Goſpels, theſe particulars carty with 
them their own application. There is fuch 
a correſpondence between the Prophecy and 
the events, that conviction immediately te- 
ſults from it. But if any one doubt, whether 
this be really the caſe; let him ſearch through 
all antiquity, aud ſee, if he can find any per- 
ſon in whom theſe characters all agree, and 
to whom they cau with any degree of proba- 
bility be referred; and, if he cannot find ſuch 
a one (which I truſt he cannot) let him allow 
that perfon, in whom alone they all agtee, to 
have been ſent by God, and ſuch Prophe- 
cies to have been meant as evidences of 
that ſacred character, which he aſſumed. 


The 
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The Prophet proceeds, as if he had lived 
among his countrymen the Jews at the time 
when our Saviour appeared in Judea, and had 
been witneſs to the * and ſufferings 
be endured from the nation *—* Who hath 
believed our report; And to whom hath 
« the arm of Jehovah been manifeſted ? For 


« he groweth up in his ſight like a tender 


« ſucker ; And like a root from a thirſty ſoil 
« He hath no form, nor any beauty, that we 
« ſhould regard him; Nor is his countenance 
ſuch, that we ſhould defire him. Detpiſed, 
« nor accounted in the number of men; A 
man of ſorrows, and acquainted with grief; 
« As one that hideth his face from us; 
„He was deſpiſed, and we eſteemed him 
«6 not *. 6 99 

Could one of our Lord's own diſciples, 
who was preſent with him throughout his 
miniſtry, and a witneſs of the contempt and 
indignities with which he was treated by 


* See New Tranſ. of If. Notes, p. 319. 
5 Y297 Heb. © in their ſight.” Lowth. 
6 In, 1—3. 


I 
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the Jews, have himſelf given us a more 

lively picture of his ſituation, and of their 
behaviour? Does even the hiſtory, in which 

theſe circumſtances are related, repreſent them 

to us more ſtrongly? - * 

« Surely our infirmities he hath une ; 
© And our ſorrows he hath carried them; Vet 
« we thought him judicially ſtricken ; Smit- 
& ten of God and afflicted. But he was 
„ wounded for our tranſgreſſions z Was ſmit- 
« ten for our iniquities; The chaſtiſement, 
« by which our peace is effected, was laid 
« upon him; And by his bruiſes we are healed. 
« We all of us like ſheep have ſtrayed ; We 
& have turned aſide every one to his own way; 
« And Jehovah hath made to light upon him 
« the iniquity of us all. 

No paſſage, even of the New Teſtament, 
declares more exprefily the end and purpoſe 
of Chriſt's ſufferings and death; that he 
might make an atonement for the fins of 
mankind ; that, by the perfect and ſufficient 
Sacrifice of himſelf once offered, he might 


7 V. 4—6. 
obtain 
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obtain for them forgiveneſs of their fins, and 
reconciliation with God. And to whom is 
this applicable but to Chriſt? Who ever be- 
ſides our Lord was wounded for our tranſgref- 
ſions, and ſmitteri for our miquities; ſo that | 

by his puniſhment we ſhould obtain peace 

and reconciliation, ſo that by his bruifes we 

ſhould be healed ? What man ever was there, 

whoſe virtue or whoſe ſufferings were of 

that efficacy, as to atone for the numberleſs 

tranſgreſſions of mankind ; who have always 
| been ſtraying from the path of their duty, 
| and ſuffering themſelves to be blindly led 
away from it by their own evil and corrupt 
affect ions? What is here ſpoken by the Pro- 
phet 1s intelligible only when applied to 
Chriſt ; and being ſo applied, every expreſſion 
appears pertinent and juſt. 

« It was exacted, and he was made an- 
« ſwerable ; and he opened not his mouth. 
« As a lamb that is led to the ſlaughter, 
And as a ſheep before her fheerers, Is 
dumb; ſo he opened not his mouth. 
By an oppreſſive judgement he was taken 
off; And the men of his generation who 

I 2 6 can 
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4 can deſcribe ©? For he was cut off from 
« the land of the living; For the tranſgreſ- 
« fion of my people he was ſmitten to death. 
« And his grave was appointed with the 
« wicked ; But with the rich man was his 
„ tomb. Although he had done no wrong, 
Neither was there any guile in his mouth; 
% Yet it pleaſed Jehovah to cruſh him with 
« affliction, If his ſoul ſhall make a pro- 
« pitiatory ſacrifice, He ſhall fee a ſeed which 
4 ſhall prolong their days, And the gracious 
« purpole of Jehovah ſhall proſper in his 
„ hands.“ | 
The Prophet preſents an affecting picture 
of the patience and meekneſs with which 
he bore the inſults, the injuſtice, and the 
cruelty of his enemies; of that condeſcen- 
tion with which he ſubmitted to the moſt 
painful, the moſt ignominious death. How 
ſtrongly 1s pointed out that remarkable cir- 


*<« And his manner of life who would declare? Lowth. 
M1 Heb. I prefer the meaning expreſſed above. 
dee Lowth's Comm. and New Tranſ of Iſ. 


9 v. 710. 


cumſtance, 
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cumſtance, * his being numbered -with the 
« tranſgreflors,” his being condemned to a pu- 
niſhment inflicted only on the vileſt criminals, 
and which be ſuffered: together with them, 
having two thieves crucified, one on his right 
hand, and another on his left ! Neither is that 
other circumſtance no leſs remarkable omitted, 
© his tomb being with the rich ;* his being 
buried by Joſeph of Arimathea in a manner 
the moſt improbable for one, who had ſuffered 
as the worſt and meaneſt of criminals. After 
having dwelt on the humiliation and ſufferings 
of Chriſt, after expreſsly ſaying that his 
death was a Propitiatory Sacrifice, the Prophet 
repreſents, in the ſame elegant and ſublime 
language, that numerous offspring, more 
* abundant than the effuſion of the morning- 
© dew , which ſhould be derived from him 
as their Author; the extent and conti- 
nuance of that Religion, which he ſhould 
eſtabliſh. 3 

He then proceeds, re- aſſuming the perſon 
of God Of the travail of his ſoul he ſhall 
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e ſee the fruit, ] and be ſatisſied; By the 
% knowlege of him ſhall my Servant Juſtify 
% many; For the puniſhment of their ini- 
„ quities {ſhall he bear. Therefore will I dife 
«tribute to him the many for his portion; 
% And the mighty people ſhall he ſhare. for 
his ſpoil; Becauſe he poured out bis {foul 
*« onto death z And heſwas numbered with 
« the tranigreſſors; And he bare the fin of 
* many ; And made intsrceſſion for the raf. 
«« greſſors 

We ſee clearly mines out a. 1 
oben of that Religion which he planted; 
the growth of the Goſpel, that grain of 
* myuſtard-ſ{ecd, which was indeed the leaſt of 
all ſeeds, but which ſoon became a tree, 10 
that the birds of the air came and lodged in 
the branches of it. We now behold it ex- 
51 1 „. be ak | a 
u Matt, xiii. 31, 32. | 

Our Lord's foretelling by this prophetic parable the 
rapid and wonderful propagation of his Religion, an event 
ſo unlikely in the natural courſe of things to come to 


paſs, carries with it as evident marks of divine foreknow- 


lege, as the event ſo foretold does of divine interpoſition 
in its s accompliſhment. 


tended 
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tended over the moſt powerful, the moſt en- 
lightened countries of the world; thus far 
hath the work of the Lord proſpered in his 
hands; it has ſupported itſelf hitherto with 
ſucceſs againſt all the efforts of his adverſaries; 
and ſo we truſt it will ſtill ſupport itſelf till 
the conſummation of all things, and as it 
approaches this period will grow more per- 
fect and more extenſive. 

Thus have I endeavoured to exfibit a moſt, 
e Prophecy; and by this ſhort ap- 
plication of it to ſhew, how exactly it marks 
out all-the principal circumſtances of the hu- 
miliation, the ſufferings, the death, the ſub- 
ſequent exaltation of Chriſt, and the propa» 
_ gation of his Religion; and how impoſſible it 
is to apply it with any degree of probability to 
any other perſon or events. You muſt all be 
ſenſible, that it is the Spirit of God alone, which 
can foretell things diſtant and contingent ; you 
muſt all be convinced, when you read the paſ- 
ſage of an author, profeſſing to ſpeak by the 
command of God, committing what he ſpoke 
to writing at a certain time, and find any 
perſon and any events, which exifled many 

""* 4 ages 
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apes after that time, ſo to correſpond with it 
in all their circumſtances, as to make this 
correſpondence impoſſible to be the work of 
chance, that ſuch a paſſage was in truth a Pro- 
phecy, was dictated by God, and meant to be an 
undeniable teſtimony to the pretenſious of that 
_ perſon, in whom all the particulars contained in 
it ſhould thus evidently be accompliſhed. 
Haiah propheſied not leſs than ſeven hun- 
dred years before the coming of Chriſt; this 
paſſage of his prophetical writings had plain 
reference to that Meſſiah, whom the Jewiſh 
nation expected, and in this ſenſe the Jews 
themſelves underſtood it *;'at this diſtance of 
time we ſee Jeſus appear; he profeſſes him- 
ſelf to be the Son of God, the expected Meſ- 
ſiah; for the truth of this profeſſion he ap- 
peals to his doctrines, to his miracles, and to 
the things which the Prophets had written 
concerning himſelf; we compare theſe things, 
written many ages before, with thoſe which 
did in fact happen to him; we ſee in them 
the moſt wonderful and exact agreement, ſuch 
as chance has never been known ta. praduce 


See the Chaldee Paraphraſe, Targum Jonathan, in 
the Polyglott. 


in 
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in a ſingle inſtance; but which muſt have 
been the reſult of defign, aud muſt ariſe from 
a train of events marked out and conducted for 
wiſe purpoſes by God himſelf. What conclu- 
fon is to be drawn from all this? What con- 
eluſion indeed can be more evident, than that 
Jeſus was truely that divine perſon whom he 
declared himſelf to be, and as ſuch has a right 
to our belief in what he has revealed to us of 


God's will, and our obedience 1 in what * has 
commanded us? 


h Il. I proceed to conſider the ſufferings and 
death of Chriſt under the notion of a Propiti- 
atory Sacrifice, an Offering for Sin, as it is re- 
preſented to us in the text, and in many other 
parts of Holy Scripture. 

The _ doctrine peculiar to 9 
whereby it is diſtinguiſhed from every ſyſtem 
of religion, whether framed by Human Reaſon 
only, or pretending to Divine Revelation, 
is; that God will, on account and for the 
ſake of the ſufferings and death of Chriſt, for- 
give men their offences, accept their imperfect 
obedience, and confer on them eternal hap- 
pineſs in a future ſtate, if they will comply 


with 
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with the conditions required; namely, an 
honeſt acceptance of thoſe truths which are 
offered to them on ſufficient and convincing 
evidence, ſincere repentance” for their! paſt 
tranſgreſſions, and effectual reſolutions of 
doing weill for the future. We are taught, 
that on this account God will depart from the 
rigor of ſtrict juſtice, and will make that al- 

lowance for our infirmities and offences, to 
which nothing on our part can give us a 
right; that he will place within our reach 
thoſe rewards, which no merits of our own 
cali poſſibly demand. If without theſe pro- 
miſes of mercy God were t6 enter into judge» 
ment with his ſervants, in his fi ight could no 
man living be juſtified, - 

If it be aſked, why God would not pardon 
the fins of mankind without the intervention 
of ſuch a Saviour; why he required ſuch a 
price for his mercy as the ſufferings and death 
of his only Son; why we could not be brought, 
be reconciled to him, without the innocent 
ſuffering for the guilty, the juſt for the un- 
juſt ; the beſt anſwer perhaps is, that we do 
not know; that we are not competent judges 


of 
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of all the reaſons on which he proceeds in 
his dealings with mankind. ' Who ſhall pre- 
ſcribe to him, on what terms it 1s fit he ſhould 
accept diſobedient and ſinful creatures? Some 
of the reaſons however of the divine conduct 
are in this inſtance ſufficiently apparent. No- 
thing can impreſs us with a ſtrouger ſenſe of 
his hatred to fin, of the ſevere puniſhment 
due to it, than his accepting no leſs a ſacri- 
fice than that of his dear Son, voluntarily of- 
fered, as the only expiation whereby it could 
be done away, Thus much it is of importance 

for us to know, that we may fee the malignant 
pature of Sin, and more ſtudiouſly avoid it; 
with other difficulties, which may be raiſed 
on the ſubject we are little concerned, provided 
we are well aſſured, that this event was 
brought to paſs by the expreſs appointment of 
God, and for the purpoſes which he has de- 
clared to us. 

The death of Chriſt then was to all mans» 
kind what Propitiatory Sacrifices, Sin-offerings, 
were ſuppoſed to be to the perſons who of- 
fered them. By his having ſubmitted to the 
death of the croſs, we (if we comply with 
the 
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the conditions required of us) are promiſed 

to have our fins pardoned, and the puniſhment 
of them remitted ; as they, who offered ſa- 


crifices for their fins, hoped to have * means 
of thoſe ſacrifices. | 


In the remaining part of this diſcourſe I 
will confine myſelf to this reſemblance; and 
endeavour to ſhew, that ſuch Sacrifices cannot 
reaſonably be accounted for in any other way, 
than by ſuppoſing they were originally com- 
manded by God, and deſigned by him as 
Types to prefigure, and to foretell, (if I may 
uſe the expreſſion) not in words but in actions, 
the one final and all-ſufficient Sacrifice of 
Chriſt ; that lamb, which was ordained to 
be flain before the foundation of the world. 

This religious rite was not firſt inſtituted 
by the Moſaic Law, and the uſe of it did not 
only obtain among the Jewiſh people; but it 
appears from the facred writings, that it was 
practiſed long before this period, and was 
indeed coeval with the firſt inhabitants of 
the world. In all the variety of religious ce- 
remonies and worſhip, which different na- 

tions 


bs 
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tions and different ages have adopted, we find 
almoſt univerfally, that however they might 
differ in all other 'particulars, yet in this at 
leaſt they agreed. Not only the Jews and 
their anceſtors the Patriarchs, but Heathens 
of almoſt all denominations, modern as well 
as ancient, thought, that by ſacrificing an 
innocent animal they could appeaſe their of- 
fended deities, avert impending evils, and ob- 
tain the pardon of their fins. Chriſtianity in- 
deed has put an end to this rite in thoſe 
countries which it poſſeſſes, and in others 
which it formerly poſletſed ; with Chriſtians 
this rite has loſt its meaning ; they know, 
that through the offering of the body of Jeſus 
Chriſt once for all that ſacrifice was performed, 
to which all theſe figurative ſacrifices had re- 
ference ; that by it they are ſanQificd, and 
need not any farther offering for ſin, 
Thus univerſal then was this rite ; yet, if 
we conſider it, what could be more unreaſon- 
able, than for men conſcious of their own. 
guilt to expect, that a wile and juſt God 
would be induced to pardon it by their ſhed- 
Oy the blood of an innocent animal? Thoſe 
offerings, 
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offerings, either of living creatures, or of 
fruits of the earth, which were meant as ex. 
preſſions of gratitude and praiſe to the all- 
bountiful giver of them, we cannot doubt 
about; the reaſon of them is obvious; no- 
thing can be more natural, than for men thus 
to ſignify their adoration and thankfulneſs for 
all the bleſſings he is continually beſtowing 
on them. But to think, that they could 
transfer their own fins to an animal, which 
they put to death; to ſuppoſe, that God would 
not puniſh them for fins wilfully committed, 
| becauſe they puniſhed a creature, which had 
not committed and could not commit fins, is 
ſo unreaſonable, that it can hardly be con - 
ceived any number of men, however ſmall, 
ſhould have agreed in entertaining thisopimton. 
Yet we find in fact, that almoſt the whole 
world have done this; and, if it had not been 
for Chriſtianity, we ſhould have probably our- 
ſelves been at this time _—_— ſuch ſacrifices 
to God. 

We do not wonder, that almoſt all nations 
have agreed in the belief and worſhip of a Su- 
preme Beivg ; this is a truth, which Nature 

e and 
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and Reaſon are always inculcating every 
thing we ſee around us leads us to it; it would 
have been rather wonderful, if the belief of 
this Being had not prevailed, if ſome ſort of 
worſhip had not every where been addreſſed 
to him; but that they ſhould almoſt all agree 
in one particular act of worſhip, of all the 
moſt unaccountable, in itſelf unpleaſant and 
diſguſting, and according to all reaſon wholly 
foreign and inadequate to the end propoſed, 
is a circumſtance ſo extraordinary, that it 
cannot ſufficiently excite our curioſity and 
admiration. | 
The Natural Reaſon of men could not lead 
them to it; their almoſt univerſal conſent 
in it cannot be aſcribed to chance ; and the 
only ſatisfactory ſolution we can find of theſe 
difficulties is to have recourſe to the command 
of God; to ſuppoſe, that Sacrifices were in- 
ſtituted originally by him; and that they 
were derived from the firſt anceſtors of man- 
kind throughout their whole poſterity : we 
know, that he preſcribed the obſervance of 
them to the ' Jewiſh nation with peculiar 
circumſtances of ſolemnity and exactneſs. 
5 He 


a 
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He certainly meant by this rite in general, 
and by the Jewiſh ſacrifices in particular, 
to prefigure, and to foretell, (as I ſaid; before) 
not in words but in actions, the final and 
all-ſufficient Sacrifice of Chriſt; that, when 
this great event ſhould be accompliſhed, 
all men might ſee, that he had by their 
own religious notions and ceremonies ap- 
priſed them of this his method of reconci- 
lation with mankind: by the blood of Chriſt, 
and had in all ages marked it out to them 
by their own ſactifices; a »religious - rite, 
which, if taken by itſelf, is unreaſonable. 
and unintelligible, but conſidered with re- 
ference. to its principal object appears. to 
be one of the many wonderful atteſtations 
God has given to the Chriſtian diſpenſation, 
and as ſuch an of his wiſdom and his 
goodneſs. 

In the firſt part of this Iſcourls I re- 
cited a. moſt remarkable Prophecy. concern- 
ing Chriſt, and by a brief application of 
it endeavoured to ſhew, that it was ac- 
compliſhed in him with the moſt wonder- 
ful exactneſs, but was wholly inapplicabls 

to 
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to any other perſon whatſoever. The laſt 
part has been employed in repreſenting the 
reſemblance between the death of Chriſt and 
Propitiatory Sacrifices, ſuch as were offered 
not only by the Jews, but by Heathens of 
almoſt all ages and countries ; and the great 
improbablity, 1 had almoſt ſaid the impoſſi- 
bility, of this religious rite having ever ob- 
tained ſo univerſally, if it had not been iuſti- 
tuted by the expreſs command of God, and 
deſigned by him to prefigure the Sacrifice of 
the Meſſiah. I meant to offer theſe confidera- 
tions as ſtriking evidences of the truth of our 
Religion, and as evidences of the ſame kind. 
In one caſe, the death of Chriſt was foretold 
by words delivered and written ſome hundreds 
of years before the event happened ; in the 
other, the ſame was foretold almoſt as clearly, 
not by words, but by a religious rite, begun 
in the earlieſt» ages, and almoſt univerſally 
continued throughont the ſucceeding periods 


. and in the remoteſt countries of the world. 
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On a Furunr 874 TE, as revealed by Cuxisr, 
and confirmed by his RESURRECTION. 
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2 TIM. i. 10. Ovx Saviour Jesvs CRI 
' HATH BROUGHT LIFE ANDIMMORTALITY 
FO LIGHT THROUGH THE Gosp EL. 


HE Religion of Chriſt firſt eſtabliſhed 

the certainty of a Future State, and 
pointed out to mankind the means, by which 
happineſs may be obtained in it. However 
neceflary this knowlege may appear to have 
been at all times, that men might have ſuffi- 
cient motives to do their duty, yet it had never 
before pleaſed the Divine Wiſdom expreſsly 
to reveal it to them; neither had they been 
able, 
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able, with all their inquiries: and all their 
reaſonings, to eſtabliſh its reality, with clear- 
neſs or aſſurance ſufficient to command the 
general belief, or to influence the general con - 
duct of mankind. The full declaration f 
this great and moſt important truth was re- 
ſerved for the Son of God; who, being the 
« laſt and ſupreme Teacher of his will, hath 
* aboliſhed death, and brought life and im- 
mortality to light through the Goſpel.” 
He hath aſſured us on his divine authority, 


that a Future State of exiſtence awaits us all; 8 


he hath promiſed: rewards in that ſtate to 
good men, and denounced: puniſhments on 
the wicked; and by what he taught, and 
what he ſuffered for us, he hath enabled us 


to obtain the one, and to be ſecure from the 
other. | 


How much we are on this account indebted 
to Chriſtianity will appear from the follow- 
ing conſiderations ; that without the cer- 
tainty of a Future State all Religion muſt 
be imperfe&@ and ineffectual; that this cer- 
tainty was not afforded by any Religion or 

K 2 i 
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Philoſophy preceding the Goſpel; but that 
it was afforded by this, the expectation of 
ſuch a State being expreſsly confirmed by 
the Reſurrection of Chriſt, and propoſed 
by him as the en e, of human 
conduct. | 


5 The end of al Religidn is VE the 
favor of God, and by means of this favor the 
greateſt good which man is capable of receiv- 
ing. For God being all-powerful, and the 
giver of all good things to his creatures, it 
follows, from his being wiſe and juſt alfo, 
that he will ſo employ his power, that he 
will diſpoſe things in ſuch a manner, as to 
make the condition of thoſe, who moſt en- 
deavour to pleaſe and obey him, on the whole 
the beſt and happieſt. We cannot call in 
queſtion the ability of God to confer happi- 
neſs on us, in whatever degree or to what- 
ever duration he ſhall think fit; the ſources 
are inexhauſtible, | from whence he diſpenſes 
it throughout the whole extent of creation, 
and communicates it to different beings in 
ſuch degrees, as their reſpective natures and 

_ merits 
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merits will admit. - Being then all · powerful 
to give us What is goad, if he did not give 
the greateſt good to thoſe who moſt deſerve 
it by endeavouring to pleaſe him, he would 
contradict both his juſtice: and his wiſdom.” 
It would be unjuſt in him, as the Moral Go- 
vernor of the Univerſe, to treat evil men 
better than good, to reward diſobedience and 

puniſh obedience in his ſubjects. It would 
alſo. be unwiſe in him to expect, that reaſon< 
able creatures ſhould obey his laws, if it can 
at any time be their true intereſt nat to obey 
them; if they can poſſibly obtain from their 
diſobedience a greater good, than their obe- 
dience. will certainly produce. Man ought 
therefore to expect from the favor of God the 
greateſt good, that his nature is capable of 
receiving; - and for the ſame reaſon he muſt 
alſo dread the greateſt pes as the wise 
of his diſpleaſure. 

If then God makes his lai diſtinction 
between good and bad men by diſtributing to 
them reſpectively the bleſfings and evils of 
the preſent life, it ſhould follow, that theſe 
are the greateſt which can be conferred or 
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infliged on us; and that they ſhould be 
dealt out to us in exact — to the 
merits or demerits of our conduct. 
But ſuch is the condition of all age d in 
thin world, that thoſe, which are generally 
eſteemed the moſt valuable, cannot from their 
very nature afford great and laſting happineſs. 
The hiſtory of common life is made-up of 
Vain purſuits after it, and continual diſap- 
peintments; we ſee men laboring with eager- 
neſs and ſolicitude to attain that which, when 
attained, grows indifferent or diſguſting; we ſee 
them place their hopes of enjoyment on things 
the moſt unworthy of them, and incapable 
of producing any conſiderable degree of it; 
we: ſee them, when they have acquired what 
is really valuable, and an object deſerving 
their purſuits, having the poſſeſſion of it 
embittered by ſome unforeſeen calamity, or 
at once ſtripped of it by the rapacious and 
irreſiſtible hand of death. Uncertainty indeed, 
the moſt fluctuating and momentary, is a 
character which belongs ſo univerſally to all 
human things, that it is of itſelf ſufficient to 
depreciate them in the eyes pf wiſe. men, and 
W 1 to 
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to make us think it impoffible, that the 
greateſt good deſigned by God for reaſonable 
creatures can be made of ſuch mean and 
periſhable materials. With regard to our en- 

joyment of preſent things, ſuch is always their 
unceftditity ; we may always be deprived of 
them at the ſhorteſt notice; but that we Hh 
be deprived of them at a period, which 
cannot be far diſtant, we are ſure; that 
event is certain, by which all our intereſt in 
them will be at once extinguiſhed. | 

If, indeed, the good things of the ebe 
life were by their value and permanency able 
to make us happy, yet the moſt common ex- 
perience muſt convince us, that they ate by 
no means dealt out to men according to their 
deſerts, Notwithſtanding the tendency of 
Virtue to make us happy, and of Vice to 
make us miſerable, even in this world, 
theſe natural effects of both are contiuually 
defeated ; whenever we take a view of hu- 
man affairs, good and evil appear to be 
ſcattered about almoſt promiſcuouſſy, and 
forbid” us to ſuppoſe, that God means to 


2 his final juſtice in the n life 
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That courſe af things, which we attribute 
to chance, and call accidental oaly. becauſe 
we cannot account, for it, but which is in, fact 
the diſpoſition aſſigned to them by Proyi · 
dence, is reducible to no rules which Hu- 

man Reaſon can diſcover, aud baffles every 
attempt of guts to recancile it with the, divine 
wiſdom and goodneſs, if we do not extend 
our proſpect beyond the limits of the world. 
And the virtuous part of mankind have not 
only been in common with others at all times 
ſubject to the accidental evils of their nature; 
but ſeem often to be marked out as objects 
of peculiar ; injuries, inflicted by the moſt un- 
worthy of their fellow-creatures, Integrity, 
either by openly oppoſing the deſigns of wicked 
men, or at leaſt tacitly upbraiding them for their 
crimes, has in all ages frequently drawn down 
on itſelf ſeyere calamities, which are alſo ren- 

dered ſometimes more grie vous by the tri- 
umphant ſecurity of Vice. | 
The good. things therefore of this e 
not being in themſelves ſufficievtly valuable, 
pot being permanent in their duration, and 
not being diſtributed to men according to 
5 their 
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their merits, cannot be obtained by Religian, 
and if they; could be obtained cannot be an 
object worthy of it; ſince the end of Religion 
is to acquire. the favor of an almighty and a 
Juſt God; who bas the power and will of giv- 
ing the greateſt good to thaſe who moſt de- 
ſerve it of him. Its object therefore muſt be 
future good, great in the degree, certain in 
the duration, and ſo conferred as to anſwer 
the full purpoſes of the divine juſtice z which 
will alſo not fail to infſict on the diſobedient 
future evil in its due proportions: that 18, 
there muſt be a Future State, in which goad 
men ſhall be rewarded, and wicked men pu- 
niſned. Without this it is apparent, that 
all Religion mult be imperfect and iueffec - 
tual ; the commands it lays on men will be 
feeble, the motives it propoſes to them inade- 
quate; their duty and their intereft will be 
at variance, which iu their nature they can» 
not be; an all- powerful and wiſe God may 
demand the obedience of his creatures, aud 
yet (what 1s moſt abſurd) it w be gin in 
tereſt to diſobey him. 


II. The 
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II. The certainty however of "ſuch a 
Future State, was not afforded” by any Re- 
ligion or Philoſophy preceding the Goſpel. 
From the divine original of the Jewiſh Re- 
ligion it might perhaps be expected, that a 


truth of fuch conſequence to mankind, in 
which their conduct here and their happineſs 
hereafter were ſo much concertied; ſhould 
have been revealed to that people with the 
utmoſt plainneſs and certainty. But it ap- 
pears, that the Divine Wiſdom did not think 
proper to do this, and made uſe'6f other mo- 
tives to reward their obedience or to puniſh 
their diſobedience to his government. The 
bleſſings promiſed to them and the evils 
with which they were threatened were to take 
place in the preſent life, and chiefly to affect 
them as a nation; they were to enjoy in the 
one caſe public proſperity, in the other they 
were to expect public calamities and diſtreſs, 


Concerning a Future State nothing was ex- 
preſsly declared; and although from many 
particulars of their Sacred Hiſtory and their 
Religion, there might be ſufficient reaſon to 
infer the reality of ſuch a ſtate, yet this did 

not 
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not make part of the Divine Revelation de- 
livered to them by Moſes, and was left to 
be colle ted by hoe: own. / realbnings and 
conjectures, | | | 
They had Indeed; 5 1 bo their 105 
a true notion of God, of his holineſs, his 
wiſdom, and his juſtice, and above all of his 
being the One only God to the excluſion of 
all others. They muſt ſee that their public 
condition, however it might correſpond to 
their merits as a nation taken all together, 
yet could never be the meaſure of dealing out 
exact juſtice to individuals. Theſe in all com- 
munities differ prodigiouſly from each other, 
and are mixed together, the good along with 
the bad, though one of theſe claſſes may fo 
far prevail, as to ſtamp on the whole its own 
charaQer, They might alſo ſuppoſe, that the 
promiſes, given by God to their Patriarchs, 
and recorded in their hiſtory, were of too 
high and excellent a nature to relate only to 
the things of the preſent world'; that the 
condition of thoſe Patriarchs while they lived 
in it, could not be adequate to the expreſſions 
of favor conferred on them; but that there 

muſt 


- o 
: 
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- 
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muſt be reſerved for them ſome future, ſpi- 


ritual, and permanent bleſſings, by which 


| theſe promiſes would be fulfllecd. 


They, who lived under the Law of Moſes, 
might from ſuch reaſonings be ready to con- 


elude, that there muſt be ſome other ſtate, 


beſides the preſent, in which the juſtice of 
God was fully to be adminiſtered; and it is 


probable, that many wiſe and good men 
among them embraced this opinion; an opi- 


nion, which by degrees ſeemed to gain ground, 
aud at length to prevail in the later ages of 
that nation, when thie period of Chriſt's ap- 
pearance approached, and Providence, by a fa- 
vorable diſpoſition of worldly events, began 
to prepare the way for the reception of his 
Religion. But although it might approve it- 


_ ſelf by reaſonable arguments to ſuch men, 


yet it can hardly be ſuppoſed, while their 
Law was filent on this ſubject, that even 
they could arrive àt any full affurance of 
it; much leſs that it could find acceſs to 
the bulk of the people, fo as to convince 


their underſtanding, and influence their con- 


duct. 
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doct “. So late as our Saviour's. time we ſee 
the Sadducees, a flouriſhing ſe& among 'the 
Jews, and that to which the moſt conſiderable 
perſons of their nation belonged, profeſſing 
principles, which ſeem indeed very little oon- 
' ſiſtent with their own Law, but which di- 
realy contradict every notion of another . 

and a Future Judgement. 

It may well be imagined, that 4 ignor- 
ance and uncertainty of the Heathen world _ 
- muſt have been, with reſpect to this particu- 
lar, ill greater than thoſe of the Jews. 
They enjoyed a revelation from God, and 
profeſſed to obey a law delivered by him to 
their forefathers ; they were taught the ob- 
ligations of moral duty and the perfeQions 
of the divine nature; while the Heathen, 
both 1n opinion - and profiles; were moſt of 
them ſunk into the worſt depravity and moſt 
abje& ſuperſtition. A Future State, therefore; 
amidſt the vulgar, was either not thought * 


The famous paſſage of Job, xix. 25, I 4k 
* that my Redeemer liveth, &c.” is much too obſcure, 
and its meaning is -too uncertain, for any ſtreſs to be 
properly laid on it in this queſtion, 

. Matt. xxii. 23. Acts xxiii. 8: Joſ. Ant. xvii 1. 
De Bello Jud, II. 8. ed. Hudſon. 


or 
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or not regarded; the fabulous accounts given 
of it in the popular religions were fo abſurd 
and incredible, that they could neither pro- 
cure any general belief, nor obtain any general 
influence; Among the wiſe and learned of 
the countries, with which we are beft ac- 
quainted, ſome rejected it on principle ;' it 
was contrary to their whole philoſophy, and 
they made a merit of freeing mankind from 
the dread of it. Others (as their profeſſion 
was) doubted, and kept themſelves in total 


7 ſuſpenſe about it. The moſt reaſonable and 


moſt virtuous, who were inclined, and who 
wiſhed to believe it, believed it rather becauſe 
they wiſhed to do ſo, than becauſe they were 
convinced by any ſatisfactory and concluſive 
arguments. Thoſe by which they endes- 
voured to prove its reality, were ſo feeble 
and fallacious, that they were not likely to 
produce general conviction in others; and we 
ſee, that after all their reaſonings there always 
remained on their own minds a conſiderable 
degree of uncertainty and doubt +, 


+ See Dif. iv, and App. ii. where this fubjeRt i 
treated morg at large. Ne 
U 


It 
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But even ſuppoſing the continuance of the 
Human Soul after death well eftabliſhed by 
the doctrines of ſome philoſophical lets, it 
was fuch a continuance as would anſwer no 
moral purpofes ; ; it would neither ſatisfy the 
reaſonable expectations of Man, nor juſtify 
the providence of God. For if its exiſtence 
were continued by a tranſmigration into other 
living Beings, or by a re- union with the great 
Animating Principle of the univerſe, what is 
this to us, if it be not attended with Conſci- 
ouſneſs; if we do not know ourſelves to he 
the ſame, who exiſted in a former ſtate; if 
we do not know, that the good we enjoy, or 
the evil we ſuffer, is the conſequence of our 
conduct in that ſtate? It is Conſciouſneſs, 
that conſtitutes our moral identity; it is the 
link, that-unites the different portions of ex- 
iſtence of the ſame being into one whole. | 
Break this continuity of exiſtence 1 into parts in- 
dependent, unconnected, and unconcerned 
with each other; and ſo many ſeparate ſouls 
may as well exiſt in ſucceſſion. We ſhoyld 
be no more affected with the condition of our 
ſoul, either before or after the preſent life, 

ito 
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than we are with the ſituation of any particles 
of matter before they belonged to our body, 


or after they are detached from it and i incor- 
Fo wk _— cher ſubſtance.” 


m. In ſuch i ignorance and doubt refpelting 
a Futbre State, capable of anſwering any 
moral purpoſes, and of aſſigning due retribu- 
tion to rational agents, were mankind left by 
the Religion and Philoſophy of the old world. 
But that certainty on this ſubje&, which they 
fo much wanted, was afforded them by the 
Goſpel, the expectation of ſuch a State being 
expreſsly confirmed by the Reſurrection of 
Chriſt, and propoſed by him as the Tung 
principle of human conduct. 

In all the diſcourſes of our Lord to his 
diſciples, from the earlieſt part of his tminiſ- 


BE try, we find him teaching them all moral 


and religious duties in their moſt perfect form, 
and evidently referring them to motives fot 
the performance of thoſe duties, confifting 
not of the advatitages of the preſent, but of the 
rewards of a future life. Their minds were 
— prepared for receiving the doctrine of 


a Fu- 
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2 Future State by the general opinion of the 
Jewiſh nation at that time tending that way: 
it was implied in all his inſtructions to them; 
and, as his own death and reſurrection ap- 
proached, he communicated it to them more 
expreſsly. He certainly did not endeavour to 

influence his followers by promiſes f tem- 

poral proſperity and greatneſs; theſe he always 
diſclaimed for himſelf, and was ſo far from 
encouraging in them, that, if any thing eſ- 
caped them which betrayed a thought of 
this kind, it was ſure to draw from him a 
quick and ſevere reproof 5, He recommended 
to them virtues, which were for the moſt part. 
not at all "adapted to procure the power, the 
wealth, or the pleaſures of the world, ſuch 
as temperance, patience, humility, gentle- 
neſs, and forgiveneſs of injuries ; and the re- 
wards propoſed to them were future, ſpiri- 
tual, and heavenly bleſſings. He exhorted 
* them not to lay up treaſures upon earth, 
* where moth and ruſt corrupt, and where 


« thieves break through and ſteal; but to lay 


See Matt. xvi. 21—23. Mark ix. 53—37. 
L up 
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« up for themſelves treaſures in Heaven to 
provide for their happineſs in another ſtate, 
where it cannot be affected by human ideas 
or human violencde. 

He delineated the awful ee & a 
Future Judgement, when the whole human 
race ſhopld appear before his tribunal, and 
men ſhould receive from him ſuch a ſentence 
as their reſpective conduct had deſerved”, 
He repreſents this diſplay. of the divine juſ- 
tice by images taken from the forms and ſo- 
lemnities of human judicatures; images; the 
moſt familiar and intelligible to thoſe who 
heard him, and moſt. likely to make an im- 
preſſion on them. For things ſo far removed 
from our conceptions can be no otherwiſe re- 
preſented with effect to us, than by calling 
in the aid of familiar objects, and Depot 
ſuch reſemblances 

This proſpect of futurity 3 0 grea 
motive, on which all Chriſtians muſt act in 


s Matt, vi. 19, 20. 

7 Matt. xxv. 31—46. 

The ſame images are alſo employed in Dan. vii. 9, 
10; and Rev. xx. 4, 11, 12. 


the 
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the performance of their duty. But peculiar 
aſſurances of future rewards were neceſſary to 
ſupport thoſe diſciples, whom our Lord ad- 
drefled in moſt of his diſcourſes, in the con- 
flict they were to endure with the power and 
prejudices of the world as the firſt preachers 
of his religion. He tells them, therefore, that 
they are bleſſed, who are perſecuted for 
tighteouſneſs ſake, for that theirs is the 
kingdom of Heaven; and bids them rejoice 
and be exceeding glad, when they are re- 
viled and injurioufly treated for his ſake, for 
that their reward would be great in Hea- 
ven“. And, when he firſt gave his Apoſtles 
their commiſſion, he forewarned them, not to 
fear thoſe who kill the body, and are not 
* able to kill the foul; but rather to fear Him, 
* who is able to ee both body and a in 
Hell N br £93 

Thus did our Abies techn bis hole 
miniftry, propoſe to his diſciples a Future State 
of rewards'and puniſhments, as the object to 


0 Matt. V. 10—12. | 
% Matt. x. 28. 


which 
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which all their views were to be directed; 
but he gave the moſt expreſs declaration and 
convincing proof of it in his own Reſurrec- 
tion; an event, which more than any other 
confirmed the truth of his religion in general, 
and of this doctrine in particular. He fore- 
told it himſelf to his diſciples, as the great 
teſt of his being the Meſſiah ; and the ac- 
compliſhment of this prediction before eye- 
witneſſes confirmed all his pretenſions, and 
ſet the ſeal of divine authority to all his doc- 
trines. That of a Future State, as the moſt 
important and moſt nearly connected with 
this event, was confirmed by it moſt ex- 
preſſly. God hath given aſſurance unto all 
men, that he hath appointed a day, in which 
© he will judge the world in righteouſneſs by 
© that man, whom he hath ordained, in that 
© he hath raiſed him from the dead. 
Of this fact, as including in it all others 
reſpecting Chriſt, the Apoſtles profeſſed them- 
ſelves witneſſes; on this they particularly 


1 Matt, xvi. 21. Mark vii. 31. John xii. 32, 33 
* Acts xvii. 31. 0 . 


4 


inſiſted 
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infiſted in all their diſcourſes to their firſt 
converts; For, this being once well eſtabliſhed, 
none could: heſitate in receiving the doctrines 
they taught as the immediate declarations of 
God. The doctrine of a Future State in particu» 
lar was not only confirmed by the Reſurrection 
of Chriſt, conſidered as a miracle, but ſetting 
this aſide was rendered probable and credible 
by that event. The ſame God, who raiſed Jeſus 
from the dead, gave thereby a ſufficient in- 
dication, that he would quicken our mortal 
bodies; and having exhibited in his perſon 
the pledge and earneſt of a general reſurrec- 
tion, “he being the firſt fruits of them that 
« ſlept?,* hath marked him out as the Judge, 
before whoſe tribunal we muſt all appear, 
that every one may receive the things done 
in his body, according ta that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad“. 

It is here proper to obſerve, that moſt of the 
conjectures men had formed, or proofs they 
had pretended to give of a Future State, 


12 x Cor. xv. 20. 
14 2 Cor. v. 10. 


L 3 ſuppoſed 
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ſuppoſed only the re-exiſtence of our Souls; 
but that the Goſpel has taught us to expect 


a reſurrection of our Bodies alſo ; that they 
ſhall both be re-united in that condition 
either of happineſs or ſuffering, which our 
conduct has deſerved. This, conſidering the 
periſhable nature of our bodies, and the im- 
mediate change and diſſipation of them after 
death, may ſeem wonderful, almoſt impoſ- 
ſible; if any thing were impoſſible to God, 
who firſt formed theſe bodies, and gave them 
their vital powers. But let us reflect a mo- 


35. According to Saint Paul, however, our preſent 
Bodies muſt undergo ſome great change ; * for fleſh and 
© blood cannot inherit the kingdom of God, neither doth 
corruption inherit incorruption, As the plant pro- 
duced differs from the ſeed ſown; ſo will the body 
raiſed differ from that, which is committed to the 
ground, It is ſown in corruption, it is raiſed in 
e jncorruption; it is ſown in diſhenor, it is raiſed in 
« glory; it is ſown in weakneſs, it is raiſed in power; 
it is ſown a natural body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual body. 
he dead ſhall be raiſed incorruptible, and we ſhall 
* be changed; for this corruptible muſt put on incor- 
** ruption, and this mortal muſt put on immortality.” 


1 Cor. xv. 35-44. 50—43- 
ment, 
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ment, whether we can conceive with greater 
clearneſs the poſſibility of the exiſtence of the 
Soul ſeparate from the Body, than of the re- 
union of the Body to it. 

Whatever may be the ſpiritual and unknown 
nature of the Soul, the inftruments ſhe now 
uſes in her operations are all bodily ; her per- 
ceptions are all conveyed to her by bodily 
organs; to theſe the is ultimately indebted 
for the materials, on which ſhe works in her 
moſt difficult and ſublime employments. 


What notion can we form of the Soul ſub. 


fiſting by herſelf, and diveſted of theſe in- 
ſtruments? What account can we give of 
her, without having recourſe to repreſentations 
andexpreſſions, drawn from viſible and material 
ſubſtances ? What notion indeed can we form 
even of Ourſelves ; of the manner, in which 
the Soul and Body are united in our preſent 
ſtate ? How come the powers of moving and 
thinking to be connected with the inactive 
and inſenſible materials, of which our Bodies 
are compoſed? Why do theſe obey the com- 


mands of that Inviſible Principle, which 


LE reſides 


2 
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 refides within us ? The truth is, we are 
unable to explain the manner, in which we 
now exiſt and act; we are alike unable to 
explain that, in which the Soul can exiſt ſe- 
parately, or be re- united to the Body; and 
mult refer ourſelves, on ſubjects placed ſo far 
out of our reach, to the ſure and expreſs de- 
_ clarations of God concerning them. When 
we are once aſſured, that we ſhall exiſt again 
after the preſent life, and then receive from 
him the rewards or puniſhments due to our 
conduct in it, we know all that we are ca- 
pable of knowing, and all that really con- 
cerns us. ' | 

On theſe aſſurances reſts the whole of our 
Religion; for, if the firſt profeſſors of it © had 
hope only in this life, they were of all men 
molt miſerable, being expoſed for its ſake to 
the greateſt evils that human nature can 


10 If it be thought impoſſible, for an immaterial Soul to 
+ animate and direct a material Body; it ſeems no leſs im- 
poſhble, for an immaterial God to tathion and govern 2 
material World. 


endure. 
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endure, And now, when Chriſtianity has 
ceaſed to be an object of cruelty and perfecu- 
tion, take away the hopes of another life 
and the happineſs ' propoſed to good men in 
it, how can Chriſtians be profited by their 
religion? Is it a religion, that promiſes them 
the riches and greatneſs, the pleaſures and 
gratifications of the world! Can it, without 
the proſpect of futurity, take off the edge of 
affliction, and heal the wounds of adverſity? 
With what motives can it incite men to the 
performance of their duty, and ſupport them 
in the proſecution of it, when threatened 
with the evils of the world, or tempted by 
its advantages? It is this doctrine of a Future 
State, which pervades and animates the whole 
body of our Religion; which renders it oper- 
ative and effeftual ; which gives to every 

precept its weight, to every command its 
| ftrength and cogency; which makes our duty 
and our intereſt invariably the ſame and in- 
ſeparable; which reconciles the apparent con- 
fuſion of the world with the juſtice of God, 
and removes difficulties attending it otherwiſe 
inſurmountable. This doctrine is ſo eſſential 


to 
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to the Religion of Chriſt, that if we are not 
0 ſufficiently perſuaded of it to make it the 

prineiple on which we act, we are Chriſtians 

only by name, and do not underſtand the 

meaning of our profeſſion. 


DIS“ 
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On the IxyLVURENCE of the HoLy Srikrr. 


PniL, xi. 13. IT 1s GoD, THAT WORKETH 
IN YOU BOTH TO WILL AND TO po OF HIS 
GOOD PLEASURE. 


'T” HAT our minds are continnally under 

the government of God, that they are 
influenced by his Holy Spirit, and that the 
ſincere endeavours of good men are aſſiſted by 
him in the proſecution of virtuous conduct, 
is a doctrine repeatedly declared to us in the 
New Teſtament. At the firſt promulgation 
of Chriſtianity, this influence of the Holy 
Spirit was exerted in a moſt remarkable man- 
ner, by enabling the Apoſtles to work mi- 

2 racles 


: 
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racles of different kinds, and particularly by 
conferring on them the gift of Languages; that 
thoſe, who were to preach the new religion 
then publiſhed to the world, might at once 
be qualified to execute this office effectually 
in the different parts of it, and that the very 
circumſtance of their being ſo qualified might 
at the ſame time be a,convincing miracle to 
atteſt its truth. When Chriſtianity was once 
diffuſed over moſt of the countries then known 
or civiliſed, the reaſon of this extraordinary in- 
terpoſition of divine power in a great meaſure 
ceaſed ; the operations of God's Holy Spirit 
were (as it were) to return .into their uſual 
channel, and to flow along with the ordinary 

ſtream of the divine government, | 
But, notwithſtanding what is ſaid in the 
ſacred writings of this influence, it does not 
appear, that the generality of mankind are 
eaſily perſuaded of it; they ſee other men 
act on the common motives that come in their 
way, and with reſpect to themſelves it is an 
influence of which they are not ſenſible. 
Thoſe alſo, who think on the ſubje& with 
attention, and are beſt qualified to judge of 
| ity 
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it, may perhaps find it difficult to reconcile 
the Freedom of actiug and Merit of Man with 
ſuch an interpoſition of God; and may think, 
that man is made by it a mere machine, has 
no title to reward for good actions, if theſe are 
not the reſult of his own intentions, but of 
divine influence; and that there can be no teſt 
of human Virtue, if the mind be ge 
controuled by a ſuperior ow 


To NNE ainſi the effect ſuch difficulties 
may have on us, (I do not ſay to explain or 
to ſolve them, for many things relating to 
God and ourſelves muſt always remain in- 
explicable) I propoſe to inquire, whether it 
be not moſt agreeable to Reaſon to ſuppoſe, 
that God does influence the minds of men, 
even if we were not expreſsly informed of it 
by Revelation; and whether there be not 
many circumſtances perpetually occurring in 
the courſe of the world, which are as difficult 
to be reconciled with Human Freedom, and 
which muſt as much embarraſs vs in judging 
of the retribution due to Human Conduct, as 
this influence of the Holy Spirit on the minds 
of men. 


I. God 
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I. God is the author of the whole creation; 
not only of the material part of it, but alſo 
of all the intellectual powers, with which in- 
telligent Beings are endued. As it is moſt 
unreaſonable to deny the exiſtence of a God, 
who formed the world; ſo this being allowed, 
it is not leſs unreaſonable to ſuppoſe the 
world, which he hath thus formed, out of 
the reach of his government, and indepen - 
dent of his will. The Atheiſt only can 
with conſiſtency deny, that he governs the 
world; that by his power the great bodies of 
the univerſe had their reſpective motions at 
firſt impreſſed on them, and have theſe mo- 
tions ſtill continued; and that all the minute 
parts of it preſerve the wonderful order, in 
which we ſee them diſpoſed. And is there 
then the leaſt reaſon for excluding him from 
the government of the Moral World; for ſup- 
poſing that the intellectual powers of his 
creatures are leſs under his influence and di- 
rection, than the material and inanimate parts 
of the creation? On the contrary, if it were 
not certain, that the whole extent of Exiſt- 
ence, of n kind, is at all times com- 
prehended 
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prehended by the knowlege, aud ſubject to 
= power of God, the mental faculties he 
has diſtributed: to his creatures are the moſt. 
admirable of his works, and therefore the 
nobleſt object of his care and moſt worthy his 
attention: they ſeem. to partake in. ſome de- 
gree of his own nature, and to have a more 
immediate relation to the Divinity, We 
can conſider: mere Matter only as ſo, many 
materials in the hands of Him, who formed 
it into all that amazing variety of which the 
viſible world is compoſed; the powers of 
thinking appear of a higher nature; and to 
them the viſible world is ſubſervient. Were 
there not intelligent beings to inhabit it, that 


immenſe ſtructute might ſeem a work won- 


derful indeed, but uſeleſs; and the Author 
of it would be defraunded of that gratitude 
and praiſe, which are dye to him from every 
rational inhabitant, who 1s nat utterly inſen- 
fible to what is great and what is good. 

If therefore we allow God to govern the 
material part of the creation, there is. ſtill 
more reaſon to think, that he directs the ra- 
tional and intelligent part of it; as it is in 

its 
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its own nature ſuperior to the other, and is a 
work of the Deity, far more worthy the di- 
vine attention than any, even the moſt mag- 


_ nificent or the moſt. curious part of the vi- 


fible world. We cannot, indeed, trace the 
particular effects of the influence thus exerted 
by God on the minds of individuals; but in 
great events it becomes more diſcernible, and 
in the ſtate and revolutions of the different 
countries of the world we may diſtinguiſh 
the controul of Him, to whoſe deſigus the 


_ counſels of princes and the minds of whole 
nations are ſubſervient, being made to concur 
in producing events, which his wiſdom had 


marked out and predetermined. 

That God ſhould employ his influence on 
the minds of men, to aſſiſt them in their pur- 
ſuits of Virtue, and to deter them from Vice, 
15 moſt reaſonable, if we conſider, that he 
is the fountain of all moral excellence ; that 
he requires by his commands and encourages 
by his promiſes ſuch degrees of it in all in- 
telligent creatures, as their reſpective natures 
will admit; and that Virtue and Vice are in 
their conſequences beyond all things import- 
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ant to mankind. The events and cireum- 
ſtances of the world can only affect them dur- 


ing their preſent life; but their moral charac- 


ter is to determine their future condition, in 
which they are infinitely more intereſted; as 
they cheriſh Virtue, or are enſlaved to Vice, 
they are to be happy or miſerable in it. 
Whatever therefore tends to promote the moral 
goodneſs, and conſequently the final happi- 
neſs of mankind, we may conceive to be 
the moſt worthy object of divine benevolence. 


II. But, if God thus influences the minds 
of men, how can they be accountable for 
their actions, or be rewarded according to 
their merits? Indeed, what merits can they 
have, if he is the author of the good they do? 
Or, how ſhall it be known what a man de- 
ſerves for acting well, if this, in part at leaſt, 
be the effe& of an interpoſition from God ? It 
15 certainly impoſſible for us to determine the 
merits of others, though we may be aſſured, 
that the divine juſtice will do it perfectly. 
But, if there be many other circumſtances 


en occurring in the courſe of the 
M world, 
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world, which are as difficult to be reconciled 
with Human Freedom, and which 'muſt as 
much embarraſs vs in judging of the retribu- 
tion due to Human Conduct, there is no 
reaſon to dwell on this objection in one in- 
ſtance, when in others, merely becauſe they 
are familiar to us, we diſregard it. 

God does not only govern the greateſt af- 
fairs of the world, but his power and know- 
lege extend alſo to the minuteſt parts of it; 
to think that theſe are too little to be the 
objects of his attention, is to judge by our 
own weakneſs of Him, to whoſe power all 
the things which exiſt are ſubject, and by 
whoſe knowlege the moſt numerous and mi- 
nute are comprehended. It is by his diſpo- 
ſal, that men are placed in all their different 
ſituations in the world, which engage them 
in a variety of purſuits, and very much af - 
fect their moral character; as they afford them 
opportunities aud encouragements to be virtu- 
ous, or as they expoſe them to the tempta- 
tions and dangers of Vice. 

This moral character of men often depends 
in a great meaſure on what ſeems aceidental; 
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and many appear to turn out well or ill, as 
education, company, and ftation of life have 
led them. It often happens, that a man, 
in himſelf well diſpoſed, and poſſeſſed of qua- 
lities capable of forming the beſt character, 
has either contracted ſuch bad habits and pre- 
judices in his education, has had his judgement 
ſo much depraved by profligate company, or 
has been by his ſtation ſo much involved in 
the vices of the world, that thoſe very qua- 
lities, which properly cultivated and under 
other circumſtances would have produced 
the moſt commendable conduct, are perverted : 
to the worſt purpoſes. | 

The different diſpoſitions of men are alſo 
beſt ſuited to particular ſituations. The ſame 
temper of mind, which in many inſtances 
would ſupport adverſity with chearfulneſs 
and courage, would perhaps become imperi- 
ous and in ſolent when pampered by proſperity; 
and he who appears a religious and good man 
in the time of proſperity and eaſe, if he ouce 
felt any ſevere diſtreſs, would perhaps be 
tempted to murmur at the diſpenſations of 
Providence, and to doubt of the divine juſ- 
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tice from the unequal diſtribution of preſent 
happineſs to his creatures. Take men from 
a ſituation which ſuits their temper of mind, 
and place them in one diſadvantageous to it, 
and you often ſeem at once to change their 
whole moral character. > 

- Theſe things, as education, circumſtances, 
and condition in the world, are for the moſt 
part out of our own power, and are thus diſ- 
poſed by God; on whoſe will the ſtate of in- 
dividuals, as well as of the larger bodies of 
men, abſolutely depends. Yet by theſe things 


are their apparent merits often determined; 


fo that it 1s impoſſible for us to determine, 
how far they might have been the ſame per- 
ſons, if placed in other circumſtances, and 
influenced by a different ſituation of things 
around them : of this God can be the only 
judge. 

What has been ſaid of the different ſitua- 
tions of men, as afſecting their moral charac- 
ter, may be applied in a much higher degree 
to thoſe, who are born in countries differing 
in manners, knowlege, or religion. Can 


you expect the ſame moral conduct in a Hea- 
then, 
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then, even ſuppoſing him in other reſpects 
civiliſed and improved by the arts of life, who 
hardly knows whether there be any God, or 
whether there be not a multitude of gods, 
whether there be ſuch a thing as duty and any 
Being to whom he owes it—can you expect 
(1 fay) the ſame moral condu@ in ſuch a 
Heathen as in ourſelves, bred up under the 
inſtruction and morality of the Goſpel, and 
having our minds impreſſed from our earlieſt 
years with juſt notions of God, and of the du- 
ties he requires from us? Still leſs can we ex- 
pect it from thoſe, who not only have not 
had acceſs to that light, which cultivated 
Reaſon is able to afford, and are removed at a 
greater diſtance than even the civiliſed Hea- 
then from all knowlege of true religion; but 
who hardly know what ſocial life is, or are 
ſenſible of the bleſſings of it. A Savage, bred 
in 1gnorance amidſt his native woods, whoſe 
whole ſenſe of Religion is expreſſed by the 
groſſeſt idolatry, can hardly be compared with 
the ſame perſon, born in a civiliſed country, 
and inſtructed by the precepts of Revealed 
Religion, Yet it is not the fault of ſuch a 
I M 3 Heathen, . 
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Heathen, or ſuch a Savage, that he had none 
of theſe advantages; it is by the appointment 
of God, who has diſtributed mankind into all 
that variety of ſituations in which they are 
placed, and who will finally without doubt 
treat them according to their different degrees 
of merit in their reſpective ſituations. To 
£ whomſoever much is given, of him ſhall 
be much required ; 'and to whom God hath 
committed much, of him will he exact the 
more. d | 

It is impoſſible alſo for us to determine, 
how far the diſpoſition of our minds is af- 
fected by the ſtructure and conſtitution of 
our bodies. That it is ſo affected in ſome 
meaſure, is certain from the great difference 
of what we call the natural tempers and ca- 
pacities of men, and the effects, which fick- 
neſs and bodily complaints evidently have 
on our minds; effects with reſpe& to out 
ſelves quite involuntary. 

But all the inſtances, which preſent theſe 
difficulties to us, are too numerous to admit 
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of being here repreſented, I have ſelected 


ſome of them, to ſhew, that they are not 
peculiar to the influence. of the Holy Spirit, 
and its ſuppoſed inconſiſtency with the Free 
Agency and Merits.of men; but may alſo be 
brought forward with the ſame propriety and 
force with regard to all their different circym- 
ſtances, as they preſent to them more power- 
ful motives to Virtue, more favorable oppor- 
tunities for the practice of it, or expoſe them 
more to the temptations and dangers of Vice, 
Placing a'man in a ſituation, which has a ten- 
dency to encourage either good or bad qua- 
lities, making him to be born in a civiliſed or 
ſavage, in a Heathen or a Chriſtian country, 
giving him an underſtanding of more or leſs 
capacity, a body conſtituted in ſuch or ſuch 
a manner ; all theſe things are as much the 
work of God, as afliſting his endeavours to live 
well and to do his duty by the operations of 
the Holy Spirit. 

Becauſe we, who are incompetent judges, 
cannot determine the degree of that man's 
merit, whom we ſuppoſe influenced by the 
Divine Grace, we therefore doubt of his being 

M4 | in- 
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influenced at all by it ; when we may ſee the 
ſame difficulty ariſing from the moſt common 
contingencies of the world; and when we can» 
not poſſibly diveſt men of many circumſtances, 
which alter, at leaſt in our eyes, their moral 
charaQer, and make them appear to us more 
or leſs deſerving. This judgement is reſerved 
for God alone; to whom alone the real merits 
of moral agents are known, whoſe compre- 
henſive wiſdom can at once diſcern all the 
remote and complicated cauſes of human con- 
duct, and from whoſe juſtice every individual 
will finally meet with his proper treatment *, 
| Gl GH 17 


2 Whoever reaſons on the evidences of Revealed Re- 
ligion, and endeavours to anſwer the objections made to 
different parts of it, will find himſelf continually led 
to the argument ariſing from its Analogy to the Con- 
ſtitution and Courſe of Nature ; an argument, which 
has been ſo ably illuſtrated by the very eminent Biſhop 
Joſeph Butler. This mode of reaſoning may be applied 
to religious ſubjeQs more extenſively than any other, and 
it ought ſurely to be moſt ſatisfactory; for all that is a(- 
ſumed in it is, that God is the Author of the Conſtitution 
and Courſe of Nature ;* and it is from thence inferred, 
* that what is analogous to theſe in Revealed Religion 

may 
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If there be any truth then in the foregoin 
reflections, it is highly reaſonable to ſuppoſe, 
even if we were not affured of it by Revela- 
tion, that God exerciſes the ſame kind of go- 
vernment in the Moral, as he does in the Na- 
tural World, and that the cauſes, which 
operate in both, act under his direction and 
influence; neither does it ſeem more difficult 
to reconcile the Freedom and Merit of human 
actions with the interpoſition of Divine Grace, 
than with many other circumſtances of the 
world, which affect the moral character of 
men, and which are evidently ſuch by God's 
appointment or permiſſion. | 

But it muſt not be inferred from what has 
been ſaid, that the Grace of God leaves no- 
thing for men to do; that it controuls their 
minds by an over-ruling power, and makes 
them good independently of themſelves. This 
opinion is not leſs falſe, than it is pernicious ; 


© may therefore juſtly be aſcribed to the ſame God.” 
Thoſe, who admit the former propoſition, cannot well 
object to the inference from it; and with others it is 
hardly worth while to argue. 
See Diſ. VI. the latter part, 


& 


becauſe 
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becauſe it renders them wholly indifferent to 
a moral courſe of acting. If a ſuperior Being 
is to do that for them, which they cannot and 
need not do for themſelves, it is no wonder 
they will not beſtow their pains to ſo unne- 
ceſſary and uſeleſs a purpoſe. Were this the 
caſe, Man would indeed be a mere machine; 
put in motion and directed by an external 
power; deſtitute of all moral Liberty, and 
conſequently incapable of all moral Merit. 

A very judicious Heathen Author com» 
mends Homer for attributing the common 
and ordinary actions of his Heroes to the 
natural operations of their own minds; but 
extraordinary and very hazardous deeds, 
* ſuch as required more than human exertion 
© and courage, to the impulſe of ſome deity ; 
whom he repreſents as not on theſe occa- 
ſions taking away the Will of the agent, 
but /e/ting it in motion, as not making thereby 
the deed performed involuntary, but giving 
a beginning to what is voluntary, and more» 
over inſpiring hope and confidence.“ For 
« we muſt either entirely exclude (ſays this 
e author) the Gods from cauſing and giving 

© OCCa» 
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t Occaſion to our actions; or mult allow, that 
« they affiſt us and co-operate with us in ſome 
* ſuch manner; not by placing our bodies 
« jn particular attitudes, or moving our limbs 
« in particular directions, but by certain be- 
« ginnings, ſtrong images, and ſuggeſtions, 
« exciting the active principleof the Mind and 
„the Will, or on the contrary diſcouraging 


„and ſtopping it.“ A Chriſtian writer 
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could hardly ſpeak of the manner, in which 
God may be conceived to act on the minds 
of men, more reaſonably, or more conſiſ- 
tently with the account we bave of it from 
Revelation. 

A rational creature, who is accountable 
for his actions, muſt be determined on moral 
motives; he muſt be convinced, that it is 
his duty and his intereſt to purſue good, and 
to avoid evil, if he expects his actions to have 
any merit in them. What a man does at 
random, without any deſign of pleaſing God 
or knowing it to be right, deſerves as little 
praiſe, as an accidental effect produced by a 
being not endued with reaſon ; what he does, 
as acted upon by another and made the in- 
ſtrument of his will without any deſign or 
moral purpoſe of his own, can no more be 
imputed to him, than a machine can be re- 
'warded or puniſhed for the good or bad ef- 
fects it may happen to produce. 
So far from ſuppoſing, that the influence 
of God's Holy Spirit will make our lives ac. 
ceptable to him without any endeavours of 


our own, St. Paul exhorts the Philippians 
| «ka 
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to work out their own falvation with feat 
and trembling,” for (faith he) it is God, 
that worketh in you both to will and to 
« do of his good pleaſure*.” He encourages 
them to labor in the performance of their 
duty with earneſtneſs and ſollicitude, with a 
juſt ſenſe of the arduouſneſs as well as the 
importance of the work ; for if they do this, 
in that caſe only, God will affiſt their ſincere 
endeavours, and ſtrengthen their virtuous 
purpoſes by his gracious influence and direc- 
tion. Man is obſtructed by ſo many dif- 
ficulties, expoſed to ſo many temptations, 
and ſuch 1s. the frailty of his nature, that 
it 1s next to impoſſible for the very beſt of 
his ſpecies, by the ſtrength of merely human 
virtue, to pay an unerring and inviolate obe- 
dience to the commandments of God, and 
to purſue ſteadily in every inſtance the courſe 
preſcribed by their religion. God has then 
promiſed his affiſtance to his faithful ſer- 
vants, in order to ſtrengthen the weakneſs 
of Human Nature, to ſecond their own en- 


Phil. ii. 12, 13. 


deavours, 
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deavours, and to bring their good inten« 
tions to maturity. His aſſiſtance can only 
then be expected, when we do our beſt; it is 
on this condition only, that we can ex- 
pet to be heard, when we pray to him, 
that his grace may in all things direct 
© and rule our hearts.“ For God fo to inter- 
fere, as to over-rule our own intentions, and 
to make us virtuous without our efforts or 
concurrence, would be to ſubvert the very 
foundations of Morality, and to deſtroy the 
difference between Vice and Virtue, 

It is, indeed, impoſſible for us to determine 
how far our endeavours may be affiſted, and 
our actions influenced; but we ſee, that this 
influence is conformable to other inſtances of 
the divine government; that God places men 
in more or leſs advantageous fituations, that 
he affords them more or leſs favorable oppor- 
tunities of becoming virtuous, Of this how» 
ever we may be affured, that we ſhall all 
finally receive from him a diſtribution of 
rewards and puniſhments, conſiſtent with 
the moſt comprehenſive and impartial juſtice. 

Miraculous effuſions of the Holy Spirit, 
ſuch as exiſted in the time of the Apoſtles, 
and 
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and which were then matters of acknowleged 
notoriety 5, are not in theſe days, in the pre- 
ſent ſtate of Chriſtianity, to be expected, nei- 
ther indeed are they wanted. This religion 
may now be ſafely truſted to the natural 
means of human information and inſtruction, 
and to the filent but conſtant ſuperintending 
power of God over it, He cannot be ſuppoſed 


When St. Paul addreſſes in his Epiſtles the Chriſtians 
of different countries to whom he had preached the Goſs 
pel, and appeals to the miraculous powers he had exerted 
among them; when he ſpeaks of the effects of theſe 
powers, as matters which did not admit any thing equivo- 
cal, any ſhadow of doubt whether ſuch effects were pro- 
duced or not, but as equally certain, equally diſtinguiſh- 
able with the other objects of their ſenſes, with what they 
heard and what they ſaw every day; if theſe miracles were 
not real, we muſt ſuppoſe both the writer and the perſons 
to whom he writes void of common ſenſe, See Rom. 
xv. 18, 19. 2 Cor. xii. 12. 2 Theff. i. 5. It is 
juſtly obſerved by Mr. Paley in his Hors Pauline, 
that in theſe paſſages vi/ible, eaternal miracles muſt be re- 
ferred to, In the above work the excellent Author, by 
2 nice inveſtigation of minute circumſtances, and a moſt 
judicious application of them to the object of it, has 


woven the ſlendereſt threads into a line of the ſtrongeſt 
evidence, 


to 
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to work miracles in the Moral more than in 
the Natural World without an adequate cauſe, | 
which calls for ſuch a deviation from the 
eſtabliſhed tenor of his government. It is 
by a ſeries of events regularly and uniformly 
conducted, that he for the moſt part accom- 
pliſhes his all- wiſe purpoſes ; and when the 
interpoſition of his power is to us leaft ob- 
ſervable, he is perhaps producing, by what 
we call the natural courſe of things, the moiſt 
important aud intereſting effects. | 
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On MysTERIES. 


Dur. Xxix. 29. TRE sEcRET THINGS BY- 
LONG ux ro THE Lok D ou God; But 
THOSE THINGS, WHICH ARE REVEALED, 
BELONG UNTO US AND TO OUR CHILDREN 


' FOR EVER, THAT WE MAY Do ALL THE 
WORDS or THIS LAw. / 


T* IS is a paſſage in one of thoſe ſublime 
and ſolemn exhortations, which Moſes 
addreſſed to the Children of Iſrael a little be- 
fore his death, perſuading and conjuring 
them to obſerve the Law of their God, of 
which he had been to them the miniſter and 
interpreter, by the moſt powerful motives ; 
| Ne” * by 
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by the conſideration of the bleſſings with 
which their obedience would be / rewarded, 
and the calamities which would be incurred 
by their diſobedience to it. He ſet be- 
fore them life and death, bleſſing and 
« curfing ; and moſt earneſtly exhorted them 
© to chuſe bis, that both they and their ſeed 


might live. 5 


But without conſidering the particular 
circumſtances, under which the Children of 


Iſrael were thus addrefled by their, Lawgiver, 


the words of the text in their general meaning 
were not at that time more applicable. to 
them, than they are now, and indeed ever 
will. be, to Ch riſtians. For all the Revelations 
from God to mankind will have this in com- 
mon; that many parts of them, relating to 
our Speculative Knowlege of God, of his 
Nature, and his Government, muſt be to vs 
obſcute ; they muſt be ſecret things, which 


A belong to the Lord our God, of which we 


cannot form diſtinct and adequate conceptions, 
and which are en an to W alone; 


Or. * * Deu an. 19. 499910 97 
4 _ while 
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while other parts, relating to our Practical 
Duties, are plain and intelligible, and are 
thoſe in which Rational Obedience muſt 
principally conſiſt ; © they are things which, 
© being revealed, belong to us and to our chil - 
« dren for ever, that we may keep all the 

precepts of the Divine Law.” This indeed, 
from the nature of Man, muſt neceſſatily be 
the caſe; an imperfect creature, with limited 
faculties, cannot poſſibly comprehend quali- 
ties which belong to an all- perfect and in- 
finite God; it is not neceſſary he ſhould com- 
prehend them; but thoſe duties, which he is 
at all times required to perform, it is neceſſaty 
he ſhould' know perfectly, and without” this 
knowlege to require the performance | of 
them Wen be e 


F ſhall purſue this (abjeN " convening 
the following particutars. From the im- 
perfedtiotr and narrowneſs of our faculties 
many things muſt neceſſarily be unintelſit 
gible to us, eſpecially thoſe which concern 
the Nature and Diſpenſations of "God; ir ig 
our r duty therefore to reſt ſatisfied with what 

| N 2 18 
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is expreſsly told us concerning theſe things, 
without indulging vain ſpeculations or pre- 
ſumptuous curioſity: . the ſecret things be- 
long to the Lord our God.“ But the plain 
and intelligible parts of Religion are thoſt, 
on which God expects us to employ our at- 
tention, and which are the proper ſubjects 
of our knowlege and obedience : * the 
« things, which are revealed, belong to us and 
to our children for ever, that we may per- 
« form all the commands of God's Law.“ 


I. Revelation is employed by him to com- 
municate to men truths, which they could 
not; otherwiſe know, or could not know with 
equal certainty; but it does not give them 
faculties different from what they had be- 
fore, or make them other creatures. With- 
out the aſſiſtance of Revelation they may 
have been, and actually were, ignorant of 
many things, which when once revealed to 
them are as intelligible, and appear as evident, 
as others which their own inquiries could 
diſcover, and their own reaſonings were 
ſafficient to aſcertain. , It is not in this 

* 
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caſe, that the things themſelves lay out of 
the reach of their faculties, or could not be 
comprehended by them; but that there was 
ſome previous knowlege and information 
wanting, which being had, the Human Un- 
derſtanding could fully conceive the truth 
propoſed, and give a ready aſſent to it. But 
there may be many other particulars connected 
with ſuch a ſubject, which from their nature 
we can never underſtand on account of the 
imperfection and narrowneſs of our facul- 
ties; if we could underſtand them, we ſhould 
be more than Men, which God does not 
mean to make us ſo long as we * in the 

preſent world. | 
I will give an inſtance of what J mean in 
the Unity and Spiritual Nature of God. Men 
were in general ſo little ſenſible of theſe truths, 
that Polytheiſm and Idolatry have in all ages 
of the world poſſeſſed a great part, and in ſome 
almoſt the whole of it. While the Jewiſh 
Conſtitution laſted, the public worſhip of One 
Spiritual God was confined to the narrow ter- 
ritories of that nation; and although Chriſ- 
tianity has now fo long ſubſiſted, and has 
WW 3 been 
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been diffuſed ſo widely over a great part of the 
earth, yet there are till remaining vaſt 
tracts of it covered with the groſſeſt darkneſi 
of ignorance and ſuperſtition. But, how- 
ever blind men might be when left | en» 
tirely to themſelves, ſuch truths properly te- 
preſented to them are "ORE N irreſiſ. 

tible. | 
| The great object of ahi Jewiſh Law was 
to preſerve among mankind the notion of 
God uncorrupt ; that he was the Only God, 
that he was a Spirit, and therefore that no 
likeneſs of him could be expreſſed by any 
bodily repreſentation. The Chriſtian Reli 
gion inculcates on us every where the ſame 
truths. They are ſuch as we cannot have i 
doubt about; they appear to us inconteſtable; 
we embrace them with the moſt ready accept 
ance; we all perceive, that the Almighty Go- 
vernor of the world can be but One ; that al- 
mighty power cannot be participated, but 
muſt reſide in one Being alone ; and we can- 
not help now wondering at the folly of men, 
which could diſguiſe ſo certain a truth, aud 
form out of nothing ſuch a rabble of imagi- 
nar} 
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gary deities. We are not leſs ſhocked at the 
abſurdity and impiety of attributing to God 
human members and ſhape, and of addreſſing 
our worſhip to ſuch n, en 
of him. 

But, if we carry our inquiries boyend this, 
if we are not ſatisfied with knowing, that there 
is One only God, and that he. is a Spiritual 
Being, and would endeavour to comprehend 
how and in what manner he exiſts, to form 
clear and adequate notions of him as we: do 
of one another, we find ourſelves immediately 
at a loſs; and if we expect to have what is 
wanting ſupplied by Revelation, we expect 
more than it profeſſes to give, more than we 
are enabled to receive from it. It will give us 
certain knowlege in thoſe things, which hu- 
man faculties qualify us to know; -but it will 
not make us more than Men, or endue us 
with other faculties. 

Thoſe we poſſeſs have limits ſet to abit 
winch they cannot paſs, any more than our 
bodies can remove themſelves from the earth, 
on which they are placed, to ſome diſtant and 
unknown region of the univerſe, All. the 
N 4 notions, 
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notions, with which our minds are furniſhed, 
eome to them originally by means of the Senſes; 
thoſe bodily inſtruments, which convey ta 
us the materials of all our knowhlege, thoſo 
avenues, by which alone are firſt admitted all 
the perceptions that find employment for our 
Underſtanding. - The operations of the Mind 
are jo compounded and ſo diverſified, that at 
firſt fight we can hardly diſtinguiſh the origin 
of the thoughts which paſs in it; they look 
ſo-much like the offspring of the mind alone, 
that we are apt to conſider them as not con- 
nected with the body; but when we inſpect 
them more accurately, we always find that 
they can be traced to this ſource; and if we 
endeayour to carry them beyond their proper 
limits, we are immediately reminded of the 
narrowneſs of thoſe limits by the feeling of 
our own impotence. 

There are indeed certain Denial Notions 
almoſt common to our whole ſpecies, which 
may have been imprefled by God inftin- 
tively on the Human Mind ; or (which comes 
to the ſame thing) he may have ſo conſti- 
1 pur mind, that it muſt admit them. 


* See Dif, xiv, 


But 
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But thoſe are of the fame hind, and of no 
greater extent, than all the others which we 
trace ultimately to the ſenſes. We may be 
taught theſe things by God, as we may be 
taught other things by the different modes 
of human inſtruction. Still however we 
can be taught thoſe things only, which the 
avenues of our rege, afforded be the 
ſenſes; will admit. ö 
Heuce it muſt age be inipoſſble for us 
to form diſtinct and adequate notions of the 
Nature of God; we may know that he is im- 
material, that he does not conſiſt of Body 
and parts like ourſelves; but this amounts 
to no more than knowing what he is not; 
we are not hereby enabled to form any diſtinct 
notion of what he is. We may eaſily be 


3 There are General Senſations alſo common to our 
ſpecies. Certain colors and certain ſounds, for inſtance, 
we feel almoſt univerſally agreeable or diſagreeable to 
us. But in order that this inſtin& may operate, the eye 
muſt admit colors, and the ear ſounds; on the blind 
with reſpect to the firſt, and on the deaf with reſpect to 
the laſt, it can have no effect; it cannot 0 beyond the 
c3pacity of the perſon who receives it. 


convinced, 
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convinced, that his perfections are infinite 
but when we allow them to be ſuch, we are 
ſo far from pretending to have adequate con · 
ceptions of them, that the very expreſſion we 
uſe implies we have them not 3 that theſe 
perfections are more than we can comprehend, 
greater than can be contained within any li- 
mits-which we can aſſign to them. 
So impoſſible is it for Man to have a perfect 
knowlege of the nature of God; and of this 
if Chriſtians had been duely ſenſible, the myi- 
terious union of the Son and Holy Spirit with 
the Deity, would not have been the ſubjedt 
in different ages of the Church of ſo much 
unprofitable diſpute, or the ſource of ſo much 
uncharitable contention. The Unity of God, 
as it ſtood foremoſt in the Law of Moſes, has 
alſo the ſame place in the Goſpel of Chriſt. 
The Goſpel has received and confirmed every 
part of that Law, which was applicable to 
mankind at large, and not meant as peculiar 
to the Jewiſh people; and muſt never be un- 
derſtood to teach any thing inconſiſtent with 
this truth, the baſis of all religion. But in 
the New Teſtament the Son and the'Holy 
Spirit 
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Spirit are ſpoken of as intimately united. with 
God the Father, and divine qualities are at- 
tributed to them. Here then, it muſt be 
allowed, is a great difficulty. But how ſhould” 
it have been treated? Would it not have been 
better to confeſs that to be inexplicable, which 
has never been explained; and which never 
can be explained, becauſe we want ideas ne- 
ceflary for the purpoſe - would it not have 
been better to acknowlege our own ignor- 
ance, and humbly to acquieſce 1n the written 
declarations of God; than to perplex men 
with endleſs diſputes, and involve the Chriſ- 
tian world in animoſity and diſcord ? If any 
ſubje& ever required modelty and forbear- 
ance, it was ſurely this; it was a ſub- 
ject, in treating which, Human Reaſon might 
well retreat under the ſhelter of her own in- 

capacity. 
The Nature and PerfeQions at God are ob- 
jects placed at ſuch a ae from us, that it 
is impoſſible for the human eye to have a 
clear and diſtinct view of them. To expect, 
that we ſhould attain complete knowlege of 
theſe things, by ſtraining our minds, or by 
| any 
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any efforts of our underſtanding, is indulging 
a ſpirit of vain ſpeculation ; vain, becauſe it 
is a ſort of knowlege of which we are wholly 
Incapable, becauſe our faculties are inſtrument; 
unfit and inapplicable to the purpoſe. It is alſo 
a preſumptuous curioſity not to reſt ſatisfied 
with that meaſure of information, which God 
by the intellectual powers beſtowed on us 
Has enabled us to receive, or communicated 
by his expreſs revelation. - It is intruding 
into © thoſe ſecret things which belong to 
him alone,“ and; which the divine wiſdom 
hath deſignedly placed out of our ſight. 


II. But as the knowlege of theſe things 
is not attainable, fo neither is it neceſlary to 
us; for the plain and intelligible parts of 
Religion are thoſe, on which God expeds 
us to employ our attention, and which are 
the proper ſubjects of our knowlege and obe- 
dience. © Thoſe things, which are revealed, 
belong unto us and to our children for ever, 
© that we may perform all the commands of 
© God's Law.” 
He is not fo unreaſonable as to require 
from us things impoſſible, or to make our 
I happineſs 
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— depend on what is placed out of dur 
power. If a perfect knowlege of his nature, 
and of the manner of his exiſtence, were a 
condition, without which we could not ob- 
tain his favor, we might indeed juſtly com- 
plain of him for having witholden from us 
the means, by which ſuch knowlege could 
be procured. But the wiſe and juſt Governor 
of the world does not deal thus hardly with 
his creatures; the, duties. he preſcribes. are 
moſt of them marked out fo. plainly by his 
Revelation, are dictated or confirmed ſo ex- 
prefily by our Reaſon, that he who runs may 
read them. 

If God eee to 2 to us any 
truth relating to himſelf, which may appear 
myſterious; any part of the diſpenſatious of 
his providence, for the reaſons of which we 
may be at a loſs to account; he expects us to 
accept ſuch a declaration as coming from 
him on that evidence only, which we can 
perfectly underſtand, and which may be ſuf - 
ficient to convince us. When we, are once 
ſure that any thing is told us by God, no dif- 
* or obſcurity in the thing ĩtſelf can pro · 


perly 
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may be many things, which on theſe grounds 


which are not neglected or violated, becauſe 
we do not underſtand them, but becauſe we 


of it be an excuſe for the neglect of them. 
The right to judge of crimes, and to inffict 
on them due puniſhment, is derived from the 
Sovereign Power of every State; but to obey 


| neceſſary to know the fortn, under which 
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perly make us heſitate in accepting it. There 


he may require us to believe; not to underiand 
them perfectly, for that we cannot do; but 
to receive them under that degree of obſcurity, 
with which he is pleaſed to reveal them to us. 
The bulk, the ſubſtantial part of Religion, 
will always conſiſt of duties, intelligible in 
themſelves, and preſeribed with plainneſs; 


are ill diſpoſed to receive, and unwilling to 
perform them ; becauſe they contradict our 
vitious inclinations, and interfere with what 
we falfely think our intereſt. 

A perfect knowlege of obſcure and ſpecu- 
live truths is by no means neceſſary to the 
diſcharge of our duties, neither will the want 


the laws of ſuck a ſtate, it is by no meaus 


this power. ſubliſts, the bands i in which it iz 
97 originally 
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originally placed, the manner in which it 
is diſtributed, and the channels through 
which it is derived to every ſubordinate Ma- 
giſtrate. And if a criminal, in our on 
country for inſtance, were convicted of the: 
crime laid to his charge, and were condemned 
to the puniſhment preſcribed by the Jaws 
for it; no one (I believe) would think it a 
ſufficient excuſe for his guilt, or a good rea- 
ſon for his being exempted from puniſhment, 
if he were to allege, that he really was ig- 
norant in what hands the Sovereign Power 
which he had offended was placed, whether 
in the King alone or in the Parliament; that 
he did not at all underſtand the nature of 
the commiſſion, which appointed Judges to 
try him; or the authority of that Magiſtrate, 
who was to ſee the ſentence paſſed on him 
executed. It is obvious, that theſe are 
things, which not one criminal in a hundred 
can poſſibly underſtand; but it is alſe as 


obvious, that all underſtand enough not to 
commit”; flagrant crimes; and that, when 
they do, their puniſhment is juſt and neceſ- 
lary, Our not having a clear know lege of 

the 


* . 
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the nature and diſpenſations of God, will 
never be an excuſe for bur violating thoſe 
commandments, and neglecting thole duties, 
which we do know with the utmoſt clearneſs 
and certainty. 

It is on theſe, that our ſludy and attention 
are to be employed; they are to be ever pre- 
ſent with us, we are to dwell on them, as 
the Children of Iſrael were on the precepts 
of their Law. - ** Theſe words, (faith Moſes 
t to them) which I command thee this day, 
_ 4 ſhall be in thine heart; and thou 7 ſhalt 
e talk of them, when thou fitteſt in thy 
© houſe, and when thou -walkeſt by the 
& way, and when thou lieſt down, and when 
«thou. riſeſt up“.“ The performance of 
theſe is the teſt of our obedience; as we do 
them or not, we ſhall be juſtified or cons 
demned. I call Heaven and Earth (faith 
„% Moſes). to record this day againſt you, 
„ that I have ſet before you life and death, 
de, bleſſing and curſing ; therefore chuſe life, 
* that both thou and thy ſeed * lire 


; 4 Deut. vi. 6, 7. 
| ''3 Ibid, XXX. 19. 


The 
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The principal duties required of us by God ate 
plain and obvious; for this commandment 
« which I command thee this day, (to ſpeak 
« ſtil} in the words of Moſes) is not hidden 
« from thee, neither is it far off, It is not in 
« heaven; that thou ſhouldſt ſay, who ſhall 
go up for us into heaven and bring it to us, 
«that we may hear it and do it? Neither is 
eit beyond the ſea, that thou ſhouldſt ſay, 
« who ſhall go over the ſea for us, and bring 

«jt to us, that we may hear it and do it? 
« But the word is very nigh unto thee, in 
« thy mouth and in thy heart, that thou 
« mayſt do it*.” The things, which are 
revealed, which God has been pleaſed to 
communicate plainly to us and human fa- 
culties are capable of apprehending, belong 
to us and to our children for ever, that we 
may perform all the commands of his law; 
on theſe we are to employ our attention, theſe 
are the proper ſubjects of our n. and 


obedience. 


It is certainly by ſuch means, that Chrif- 
tians are to approve themſelves to God, and 


s Tbid. xxx. 11—14. 


O to 
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to obtain his favor; not by entering into 
ſubtle ſpeculations concerning Religion, or by 
profeſſing modes of Faith expreſſed and li. 
mited by nice diſtinctions. If however ſome 
perſons from pious and commendable mo- 
tives chuſe to puſh their inveſtigations to the 
utmoſt on every religious ſubject, and others 
like to dwell on the difficulties and obſcurity 
attending fuch inquiries, for the purpoſe of 
diſcrediting Revelation itſelf, from whence 
they are fuppoſed to ariſe ; the firſt ſhould 
not be diſappointed at the little ſatisfaQion 
they can obtain on ſome of theſe ſubjects; and 
Kill leſs ſhould the laſt exult in objections 
which ſuch difficulties and obſcurity afford; 
for theſe will not be found peculiar to the 
doctrines imparted to us by Revelation, If 
we ſhould be tempted to purſue our ſpect- 
lations in Natural Religion as far as human 
curioſity may be diſpoſed to Elrry them, we 
ſhall find the ſame limits ſet to our knowlege, 
the ſame darkneſs encompaſſing our proſped. 
Let the Philoſopher (with whatever view bi 
inquiries are made) explain, if he can, in ub 


manner an invifible immaterial God exifts; 
how 
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how he is every where preſent in the uni- 
vorſe; by what means he acts on Matter, and 
diſpoſes, faſhions, moves it at his will; and 
when he has done this, he may then, and 
not before, reaſonably expect, that the doc - 
trines of Revealed Religion concerning God 
ſhould be exempt from difficulties, and made 
the ſubjects of perfect and diſtin know- 
lege. | 
From the very nature therefore of religious 
truths, there muſt be many particulars con- 
cerning them, which on account of the impr- 
fection and limitation of our faculties we cannot 
poſſibly underſtand. For Human Wiſdom to 
endeavour to penetrate that cloud, under which 
theſe things are placed by God, is preſuming 
too highly on her own powers; it is only 
expoling herſelf to be battled and diſappointed. 
The duties, which he principally requires of 
us, by which as we have performed them 
or not we ſhall be judged, and receive from 
him reward or | puniſhment, are plain and 
intelligible; the knowlege of them, as it is 
neceſſary, ſo is it alſo eaſily attainable. To 
knowtheſe a good man cannot be too ſollicitous, 
O 2 he 
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he cannot be too attentive in performing them; 
while with reſpect to myſterious ſubjects, it 
will always be no inconſiderable part of reli. 
gious wiſdom to determine, where we ſhould 

ſet bounds to our inquiries, and in what caſes 

we ſhould reſt ſatisfied with very imperfe& 
knowlege. 
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On Min Ack Rs. 


Joux iii. 2. RABBI, WE KNOW, THAT THOU 
ART A TEACHER COME FROM Gop; FOR 
NO MAN CAN DO THESE MIRACLES, THAT. 
THOU DOEST, EXCEPT Go BR WITH 
HIM, 


THESE are the words of Nicodemus, a 
Ruler of the Jews, when he came to 
our Bleſſed Lord by night, to inquire of him 
concerning his pretenſions and his doctrine; 
and they contain the obvious refle&ion of an 
unprejudiced mind, that our Lord muſt be a 
Teacher come from God, * for that no man 
O 3 could 
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could do the miracles which he did, except 
+ God were with him.“ He knew that Jeſus 

profeſſed to be ſuch a Teacher; he had either 
been himſelf a witneſs to his Miracles, or had 

been informed of them by teſtimony on 
which he could rely; and he concluded that 
his pretenſions were true, theſe proofs being 
exhibited in ſupport of them. It is indeed a 
concluſion dictated by the plaineſt and moſt 
natural reaſonings; if we are ſure that there 
is no deception to impoſe on us, it does not 
ſeem, that we can infer any one thing more 
certainly or more directly from another, than 
that a perſon is really commiſſioned by God, 
when profeſſedly in atteſtation of ſuch com- 
miſſion he performs Miracles; works, incon- 
ſiſtent with the ordinary courſe of nature, 
exceeding human abilities, and to be ac- 
counted for only by an — 4 the 
Wr Power. 


. a 8 of the following diſcourſe 
to ſhew, that Miracles are not only the moſt 
certain, but alſo the moſt natural and ob- 
vious proof of a Divine Revelation; of ſuch 

a Re- 
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2 Revelation I mean, as is deſigned to eſ- 
tabliſn a Popular and General Religion. $ 
To be commiſſioned by God to inſtruct 
mankind, and communicate to them religious 
truths, is ſo high a pretenſion, 1s a character 
which, we may ſuppoſe ſo rarely appears 
among men, that the moſt unexceptionable 
evidence is required to make us admit ſuch 
pretenſions, and to acknowlege the reality of 
ſuch a character. It is alſo not only the dig- 
nity and in frequency of this character, which 
ſnould make us examine its credentials thus 
ſtrictly; but the conſideration alſo of the 
many inducements defigning men may have 
to aſſume and to counterfeit it. Pretenſions 
to a divine commiſſion have been employed at 
different times, and often with great ſucceſs, 
to the purpoſes of ambition and of gain; of 
every gratification, Which wicked men have 
thought they could procure by aſſumiug the 
character of God's Meſſengers, and working 
on the fears and ſuperſtition of mankind. 
We have a right therefore to expect, that the 
evidence of a Divine Revelation ſhould be the 
moſt unexceptionable; nothing leſs than this 
. ought 
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ought to convince us of its truth. And it is 
of the greateſt conſequence, that we be not 
deceived in ſuch a caſe, becauſe our moſt 
valuable intereſts depend on it; by admit- 
ting the pretenſions of an impoſtor, all our 
notions of God, our ſenſe of right and 
wrong, may be perverted 3 whatever moſt | 
concerns our own happmeſs, and that of our 
fellow-creatures, way be hol e of de- 
ſtroyed. 

As the evidence of a Divine Revelation 
ſhould be the moſt unexceptionable, it muſt 
alſo be adapted to the minds of the perſons, 
to whom it is addreſſed. Were a few Philo- 
ſophers only to be convinced, that a certain 
Teacher came from God to inſtruct mankind 
in their duty to him, there are perhaps othet 
ways beſides applying immediately to their 
ſenſes, by which ſuch a conviction might be 
obtained. There might be much reaſoning 
on the nature of the duties recommended, on 
their conſiſtency with the attributes of God, 
with that ſenſe of right and wrong which he 
has implanted in Man; many topics might 
on ſuch a ſubject be urged, and have their 

effect 
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effect with them, which to common minds 
would be uſeleſs and unintelligible. For the 
bulk of mankind are incapable of long deduc- 
tions of reaſon; their conviction of the truth 
of things muſt ariſe from proofs, which are 
plain and obvious; from circumſtances, which 
are eaſily perceived by the underſtanding, and 
which lead to a direct and neceffary conclu- 
fon. Senſible objects alfo are beſt fitted to 
make an impreffion on us; they are appre- 
hended by all men alike; and the certainty, 
arifing from what we ourfelves ſee and hear, 
1s to all the world the hun and moft con- 
ens," | 

Now Miracles, if they be really ane | 
without a poſſibility of deception, are the moſt 
direct proof of the interpoſition of the Divine 
Power. And if they be profeſſedly exhibited 
in order to atteſt a Revelation from Heaven, 
we muſt admit the truth of ſuch a Revela- 
tion; becauſe it is impoffible to conceive that 
God would interpoſe to atteſt a lie, that he 
would lead mankind into unavoidable error 
in a matter of the higheſt concern, and thereby 
put it wholly out of their power to diſtinguiſh 

2 falſe- 
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falſehood from truth with reſpect to his own. 
nature and the duties he requires from them. 
Miracles alſo do not only afford the moſt 
certain teſtimony in favor of a Divine Revela · 
tion, but the nature of them is for the moſt 
par the plaineſt to be apprehended, and the 
conſequences reſulting from them the moſt 
obvious. The Miracles performed by our 
Saviour were facts of the errang notoriety ; 
which every perſon preſent. not but ſee, 
and ſeeing could not but acknowlege to be 
the effects of Divine Power. 


This ſort of evidence is indeed fo peculiarly 
adapted to the proof of a commiſſion from 
God, that whenever any ſuch character has 
been aſſumed, mankind have always expected 
it; they have required the perſon, coming to 
them with pretenſions of ſuch authority, to 
ſhew them a Sign; to exhibit ſome miraculous 
powers in atteſtation of his being ſent from 
When he ſent Moſes to the Children 
of Iſrael, and commanded him to acquaint 
them with his commiſſion, and to tell 

3 „ 
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them that he was to be the - inſtrument of 
their » deliverance from Egypt, Moſes - was 
aware, that it would be vain for him to 
publiſh- this commiſſion to his countrymen, 
and to expect their obedience by virtue of it, 
except he produced miraculous evidence of its 
truth. The hiſtory informs us, that God was 
pleaſed to furniſh him with this evidence, 
and thus to qualify him to become the lea- 
der, the —_ and the deliverer * his 
nem 

The Jews alſo; the poſterity of tbels Iſrae- 
lites, in whoſe fight the divine commiſſion 
of Moſes was thus authenticated by Miracles, 
very naturally required from our Saviour the 
lame proofs of his commiſſion ; it was the 
obvious teſt of his pretenſions, to which they 
immediately recurred. . Certain of the Scribes 
© and Phariſees ſaid, Maſter, we would ſee 
« a fign from thee*,” When he had taken 
on himſelf to drive thoſe who bought and 
ſold out of the Temple, and told them, that- 
they ſhould not make his Father's Houſe a 


* Exod. iii. iv. * Matt, xii. 38. 


houſe 
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houſe of merchandiſe; the Jews an- 
<< ſwered and ſaid unto him, what gu ſheweſt 
© thou unto us, ſeeing that thou doeſt theſe 
„things?“ He had aſſumed an authority in 
the Temple, and called it his Father's houſe; 
they very reaſonably expected from him a 
proof of his authority, and of his peculiar re- 
lation to God. When on another occaſion 
Jeſus had told them, that it was the work 
© of God to believe on him, whom he had 
« ſent;* they ſaid unto him What en 
a ſheweſt thou, that we may ſee and believe 
4 thee? What doſt thou work ? (that is, 
« what miracles doft thou perform ?) Our Fa- 
« thers did eat manna in the defert *.”* Their 
Fathers had been witneſſes to many acts of 
Divine Power in their journey from Egypt to 
the land of Canaan, particularly that of 
being fed with manna in the deſert, which 
abundantly proved to hem the authority of 
Moſes, their great leader and law- glver. They 
expected Jeſus alſo to ſhew ſome like acts, 
which ſhould juſtify their own belief in him 
as the Meſſiah. 


John, il. 1316. bid. vi. 29—3 1. 
The 
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The expedtation was natural and reaſonable, 
and during our Lord's miniftry was fully ſa» 
tisfied by bim; the Miracles he performed 
were-numerous, were public, were convinc- 
ing; and he continually appealed to them 
as the teſt, by which they ſhould judge of 
his pretenſions. The Jews came round 
« about him, and ſaid unto him; How long 
« doſt thou keep us in ſuſpenſe ? If thou 
« be the Chriſt, tell us plainly. Jeſus: an- 
„ ſwered them, I told you, and ye believed 
« not; the works that I do in my Father's 
« name, they bear witneſs of me. If I do 
« not the works of my Father, believe me 
« not. But if I do, though ye believe not 
« me, believe the works. And ſpeaking 
n another place of the obſtinate unbelief of 
the Jews, he ſaid, If I had not done among 
« them the works which none other man 
* did, they had not had ſin.” Their fin con- 
ſiſted in reſiſting evidence the moſt unexcep- 
tionable and convincing. 


* John x. 24, 25. * Ibid: 37, 38. 
7 Ibid, XY, 24 


Miracles, 
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Miracles, indeed, are ſo much the 'proper 
and natural Signs of a divine-Revelation; that 
- what we mean by Miracles, and often tranſlate 
ſo, are continually expreſſed both in the Old 
and New Teſtament (and particularly in the 
text) by Signs, thoſe manifeſtations of ſu - 
pernatural power, which are by way of emi- 
nence the peculiar and diſtinguiſhing Marks 
of a commiſhon from God: marks, which 
when fairly exhibited will command our af- 
ſent; but the want of which will juſtify us 
in refuſing or at leaſt ſuſpending it, when 


it is claimed by any pretenſions to divine au- 
thority. | | a 


Theſe Signs are not only the beſt and pro- 
pereſt evidence to «convince us in ſuch caſes; 
but we can hardly conceive any other effectual, 
certainly not effectual in the fame degree, in 
_ eſtabliſhing a General and Popular Belief of 
any Revelation vouchſafed by God to mankind, 

of the authority of any Perſon commiſſioned 
by him to deliver it. The inference from a 


* The Hebrew word is N, the Greek ona. 
Miracle 
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Miracle really performed to the truth of the 
doctrine, which it profeſſes to atteſt, is (as I 
have obſerved before) obvious and immediate; 
it is open to the minds of all ranks of men, 
and admits of no middle way; the doctrine it 
atteſts muſt be' true, or the Miracle muſt 
be falſe, that is, it muſt be no Miracle 
at all. 1155 4 5 
But what other mode of recommending to 
men the belief of a Divine Revelation can we 
ſubſtitute in its place? Will it be thought 
enough to ſupport the pretenſions of any Tea- 
cher, that he proves the Truths delivered by 
him to be worthy of God; the Duties pre- 
ſcribed, conſiſtent with the perfections of 
that Being who requires them, with the na- 
ture of Man by whom they are to be per- 
formed? This however will hardly amount 
to a proof of his acting by divine authority. 
How ſhall we know the exact bounds of hu- 
man wiſdom? How ſhall we draw the line 
and determine where that ends, where divine 
inſpiration and authority begin? If we con- 
ſider the gradation of intellectual powers from 
the rude and uninformed to the moſt vigorous 
and 


I 
/ 
' 
4 
| 
| 
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and improved ſtate of the Human Mind, it 
will appear by no means eaſy to fix that pre- 


_ ciſe point, which it may attain, but never 


can ſurmount. A Teacher may, as a Philo- 
fopher, as a Moraliſt, exceed all that have 
gone before him; he may be the wiſeſt of 
the Sons of Men, but ſtill he may be only 
that ; ſomething more is wanting to convince 
vs, that he a&s by a commiſſion from hea- 
'ven, that his precepts to us are dictated by 


"On s immediate influence. 


This evidence ariſes from Miracles . 
Men may juſtly expect from God ſufficient 


proof of what he requires them to believe, and 


nothing ſhort of what is miraculous is in this 


caſe ſufficient; it may be the effect of powers 
merely human. What is truely miraculous 


muſt be ſufficient ; for none, but the God 
of Nature, can overrule the Order of Na- 


ture eſtabliſhed by himſelf; and the things, 
which he is pleaſed thus to atteſt, mult be 
true. 


It is indeed certain, that at all times impoſ- 


tors have been ready to impoſe on the credu- 
| 17 of mankind by falſe pretenſions to miracu- 


lous 
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jous powers, by ſigns and lying wonders, 
and all the deceit of unrighteoufneſs; and 
the reaſon is, that real Miracles are the pro- 
per and genuine proof of a Divine Revelation, 
that they are the proof which men naturally 
expect and demand in ſupport of it; there 
may be other collateral and auxiliaty evidences, 
but this is evidence ditect and decifive. Men 
therefore, when they undertake to counterfeit 
2 commiſſion from God, and would paſs 
themſelves on the world for his meflengers, 
find it for the moſt part neceffary to counter- 
feit alſo the proofs expected from them of 
ſuch pretenſions ; theſe proofs are miraculous 
powers, which have almoſt always been 
aſſumed by every eminent religious impoſtor. 


The conſequence has been, that true Mi- 


racles have with many been diſcredited by the 
frequency of pretended Miracles ; by the 
impudence with which they have been ob- 
truded on the world, and the weakneſs with 
which they have been admitted. This con- 
ſequence is perhaps not unnatural, but has 
been carried farther than the reaſon of it will 
allow. The probability and inſtances of im- 
P poſture, 
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poſture, the great rareneſs of thoſe occaſions, 
which may call for an extraordinary interpo- 
ſition of Divine Power, ought indeed to make 
us extremely cautious in-admitting the reality 
of ſupernatural works ; we ſhould examine 
the facts offered to us with the moſt ſcrupu- 
lous attention, and conſider minutely the cit. 

cumſtances and characters of the perſons pre- 
tending, together with the intereſt they may 

have in deceiving us. 

But ſuch inſtances, however numerous, 
ought not to make us believe, that all preten · 
ſions to miraculous powers have therefore 
been impoſtures. On the contrary, it will be 
be a more juſt concluſion to ſuppoſe, that in 
this caſe what 1s falſe has been copied from 
what was true; that becauſe every real Di. 
vine Revelation has in fact been attended 
with Miracles and proved by them to be ſuch, 
therefore in every falſe pretence to it the ſame 
appearance of proof has alſo been thought ne- 
ceſſary; without which the expectations of 
of men would be diſappointed, and the im- 
poſture rendered unſucceſsful. It is no ſmall 
aggravation of the guilt of ſuch deceivers, 
that 
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that the means, which they employ to obtain 
belief for what is falſe, render men ſuſpicious 
of the evidence which is offered in ſupport 
of truth, and difinclined to the reception of it. 
We ſet ourſelves againſt proofs, which we 
ſhould otherwiſe admit as ſatisfactory and 
convincing z becauſe we know, that ſuch 
proofs have been counterfeited and abuſed. 


In what has been ſaid, I have endeavoured 
to ſhew, that Miracles are not only the moſt 
certain, but alſo the moſt natural and obvious 
proof of a Divine Revelation. They are the 
expreſs teſtimony of God himſelf, whom we 
cannot conceive to atteſt a falſehood ; they are 
intelligible to all men, being a ſort of evidence 
adapted to the capacity of every mind, and 
therefore the proper evidence to eſtabliſh a 
General and Popular Belief; they have been 
always conſidered as ſuch by mankind, and 
required by them from every Teacher, who 
came with pretenſions to Divine Authority ; 
and in fact they are the only indiſputable 
proof of a commiſſion from heaven, becauſe 
every thing ſhort of what is miraculous may be 


effected by human powers. 
5 P 2 The 
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The Miracles of Chriſt were perfeQly 
adapted to eſtabliſh the belief of that Revela- 
tion which he publiſhed; his was to bea 
General and Popular Religion; it was not ad- 
dreſſed to the wiſe and great men of the world, 
to the excluſion of the unlearned and the 
poor; neither was it to be confined within the 
limits of one particular country, but was to 
ſpread itſelf over the face of the whole earth. 
The Miracles, which were the proofs of it, 
were plain, were public, were convincing; 
there was nothing equivocal in them, no 
doubt of their being the effects of divine in- 
terpoſition ; and they breathed that 'ſpirit of 
benevolence, which was the diſtinguiſhing 
character of our Lord's morality. They are 
| atteſted to us by his companions and diſciples, 
who could not be themſelves deceived as to 
the facts, and could have no inducements to 
deceive others ; unleſs oppoſition, perſecution, 
and death, which they incurred by giving 
this teſtimony, be thought inducements, They 
ſacrificed every comfort and advantage of the 
preſent world, whatever was moſt dear to 
them, even life itſelf, to a Religion, which 
could 
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could only make them amends by being 
Whatever may be urged to the contrary by 
ſubtle and ſpecious reaſoning?, it is certain, that 
real bm: | there 

9 Mr, Hume's reaſoning in his Eſſay on Miracles is 
to the following effect. Our Belief of Human Teſti- 
* mony, and conſequently of paſt Miracles tranſmitted 
© to us by it, ariſes from Experience. But we have the” 
* moſt uniform Experience, that the Order of Nature has 
© always continued the ſame, that is, that there have 
© never exiſted any Miracles which are violations of it, 
No this laſt experience being incomparably more cer- 
* tain than the former, that of the veracity of Human 
© Teſtimony, it follows, that no paſt Miracle can be en- 
* titled to our belief.” It has been well obſerved, (ſee 
Dr. Campbell's very able Anſwer to this Eſſay) that much 
the greater part of our uniform Experience of the Order of 
Nature is not our own pe» ſonal Experience, but ariſe 
from the Teſtimony of others; ſo that there is a fallacy 
at the very bottom of this argument. But Mr. Hume 
produces an inſtance in ſupport, at leaſt in explanation of 
of his reaſoning, which ſcems to me to militate di- 
rectly againſt it. An Indian Prince was told by a 
* Dutchman, that water in his country would ſome- 
times become ſo hard as to bear an elephant. The In- 
* dian would not believe it; and,” ſays Mr. Hume, he 


*realoned juſtly, for it contradifted his conſtant and 
T2 * uniform 
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there may be ſufficient teſtimony to convince u 
that theſe miraclet were en wrought ; and 
TROF ANT | ſuch 


© uniform Experience.“ But, however apparently juſt 
this reaſoning might be, it is plain it led him to a falſe 
concluſion, Water being made hard was to an Indian 
of Sumatra a Miracle: it appeared to him as direct: 
violation of the Order of Nature, as any thing which we 
call miraculous. * No Indian,” ſays Mr, Hume, * had 
* ſeen water in cold cliniates, and therefore could not 
* properly reaſon with certainty on it from Experience. 
But no doubt his Experience concerning the common 
appearances of nature was to im as convincing, as ow; 
is to ws 3 as good a foundation of general reaſoning it 
Was to him certain and anaherabls. If it be ſaid, that he 
might be convinced of the poſſibility of this by confider- 
ing the great difference of circumſtances in a cold and 
hot country; he could be made ſenſible of this difference 
only by Teſtimony, which according to Mr. Hume's 
argument could never be ſtrong enough to be believed. 
An Indian however could have no notion, why the Order 
of Nature according to his Experienee ſhould be thus vio- 
lated, it being impoſſible for him to ſee the connection 
between diſtance of place and cold and ice. A Chri- 
tian, when he confiders Miracles as evidences of Revealed 
Religion, fees a great and important reaſon, why Divine 
Providence ſhould thus interpoſe at ſuch a particular 
time, on ſuch an occaſion, and in ſuch a country. The 
Moral circumſtances of the world may be conceived 28 


different as the Natural, may be ſuppoſed to admit the 
4 ſanie 
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ſuch teſtimony we have : it is certain, that 
there may be occaſions, when it becomes wor- 
thy of the Divine Wiſdom thus to interpoſe; 
and ſuch an occaſion was the eſtabliſhment 
of Chriſtianity. 


fame deviations from our own General and Uniform 
Experience. 
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Plut. Symp. ſub fin. corrected by Reiſke, vol. vi. p. .62 3. 
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On PRroenzcy, 


1 
: 


Jonx xiv. 29. Now I nave TOLD You 
BEFORE IT COME ro PAsS, THAT WHEN ir 
Is COME TO PASS YE MIGHT BELIEVE. 


"THESE words make part of our Saviour's 

diſcourſe to his diſciples juſt before he 
was to be betrayed and to ſuffer death ; a dil- 
courſe expreſſing the tendereſt affection to- 
wards them, containing the wiſeſt inſtruc- 
tions, and conveying to them the moſt effec- 
tual comfort, at a time when they moſt 
wanted it ; when they were going to be ſepa- 
rated from their Divine Maſter, and were to 
begin to execute his commiſſion in the midſt 


of 
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of a ſinful and hoſtile world. He tells them, 
« that he was departing from the world, and 
« that the world ſhould ſee him no more, but 
that they ſhould ſee him ; that he would 
« manifeſt himſelf to them; that he would 
not leave them comfortleſs, but would pray ß 
© the Father to give them another Com- 
« forter, even the Spirit of Truth, to abide 
with them for ever.“ Having given them 
theſe intimations of his approaching death, 
his reſurredion, and the deſcent of the Holy 
Ghoſt, he adds, Now I have told you be- 
« fore jt come to paſs, that when it is come 
© to paſs, ye might believe.” Nothing could 
more confirm their belief in him as the Meſ- 
ſiah, than having theſe circumſtances, which 
were about to happen, foretold them by him- 
F 5 

This obſervation is indeed applicable in the 
ſtrongeſt manner to Prophecy in general. No- 
thing can appear to us a more certain proof 
of divine interpoſition, than to ſee events 
joretold with particularity long before they 


x See John xiv, 15—28. 


actually 
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actually exiſt ; to ſee the prediction and its 
accompliſhment ſo to correſpond as to exclude 
all poſſibility of chance, and to ſurpaſs all the 
powers of human prudence and difcernment, 
Such Prophecy is a ſpecies of Miracle; it is 
a miracle of the moſt convincing, irreſiſtible 
kind * ; and is conſtantly referred to by the 


4 * inſpired 


2 Cujus quidem evidentiæ (ſc. Prophetiarum) pro- 
* priam naturam atque indolem ſi cui porro libet curio- 
« fius rimari, geminam eſſe ejus inveniet quæ ex mira- 
« culis oritur, & per omniafimillimam, —Quod ut demon- 
* ſtretur apertius, cedo mihi aliquam miraculi definiti- 
„ onem, cedo Lockianam, cedo- quamvis aliam; nulla 
* ut opinor oſtendetur, quz non vaticinio pariter (vati- 
* cinium intelligo omnibus numeris adimpletum) con- 
* gruat, ſuaque forma includat. Sunt quippe revera 
* duz ſpecies coordinate, eidem gener! proxime ſubjeQtz; 
äquarum altera miracula fa#:, (fi ſcholaſtice loquentem 
*< pati poſſitis) altera miracula di complectitur. Quo · 
* rum neutrum cum humanæ facultatis fit, ambo nun- 
* tiant & demonſtrant Deum, pari cum evidentia, 
* ratione non diſpari, hinc poteſtatem humana majorem, 
« jllinc ſapientiam indicantia.' 


Concio hab. coram Acad. Oxon. 17 56 a Philipp? 
Barton, S. T. B. nuper Coll. Nov. Soc. 


1 the 
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inſpired Writers as one of the chief evi- 
dences, on which. Np truth of Wan 
muſt reſt, . | 1 


3 n 

The following diſcourſe ſhall be employed 
in conſidering Prophecy in general, as a proof 
of the Divine Interpoſition; in taking a ſhort 
view of the ſubject matter of thoſe Prophecies, 
which atteſt the truth of Chriſtianity ; and 
in ſelecting ſome inſtance, in which the force 
of this Prophetical Evidence will particularly 
appear, 


I. I need not dwell long on the firſt of theſe 
topics; for a certain knowlege of future 
events, and in conſequence of it the ability of 
foretelling them, we muſt all at once per- 
ceive to be powers placed out of the reach of 
human ' faculties. Our knowlege of facts 
ariſes from our having ſeen them ourſelves, or 
having received them from the authentic teſ- 


I the rather cite this excellent Diſcourſe on the ſubje& 
of Prophecy, becauſe, being printed in the fugitive form 
of a ſingle ſermon, it has probably not had that general 
notice, which it highly merits. 


timony 
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timony of others. But thoſe things which 
have never yet exiſted, thoſe perſons who 
have not yet had any being in this world, 
and thoſe combinations of circumſtances 
which have never yet been formed, cannot 
be the objects either of our own ſenſes, or of 
thoſe of other men by whom they may be 
tranſmitted to us. We may as well ſuppoſe 
the eye to diſcern objects involved in total 
darkneſs, or the hand to graſp what will fil 
it in the vacuity of ſpace; as the mind to ap- 
rehend tranſactions, perſons, and circum- 
ſtances, which never have had exiſtence. 
We are ſo deſtitute of all the means of this 
fore-knowlege ; that we can form no concep- 
tion, how the Supreme Being himſelf can 
look into futurity, and comprehend under one 
view whatever ſhall hereafter happen; al- 
though we may be convinced, that ſuch 
knowlege mult refide in him, and be inſepa- 
rable from the divine perfections. It is in- 
deed in this inſtance as in all others, which 
exceed the reach of our faculties, that we 
are not only incapable of attaining ſuch 
knowlege ourſelves, but cannot even form 
a no- 
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a notion how it is to be attained by any other 
being. . 
Men indeed conjecture and reaſon concerning 
future things, judging from Experience, and 
preſumivg that like effects will follow from 
what appear to them like cauſes; they regu- 
gulate their conduct thereupon; and in many 
caſes, eſpecially in the common concerns of 
life, the degree of probability reſulting from 
theſe conjectures and reaſonings is ſuch, that 
it amounts almoſt to certainty and is taken 
for it, In things ſubject to much contingency, 
any proſpect of future tranſactions, which the 
moſt ſagacious and experienced mind can form, 
muſt be ſketched only generally; it muſt be 
an outline only, within which the ſmaller 
parts are not attempted to be exprefled ; and 
even in ſuch a ſketch, it is always highly un- 
certain, whether it be ever filled up by real 
events. But all this is very different from 
being able to deſcribe ſuch events with parti- 
cularity, to ſelect ſtriking and incidental cir- 
cumſtances, and to mark out individuals who 
ſhall be actors in ſuch events. To do this 
lies only within the reach -of Prophecy pro- 


$7 perly 
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perly ſo called; an ability derived immedi. 
ately from God*; an endowment as truely 

miraculous as any which he can be conceived 

to impart to Man; and an evidence the moſt 

unexceptionable of his divine interpoſition 

with reſpect to thoſe religious truths, to the 

ſupport of which it is direged. _ 


II. Of this kind are the Prophecies, which 
are contained in the Holy Scriptures, and 
which atteſt the truth of Chriſtianity, I pro- 
poſed to take a ſhort view of the fubje& mat- 
ter of them. 


. 3 Ifaiah with an air of dignified contempt challenges 
the falſe Gods to this proof of their divinity. * Draw 
near, produce your cauſe, faith IEHOVAH: Produce 
e theſe your mighty powers, faith the king of Jacob, 
Let them approach, and tell us the things that ſhall 
« happen : The things that ſhall firſt happen, what they 

- © are, let them tell us; And we will conſider them ; and 
& we ſhall know the event. Or declare to us things to 
come hereafter. Tell us the things, that will come 
4 to paſs in later times; Then ſhall we know, that ye 

© are Gods.” 
xli. 2123. Lowth's Tranſ. 


They 


* 
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They all relate, ſome more immediately 
than others, to Chriſt, He is himſelf marked 
out more or leſs expreſsly in many paſſages of 
the Old Teftament* ; the time of his coming | 
determined * ; his character deſcribed *; cir- 
cumſtances of his. birth *, miniſtry *, and eſ- 
pecially of his death *, ſelected; his reſurrec- 
tion pointed out, and a view given of the 
propagation of his Religion 22 | 

Other Prophecies in the Old Teſtament 
relate to the ſtate of the world in general, 
and the Jewiſh nation in particular, before 


+ 4 See Gen. iii. 15. xvii. 19. xxli. 18. Iſaiah, xi. 1, 
2. Dan. vii. 13, 14. | 

5 Gen. xlix. 10. Dan. ii. 44. ix. 24—27, Mal. 
Ill, 1. | 

* Ifaiah, ix. 6, 7. Xi. 1—9. 

' Tfaiah, vii. 10o—14. Mich. v. 2. Pſ. ii. 7. 

 Tfajah, xlii. 1—4. lit. 1 —3. lxi. 1-3. 

9 Ifaiah, Iii. 4—12. Dan. ix. 26. Zech. xi. I0—I4s 
xil. 9, 10 Pf, xxli. 16—18, 

10. Iſaiah liii. 10-12. Pf. xvi. 8—11. 

1 Iſalah, xlix. 18—23. lii, 13— 14. Iiii. 10— 12. Is 
I-22, 

Concerning the Prophecies contained in the latter part 
of c. lii, and in c. liii. ſee Diſc. vii, 


the 
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the coming of Chriſt“ꝰ. The ſtate of the 
Jewiſh nation, their public condition, and 
the changes that happened at different times 
in their government and political fituation, 
were intimately connected with the defigns of 
| God, and ſubſervient to them in preparing 
the way for the accompliſhment of his pro- 
miſes by the coming; of Chriſt; the condition 
alſo of the other nations of the world, with 
whom the Jews were at all concerned, was alſo 
determined by the divine providence in con- 
formity to the ſame views, and made inſtru- 
mental in fulfilling the ſame purpoſes, 


2 See the taking of Jeruſalem by Nebuchadnezzar, 
the feventy years captivity, and the reſtoration of the 
Jews to their country at the end of that time, foretold 
by Jeremiah, xxv. 8—12. xxix. 10; Cyrus, the in- 
ſtrument of their reſtoration, and by whoſe command 
their Temple was rebuilt, foretold by name by Iſaiah, 
xliv. 28. xlv. 1—13. ; the prophecies in Iſaiah, Jeremiah, 
and Ezekiel, concerning Babylon, Egypt, and Tyre; 
and the prophetical viſions of Daniel in chapters ii. vii. 
viii. concerning the great fucceſſive empires of the 
then known world. \ 


There 
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There is ſill another ſet of Prophecies, ſome 
contained in the Old, but moſt of them in the 
New Teſtament, which delineate the ſtate 
of Chriſt's Church after he had eſtabliſhed 
it; and not the ſtate of his Church only, but 
the events of the world alſo, and the revolu- 
tions of kingdoms, by which it was to be 
affected. Theſe, together with the others 
before mentioned, appear (as far as we can 
judge) to mark out one uninterrupted chain 
of events, connected throughout by the wit- 
dom of God, beginning together with the in- 


14 See the denunciations of the calamities, captivities, 
and diſperſion of the Jews by Moſes in Leviticus and 
Deuteronomy ; the predictions of the deſtruction of Je- 
rulalem by the Romans in the Goſpels ; the wonderful 
propagation of Chriſtianity in the prophetic parable, 
Matt, xiii. gr, 32; the diviſions and diſtreſſes, which 
would be occafioned by it, Matt. x. 34—36 Luke, xii. 
49—53; the corruptions of this religion foretold by St. 
Paul, 2 Theſſ. ii. 2—10; 1 Tim. iv. 1—3; and theſe 
eſpecially, together with the general character and fortunes 
of the Chriſtian Church, delineated in the correſponding 
Prophecies of Daniel in chapters vii. xi. xii, and of St. 
John in the Revelation, 
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fancy of this world, and reaching down even 
to the end of it. 1 
It may be ſuppoſed, and perhaps with truth, 
that the inſpired perſons, who delivered theſe 
predictions, did not themſelves know the full 
extent and meaning of them, or had a diſ- 
tint view of the remote events to, which they 
related. But the evidence reſulting from 
them is not thereby diminiſhed. The inter- 
| poſition of God is as ſtrongly marked by mak- 
ing thoſe perſons the inſtruments of his pre- 
ſcience, and the vehicles of it to the world; 
as if they had been themſelves endued with 
the complete knowlege of the things, which 
they predicted. 
With reſpect to thoſe Prophecies, that re- 
late immediately to Chriſt, we may ourſelves 
judge, how far they were really fuch, how 
far they received their accompliſhment in him, 
by comparing them with his hiſtory as con- 
tained in the Goſpels. It is certain, that the 
old Prophets often delivered themſelves ob- 
ſcurely and figuratively, when they ſpake of 
the Meſfiah; that they made ſudden, tranſ- 


tions from the tranſactions of their own times 


| to 
K 
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to. thoſe, which related to him; and under 
the veil of preſent circumſtances expreſſed 
future and more important events. But 
although it might be difficult to fix with cer- 
tainty the application of ſome of theſe paſſages 
taken ſingly, yet when we ſee them all tend 
to one point, and center in the perſon of 
Chriſt, being inapplicable to any other per- 
ſon, whom Hiſtory can offer to us; there re- 
ſults the moſt convincing proof, that they are 
truely and properly applied to him. His dig- 
nity as the Son of God, and his humiliation 
in ſuffering on the croſs, are particulars of 
his character in all appearance fo irreconcil- 
able, that nothing like them can be found 
united in any one perſon, the account of 
whom is delivered down to us. And thoſe 
remarkable predictions, which pointed out 
the time of Chriſt's appearance on earth, 
either by declaring the number of years at 
which it was then diſtant, or by deſcribing 


See Lowth de Sacra Poeſi Heb. Præl. xi. De 
Allegoria Myſtica. 
® See Dif, vii. p. 111. 
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the particular events and ſtate of the world 
with which it was to be accompanied, have 
done it on the whole with ſo much elearneſs, 
as hardly to leave a poſſibility of their i inten 
tion being miſunderſtood. 

The Jewiſh Hiſtory as delivered to us in 
the Old Teſtament, and the writers of other 
nations“ who relate events, which either im- 
mediately concerned the Jews, or which took 
place amidſt other ſtates and in the neigh- 


77 Jam vero eventa rerum vaticiniis reſpondiſſe, non 
ipſis Prophetis de ſe prædicantibus, neque ſociis eorum 
credimus, ſed infinitz prope ſcriptorum turbe, aliis gen- 
tibus et ſæculis, aliis linguis et moribus, aliis demum 
ſacris et opinionibus utentium ; quorum pars bene mag · 
na vates Hebræos ne de nomine quidem cognoverunt, 
Hi inſcii et imprudentes teſtimonium Prophetis locuple- 
tiſſimum præbent, quibuſcum que demum illis con- 
ſpiratio aut coitio potuit intercedere ?- Quibus artibus 
impulit Iſaias Xenophontem, aut Daniel Arrianum, aut 
Evangeliſtz Joſephum, ut Cyri, Alexandri, Titi rebus 
geſtis memorandis, divinorum oraculorum veritatem 
ſimul aſſererent et confirmarent? 


Latin Sermon of Mr. Barton (now Canon of 1520 
before cited. 


bouring 
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bouring parts of the world, give abundant 
teſtimony to the truth of the Prophecies, that 
declared theſe events long before they carne to 
paſs, and fe&ed them as marks by which 
God was pleaſed to fignify the Particular in- 
terpoſition of his providence. 

Thoſe Prophecies, Which relate to times 
ſubſequent to our Saviour" s coming, the 
greater part of which were indeed delivered 
either by himſelf during his miniſtry, or by 
ſome of his Apoſtles 'who lived together with 
him, appear to us not only to delineate the 


- fate of the world and of the Chinilfian 


Church during the eatlier ages of it; but to 
extend the proſpe& to a much later period, 
even that in which we now live, and ill 
beyond it to the utmoſt limits of the duration 
of the preſent world. With regard to the 
events which are paſt; cohcurrent' hiſtories 
furniſh the ſame teſtimony to the truth of 
the later Prophecies, as they do to thoſe of 
an earlier date. If the preſent ſtate of the 
world appear to correſpond with predictions 
delivered many ages befote, and ſo to corre- 
ſpond as to exclude all poſſibility of chance, 
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and to exceed the utmoſt reach of human 
foreſight, the evidence of divine interpoſition 
in this branch of Prophecy is ſeen with pecu- 
liar advantage, It is in theſe times the-fingle 
inſtance of a Miracle, or rather of a ſeries of 
Miracles, which are not tranſmitted to us at 


| ſecond hand, by the teſtimony of others, but 


which we now ſee performing, and to which 


we are ourſelves eye-witnefles, 


' Amidſt the numerous arguments, by which 
the truth of Chriſtianity. may be ſupported, 
I confeſs, there appears to me hardly any one 


ſo convincing, as this, which reſults from the 


Prophecies concerning the ſtate of the world 
in general, and Popery in particular“, that 
ſeem to have been in later times and to be now 
fulfilling ; hardly any one capable of making 


38 If the application of many of theſe Prophecies to the 
corruptions of Popery be thought to ſtand in need of the 
authority, which eminent names can give it; we may 
number Mede, Sir Iſaac Newton, Dr. Clarke, Biſhop 
Newton, and Biſhop Hurd, among thoſe who have ſo 
applied them, Biſhop Warburton founded a Lecture 
for the expreſs purpoſe of proving from them the truth 
of Chriſtianity, 
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ſuch an irreſiſtible impreſſion on the minds of 
thoſe men, who are poſſeſſed of ſufficient rea- 
ſoning powers and hiſtorical knowlege to per- 
ceive the full force of it. There is indeed 
great need of caution and ſobriety in the ap- 
plication of theſe Prophecies; the object is ſo 
near us, that (as in other caſes) it is difficult 
to ſee it with diſtinctneſs; but this ſubject, 
when ſoberly and ably treated, may be fruit- 
ful in furniſhing freſh evidences of the truth 
of our Religion, 


III. I proceed to ſelect an inſtance, in 
which the force of this prophetical evidence 
will particularly appear. And this ſhall be 
the Deſtruction of Jeruſalem by the Romans, 
as foretold by our Saviour; an inſtance, which 
I ſele& not, becauſe it is more convincing than 
ſome of thoſe Prophecies which have reference 
to later times, but becauſe it is eaſier and 
plainer in its application. In order alfo that 
the time when this Prophecy was delivered 
may appear more clearly, that it may appear 
to have been delivered before the event hap- 
pened, and when it could not poſſibly with all 
its circumſtances be foreſeen, the particulars 
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 «* enemies ſhall caſt a trench about thee, and 


I mention ſhall be taken from the Goſpel writ. 
ten by St. Luke. 
Our Lord, (ſaith that Evangelit) 8 
& he was come near, beheld the City, and 
«6 wept over it, ſaying; 8 If thou hadſt knowu, 
„even thou, at leaſt in this thy day, the 
ce things which belong unto thy peace ! but 
& now they are hid from thine eyes. For the 
9 days ſhall come upon thee, when thine 


0 compals thee round on every fide, and ſhall 
& lay thee even with the ground and thy chil- 
« dren within thee; and they ſhall not leave 
„in thee. one ſtone upon another, . becauſe 
« thou, kneweſt not the time of thy viſita ' 
te tation. As ſome ſpake of the Temple, 
* how it was adorned with goodly ſtones and 
„gifts, he ſaid ; As for theſe things which 
« ye behold, the days will come; in the 
„ which there ſhall not be left one ſtone upon 
% another that ſhall not be thrown down 
„When ye ſhall fee Jeruſalem encom- 
e paſſed with armies, then know that the de- 


Luke, xix. 41—44. 2 XXi. 5, 6. 


4. ſolation 


2 
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« ſolation thereof is nig. There ſhall be 
great diſtreſs in the land, and wrath upon 
« this people; and they ſhall fall by the edge 
« of the ſword, and ſhall be led away captive 
« into all nations, and 'Jeruſatem ſhall be 
« trodden down of the Gentiles *,—Verily 
% ſay unto you, this generation ſhall not 
* paſs away, till all be fulfilled 7.” | 

| Beſides the concurrent teſtimony of other 
writers, by whom the memorable ſubverſion 
of this City is related, there is preſerved to 
us by the providence of God the work of a 
Jewiſh Hiſtorian **, and as ſuch the moſt 
unexceptionable witneſs in favor of Chriſtia» 
nity, himſelf alſo a principal actor in theſe 
tranſactions, which was compoſed in order 
to deliver down to poſterity a complete ac- 
count of this great event. And ſo does this 


account correſpond with the foregoing Pro- 


phecy, that it could not have been a fuller 


* xxi. 20. * XXio 23, 24. 47 Kxi. 32. 
* Joſephus, egi ro Ieu d Lohe fu, 1 8 Tis 
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comment on it, and explanation of it, even 
it it had been written with that deſigu 
This Hiſtorian relates at large, the encom- 
paſſing of the City by the Roman armies“, 
their entrenchments and military operations 
in the attack of it; the diſtreſſes of the be- 
ſieged almoſt beyond example from famine“, 
from peſtilence **, from the attacks of their 
enemies without, and from their own fac- 
tions no leſs deſtructive within ** ; their ob- 
ſtinacy in refuſing all offers of mercy, and 
making their own deſt ruction inevitable not. 
withſtanding the earneſt endeavours of Titus, 


25 Before the Hiſtorian enters on a particular account 
of the ſiege and deſtruction of the City, he breaks out 
into the following lamentation over it, not very unlike 


that of our Saviour himſelf. 
T. TYM XOouUTOV, co rn Wong, werorlog vio 
Pollen, of c Te eufunc ν n mepiplopourlis 
e1511Abovys Ocov ap ov]e mg £74 N, ole jEVELY eu, 
T8105 on Yi E» u, HOU TONY TOY NOV 
<MPVA0U. WO TATX O ε d v vc cy erec al 
Wa ceẽu⁴Fy, ele ce TOY pH Osoy CD 
Lib. v. c. i. ed. Hudſon- 
v. 3. 12. , 7. . Vito 
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theRoman Commander, to preſerve them“; the 
utter ſubverſion of the city, after it was taken, 
even to the ground“, and of the 'Femple eſpe- 
cially, in which there was not left one ſtone 
upon another ; the numbers of Jews car- 
ried away captive into other countries“; either 
ending their lives in the moſt grievous ſlavery, 
or uſed up and ſlaughtered in the public ſpec- 
tacles and for the entertainment of their ene- 
mies; and the prodigious numbers of thoſe, 
who were flain or periſhed in the ſiege“: all 
which events happened, as our Lord had 
foretold, while ſome to whom he ſpake of 
them were yet alive, This is a Hiſtory very 
curious and intereſting in itſelf from the im- 
portant and extraordinary tranſactions it con- - 
tains; but it is to us of peculiar value from 
the deciſive teſtimony it bears to the truth of 
Chriſt's Prophecies in particular and of his 
Religion in general. 

Now that theſe Prophecies, as related by 
St. Luke in his Goſpel, were delivered, be- 
tore the event happened or could be foreſeen, 


* v. 9. vi. 6. 32 vi. 6, 9. vii. 1. 
33 vi. 4+ Vil. Is We 97,000» | vi. 9. 
i. 2, 3. 5. 35 1,100,000. vi. 9. 
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will plainly appear from hence. St. Luke 
was the author both of the Goſpel which 
goes by his name, and alſo of the Acts of the 
Apoſtles. In the beginning of the Acts of 
the Apoſtles he declares, that this work waz 
written after his Goſpel. But it appears, 
that when this was written, Jeruſalem was 
ſtanding, was in peace; this City, though 
not independent, but ſubje& to the Romans, 
was ſtill in a ſtate of what might be called 
proſperity and greatneſs; it was the capital 
of Judea ; the Temple ſtill ſtood in all its 
magnificence, and ſtill continued to be the 
venerableſeatof the Jewiſh worſhip. Through- 
out the Acts of Apoſtles, and eſpecially near 
the concluſion of them, the facts related ap- 
pear to have been recent; but were it not 
fo, it is impoſſible, if ſuch a terrible cataſ- 
trophe had befallen the Jewiſh nation, that 
the Writer ſhould have given us no intimation 
of it, when the whole ſubject of his book 
was concerning places and things, which 
would naturally have led him to it. It 
certainly had not happened, neither could 
it be fo eſeen; for the circumſtance of 

2 | Judea 
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Judea being already ſubject to the Romans, 
who were the ruling and irreſiſtible power of 
that time, made it extremely improbable, and 
would have prevented it, had not the na- 
tion by a ſort of fatality ruſhed forwards to 
their own deſtruction, in order to fulfill the 
deſigns and to verify the declarations of Pro- 
vidence. 
* 

Such is the evidence reſulting from the 
particular inſtance of Prophecy I have ſe- 
lected. That, which is produced by a ge- 
neral view of the Prophecies contained in the 
Holy Scriptures, and of their accompliſh» 
ment, is of the moſt convincing indiſputable 
kind; and ſuch a view at the ſame time affords 
matter for the moſt pleaſing and improving 
ſpeculations (as far as we may be permitted 
to indulge them) on the extent of the divine 
fore-knowlege, and the controul by which 
God renders human affairs ſubſervient to the 
purpoſes of his government. 

When ſuch events are told, before they 
come to paſs, after we ſee them come to 
* paſs, we caunot help believing.” God, who 

can 
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can alone look into futurity, gradually unfolds, 
and certainly accompliſhes thoſe predictions, 
which he has himſelf inſpired. For (to uſe 
the moſt elegant language of the Prophet 
Haiah) + verily like as the rain deſcendeth, 
And the ſnow from the heavens; And thi. 
* ther it doth -not return : But moiſteneth 
the earth, And maketh it generate and put 
* forth its increaſe ; That it may give ſeed to 
the ſower and bread to the eater : So is the 
* word, which goeth forth from the mouth 
of God; It doth not return to him fruit- 
«leſs; But it effecteth what he hath willed, 
* And maketh the Purpoſes ſucceed for which 
* he hath ſent 1 it 


37 lv. 10, 11. 
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The Evits of the Wont p conſidered; nbt 20 


PUNISHMENTS of St, but as the Means 
of ACCOMPLISHING the Puk posEs of Gop. 


p 


Jonx ix. 2, 3. His Disci?LEs ASKED HIM, 
SAYING; MASTER, WHO DID. SIN, THIS 
MAN OR HIS PARENTS, THAT HE WAS: 
BORN BLIND ? JESUS ANSWERED THEM; 
NEITHER HATH THIS MAN SINNED OR HIS 
PARENTS, BUT THAT THE WORKS OF GoD 
SHOULD BE MANIFESTED IN HIM. 


HERE is. no caſe, in which we are 
more apt to be deceived, and to draw 
falſe concluſions, than when we inquire too 
minutely into the counſels of God, and en- 
deavour to trace out his purpoſe in the ſeveral 

parts 
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parts of his government, in his diſpoſition of 
the various conditions and circumſtances of 
mankind. Thoſe works indeed of God, 
which more immediately concern us, and 
the knowlege of which is neceflary to the 
perfomance of our duty, are clearly enough 
perceived, and every where meet our inqui- 
Ties. We are eaſily ſenſible, that every thing 
around us is made by him, that we are in- 
debted to him for our exiſtence and pre- 
ſervation, and that our whole future condi- 
tion is dependent on him. To know this is 
ſufficient to make us grateful and obedient, 
But when we go farther, and examine his 
government, and try to aſſign the reaſons, 
why every thing in the world is juſt as we ſee 
it, our faculties defert us, and fink under 
the greatneſs of the object. Such folly is 
it in Man to prefume, that he can judge 
competently of the reaſons by which the Di- 
vine Wiſdom 1s determined ! 
When we ſee others oppreſſed with cala- 
mities, and at the fame time think God a 
Being of perfect juſtice, we are too ready to 
canclude, . theſe calamities are the in- 
ſtruments 
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ſtruments of his juſtice, and that therefore 
the perſons on whom they fall are guilty in 
proportion to their ſufferings. This was leſs 
wonderful in thoſe, who were uncertain as 
to à Future State; but even others, whoſe 
Religion has taught them better things, and 
bidden them lock forward to ſuch à ſtate, in 
which the good and bad actions of men are to 
be rewarded or puniſhed; have been always 
much inclined to conſider misfortunes in the 
light of judgements and puniſhments of fin; 
induced thereto by this imperfect kind of rea- 
ſoning, that it ſeems conſonant to the juſtice 
of God, to have it ſo; without at all know- 
ing for what purpoſes theſe things, which to 
them appear evils, may be deſigned by him, 
or whether they may be finally hurtful to the 
perſons who ſuffer them, 

This was the caſe with our Lord's Diſciples 
who on ſeeing a man blind from his birth im- 
mediately ſuppoſed, that ſome fin of his own 
or his parents was the cauſe of this misfortune; 
either that he in a former ſtate of exiſtence 
(according to ſome opinion of their's) had com- 
mitted fin, or would commit it here; or that 

R the 


the crimes of the parents were thus puniſhed 
in their child. They aſked him, ſaying, 
Who did fin, this Man or his Parents, that 
dhe was born blind? But Jeſus corrected their 
< miſtake, and told them, that his misfortune 
© had not happened to him for the ſins either 
of himſelf or his parents, but that the works 
© of God might be manifeſted in him.“ He 
was to be reſtored to fight, and his blindneſs 
was to give occaſion to a fignal miracle, per- 
Formed by Chriſt, in proof of his doctrine and 
pretenſions. 
- From our Lord's anſwer to his Diſciple 
ariſe two obvious conſiderations; that we 
ſhould be very cautious in attributing the 
Misfortunes of men to their Sins, and in 
thinking one the neceſſary conſequence of the 
other in the preſent life; and that theſe ap- 
pearances of Evil often anſwer particular Pur- 
poſes of God's providence, with which we can- 
not poſſibly be acquainted. 


I. There are indeed many calamities, which 
men bring on themſelves, and which are the 
certain conſequences of Vice; theſe do not 

come 
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come within thie compaſs of my preſent ſub- 
ject, which I mean to confine to thoſe others, 
that happen to us in common with the reſt 
of mankind, without our own conduct being 
apparently productive of them, and that often 
cannot poſhbly be prevented by all the efforts 
of human prudence or virtue. The effects, 
which in the preſent life uſually. low from 
vice, are ſufficient to give us a ſpecimen of that 
miſery, with which it is in its nature ſo preg- 
nant ; and if we wilfully and knowingly in- 
cur theſe, we muſt not wonder to find our 
reputation blaſted, our fortunes ruined, and 
our health "impaired ; to feel ourſelves com- 
fortleſs and miſerable; we muſt look on theſe, 
as the neceſſary and natural conſequences of 
our conduct. I therefore exclude them from 
this inquiry, that relates only to thoſe evils, 
which ſeem (humanly ſpeaking) unavoid- 
able, and to which all men are indiſcrimi- 
nately ſubject. 

And a very little attention to the n oC : * 
the world, will convince us, how much we 
ſhould be deceived in ſuppoſing, that 1uch 
evils are always iuflicted by God as chaſtiſe- 
R 2 ments 
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ments for ſin. We muſt continually be wit, 
neſſes to the afflictions of good men, and muſt 
as often ſee the proſperity of the wicked; we 
muſt be ſenſible, that meekneſs, juſtice, aud 
benevolence lie expoſed to the iuſults of the 
proud, the injurious, and the vindictive, We 
cannot be ſo far deceiyed in our opinions of 
men, as in general to miſtake their characters, 
and to be impoſed on in all the inſtances, 
where. we. believe them to be virtuous and 
know them to be unfortunate. | 

But if the ſtate of the world on the ſlighteſt 
view of it be not ſufficient to convince us, that 
ſuch evils-are not to be looked upon as pu: 
niſhments, which Divine Juſtice inflits on 
our ſins, we are aſſured by God, that theſe 
are reſerved for a future account; that an- 
other ſtate of exiſtence awaits us, in which 
our condition 1s to be determined by the . 
done in our bodies, whether they be 
bad. This truth being once eſtabliſhed, the 
Juſtice of God ſeems no longer to labor under 
the unequal diſtribution of the adyantages of 
the preſent life; there is no longer any ne- 
ceflity for ſuppoſing, that adverſity and guilt 


89 
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26 always band in hand in the world: or 
that a man is puniſhed; whenever he is a 
flicted. | 
God may indeed ſometimes, by checking 
our courſe of proſperity, remind us of the un- 

certainty and inſufficiency of all temporal 
enjoyments 3 he may call off ove affections 
from things on the earth, to which we are apt 
ſo ſtrongly to be attached, while they wear the 
flattering appearance of pleaſure and gratifica- 
tion; but ſuch a correction ceaſes to be an 
evil, when 1t contributes to our greateſt 
good, and promotes our moſt laſting happi- 
neſs, though it be by means which ſeem at the 
time harſh and diſagreeable. And if we 
were to examine impartially what we call 
evils, and conſider how far they are 
deſtructive or not of our moſt important in- 
tereſts, we ſhould find the amount of thoſe 
grievances - very much leflened, 'of which 
we hear mankind-continually complaining, 

We muſt not expect to paſs through our 
our lives in one continued courſe of proſperity 
ind eaſe ; if this were the caſe, the end would 
not be anſwered for which Providence de- 

= ſigned 
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ſigned us. Our merits are to be tried by a va- 
riety of circumſtances; and by adapting our 
conduct to them all, we are to approve our 
conſtant obedience to the commands of God. 
And when a good man is ſupporting himſelf 
with patience and fortitude againſt great and 
unavoidable calamities, his character perhaps 
never appears in a more advantageous light to 
the eyes of that Being, who, knowing the 
hearts of men and diſcerning their moſt ſecret 
thoughts, eſtimates their merits, not accord- 
ing to the fallible meaſures of human judge- 
ment, but with impartiality. and truth. 

It is he, who has implanted ſo deeply in 
our breaſts all the amiable feelings of huma- 
nity and compaſſion; we cannot ſee any par- 
ticular diſtrets, but by a kind of inſtinct we 
are immediately impelled to relieve it. We 
do not reaſon about it and at laſt conclude, 
that it is our duty to aſſiſt and comfort the 
unhappy, but we are led to it by a more 
direct way; we are in haſte to procure to 
ourſclves the pleaſure, which reſults. from 
every act of tenderneſs arid benevolerice, ' If 
however the afflictions of men were the cer- 

| } | tain 
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tain conſequence» of their fin, and inflicted 
on them for their puniſhment, the caſe would 
then be widely different ; humanity and com- 
paſſion would loſe all their charms. Where 
would be any longer the merit of feeding the 
hungry, cloathing the naked, and delivering 
the oppreſſed, if it were only [reſcuing cri- 

minals out of the hands of Divine Juſtice? 

To ſuppoſe then, that men are wicked, 
becauſe they are unfortunate, is to preclude 
them from the means of relief, and to make 
them appear unworthy of it; it is to tear 
open their wounds, at a time when they moſt 
want the ſoothing hand of comfort to cloſe 
them; when, inſtead of being ſevere in out 
cenſures and judgipg harſhly of their con- 
duct, we ſhould be reminded of that uncer- 
tainty to which the condition of all mortals 
is ſubject; and reflect, that the time may 
come, when we may ourſelves be taken 
from proſperity and eaſe, and be plunged into 
the ſame calamities. 

We muſt: not therefore 3 to deter- 
mine on the merits of others, by that portion 
of bela happineſs, which they ſeem to en · 

R 4 Joy. 
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joy. If we do this, the coneluſions we form 
will not only be for the moſt part miſtaken, 
but uncharitable alſo and injurious. If the 
evils we ſee in the world do not anſwer juſt 
the purpoſes, which we vainly think they 
ſhould, and correſpond exactly to that plan 
of juſtice, which we would preſcribe to the 
Almighty, we are not therefore to ſuppoſe, 
that he delights in the miſery of his erea- 
tures, and that ſuch evils exiſt only for the 
fake of producing it ; when there is the 
greateſt reaſon to believe, that the Divine 
Wiſdom may employ them to the moſt 
important, perhaps to the moſt benelicl 
N 


II. This 508 me to the other part of my 
ſubject; that theſe appearances of Evil often 
anſwer particular Purpoſes of God's pro- 
vidence, with which we cannot poſſibly be 
acquainted, , 

When our Saviour* 8 Tkilaiples fone the 
Blind Man, the firſt reflection which oc- 
eurred to them was, that the Man himſelf 
or his Parents had ſinned, and thus given oc- 

caſion 


— 
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eafion to this calamity. They could not 
know, that Jeſus was to reſtore him to his 
fight ; that this very calamity was to bean 
opportunity of / diſplaying in a moſt remark- 
able manner the power of God, and the di- 
vine authority which he had commutted to 
his Son. He affured them, that the man's 
blindneſs was not inflicted as a puniſhment on 
any fins either of his own or of his parents, 
but in order * that the works of God ſhould 
de manifeſted in him ;' well knowing the 
miracle he intended to perform, of which this 
dlindneſs was to be the oecaſion. 

The exertion of miraculous powers is in- 
deed reſerved by God for very particular pur- 
poſes, and has been intruſted only to fome 
diſtinguiſhed perfons, commiſſioned by him 
to inſtruct mankind in their duty, and to ac- 
quaint them with his diſpenſations. We 
muſt not expect to ſee the calamities of men 
relieved by miracles ; but we may always be 
aſſured, that they are ſubſervient to the de- 
ligns of God, though we may be very little 
able to comprehend what thoſe deſighs are, 
=_ when we contemplate his infinite per- 


fections, 
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98 and extend our ffevlrics as far ag 
poſſible in order to approach them, one mo- 
ment will convince us, how very incapable 
we are of judging concerning his counſels; 
and we ſhall immediately perceive, that the 
Human Underſtanding takes in as ſmall a part 
of the objects of Divine Knowlege, as Our eye 
diſcerns of. material things contained in the 
vaſt infinity of ſpace. 

Every cauſe, which acts in the Natural or 
Moral World, may be conſidered as an inſtru- 
ment of the Divine Will; and thoſe, which 
to us appear the moſt irreconcilable and to 
act in the moſt oppoſite directions, are all at 

the ſame time executing the great deſigns of 
God, and make part of one uniform and com- 
plete ſyſtem. If therefore we can obſerve in 
fome inſtances, that the evils men ſuffer are 
evidently deſigned to anſwer ſome important 
purpoſes in his government of the world, 
we may then very reaſonably conclude, that 
this is always the caſe; though we caunot 
always diſcern what thoſe purpoſes a 

There is perhaps nothing, in which the 
hand of God is more evidently to be. diſtin- 

guiſhed, 
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guiſned, than in the diſpoſitions of Nations 
and Empires, and the changes which. are con- 
tinvally happening to them. The view of 
theſe will furniſh us with a ſignal inſtance of 
evilswhich befall mankind being ſo employed, 
that his works may be made manifeſt. Though 
there be no doubt, that the moſt minute ac- 
tions of individuals are' not withdrawn either 
from the knowlege or power of God; yet, 
when great bodies of men are raiſed by proſ- 
perity or depreſſed by adverſity; when events 
happen, which at once affect the inhabitants 
of extenſive countries, his works appear more 
viſible; ſuch events ſeem from their own great- 
neſs and importance to claim dir more imme 
diate interpoſition; 

The things indeed, whicha are of the ara 
conſequence to mankind, often depend on theſe 
changes in the conditions of Nations and Em- 
pires. For there is a kind of natural vieiſſi- 
tude in their fortunes, which affords a variety 
of appearances to our obſervation, not much 
unlike that, which a ſpectator would ſee, oould 
he take in at one view the whole globe of the 
earth on which we live, Such a ſpectator 
0 would 
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would obſerve the face of it continually 
changing by the conſtant ſucceſſion of day 
and night, and of the ſeaſons that paſs 
over it; and would diſcover in its different 
regions all theſe varieties taking place at the 
ſame time. Some countries are juſt emerging 
from obſcurity, while others ſhine forth in 
the full meridian of their power; and others 
are again ſinking into that darkneſs, out of 
' which they at firſt aroſe. Liberal Arts and 
uſeful Knowlege periſh often amidſt the ruin 
of the nations, where they ſubſiſted ; and 


are cruſhed in one part of the world, to revive 


in another, where their growth often proves 
more vigorous and fertile, Theſe are circum- 
ſtances, with which the moral character of 
men is intimately connected. Nations, po- 
liſhed with liberal Arts, and enlightened 
with uſeful Knowlege, become more ſuſcep- 
tible of Virtue, better qualified to receive 
thoſe truths, which God may be pleaſed to 
reveal to them of himſelf, and according to 
their public ſituation may be more or- leſs fit 
to have true Religion committed to their 
charge. 1 
And 
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And in fact we find from Holy Scripture,” 
that the great plan of Man's Redemption has 
always had a particular relation de the ſtate 
of Nations and Empires; fo that we muſt 
ſuppoſe God to have diſpoſed: theſe in confor- 
mity ta it. The Jews were a diſtinct people; 
their Religion and Civil Polity effectually pre- 
ſerved this diſtinction; though they were led 
taptiyes to Babylan, they were recalled from 
thence, and reſtored to their City and their 
Temple, which they were 'to retain till the 
time of their final deſtruction; a deſtruc- 
tion, of which our Lord gave them the moſt 
ſolemn and affeRting notices. In the mean 
time, God's particular providetice concetn- 
ivg the fate of kingdoms was not only to be 
collected from the events themſelves ; but 
Prophecies, which ſelected many of them, 
and pointed out their minute circuraſtances 
long before they actually came to paſs, diſ- 
tinguiſhed the things thus foretold as pe- 
culiar objects of the divine attention 

The political ſtate of the world at the 
| coming of Chriſt appears plainly to have had 


See Dif. xii. 


relation 
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relation. to this great event, and to have fa. 
vored the planting and propagation of the 
Goſpel, expoſing it at the ſame time to the 
examination of an enlightened and philoſophic 
age. There is no doubt of the public tranſac- 


tions of countries ſiuce that period continuing 


* ; 


to have the ſame kind of relation to Chriſtia. 
nity, and being ſtill directed by Providence 
with the ſame views. It is a plan carrying 
on to the conſummation of the preſent world; 
and when we contemplate it, it ſeems like one 
great Drama connected iu all its parts, and 


eonducted by the Almighty Author and Go- 
vernor of the Univerſe, - | 


We cannot then help fappoling 0 God to be 
the director of theſe events; but let us ſtop a 
moment to conſider by what means they are 
produced, We ſhall find, that to execute the 
divine purpoſes ambitious men have been 
merely inſtruments; they have been : the rods 
© of his anger, and the ſtaff in their hand has 
been the weapon of his indignation ;* they 
have been themſelves inſenſible of the pur- 
poſes, for which they were employed; they 
have thought of hothing but extending their 

own 


own power, and gratifying. their ambition; 
they have looked no farther for their ſucceſs, 


than the numbers of, their forces and the 


proweſs;,of their arms; not confidering. the 
rag wary which, bore them along, which 
made everything fall before them, but which 
could, in an inſtant check their  progreſs.; and 
finiſh their career. Such men have enjoyed 
all the glory, with which 1 in the language 
of worldly flattery Conquerors and Heroes 
are inveſted, and have reached the very ſum- 
mit of human greatneſs; when if we coolly 
view their actions ſtripped of all this parade, 


we muſt look on them with deteſtation and , 


horror. For turning to thoſe, Who are che 


SQ 12 l L 974 

1 There never was a more Juſt and ſublime repreſen- 
tation of the ule G od makes of Conquerors, than in 
Ifaiah, x. 5—19, He employs the Aſſyrian as his 
inſtrument to puniſh the wickedneſs of the Jews; this 


Prince executeththe divine purpoſe, himſelf unconſcious 


of it, intent only on his own; ambitious deſigns, and 
tul! of his own greatneſs; but having done this, is him- 
ſelf brought down and humbled on account of his op- 
preſſion and pride by the ſame Fan. . had ** 
ported and exalted him. 
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ſubje&s of ſuch victories and triumphs, is to 
ſiee the dreadful extremity of human diſtreſi 
in all its forms; to ſee multitudes of perſont 
involved in one common fate, and: having 
their fortunes, their lives, and whatever is 
moſt dear to them, ſacrificed to military vio- 
lence. Vet it is by ſuch events, full of ſul. 
fering, deſolation, and flaughter, that the 
Purpoſes of Providence are accompliſhed in 

the greateſt tranſactions of the world. 
I have ſelected this inſtance of the evils, 
* +, which befall mankind, being directed by God 
to the accomplithment of his purpoſes ; be- 
* cauſe the events of War and the revolutions 
of Empires bring with them ſome of the 
molt ſevere and general calamities to which 
mankind are ſubject, and at the ſame time are 
the things in which his hand ſeems moſt vi- 
ſibly to interpoſe. The concluſion therefore 
to be drawn from. all ſuch conſiderations is; 
not, that God is unjuſt in permitting theſe 
evils to befall his creatures, but that they 
are deſigned to anſwer particular purpoſes of 
his providence, with which we cannot poſ- 
ſibly be acquainted. And when we ſee, that 
I in 


* 
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in ſome remarkable inſtances this is evidently 
the caſe, there is the greateſt reaſon for us to 
infer, 1 5 it is ſo 5 5 


* b 2 — — — — N * * : 


We are not therefore to form our judgement 
of the merits of .gthers by that ſhare of ap- 
parent happineſs or unhappineſs, which is - 


allotted them in the preſent life, We muſt 
not conſider Evils in general as the conſequence 
and the Puniſhment of fin ; but as events to 
which the innocent as well as the guilty are 
here indiſcriminately expoſed. Neither are 


"ug 


we to call in queſtion the juſtice of the Su- 4 


preme Being, who directs all his works to the 


beſt and the wiſeſt ends, and who reſerves the 
determination of our final happineſs for a more 
accurate account. The Calamities of the world 
are often the means of trying and approying 
the Obedience of Man, of accompliſhing and 
making manifeſt the Purpoſes of God, 
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1 Turss. 1 iv, 9. As TOUCHING BROTHERLY 
* 3 LoVE, YE NEED NOT. THAT I WRITE UNT0 
vob; FOR YE YOURSELVES ARE TAUGHT 
or Go To LOVE ONE ANOTHER, 


5 : 


FTER ſeveral ITE i to. ith 
Theſſalonians concerning Moral Duties, 
the words of the text follow, recommending 
Brotherly Love. But this was a duty ſo na- 
tural to Man, ſo congenial to the Human 
Mind, that St. Paul tells them there was no 
need for him to write to them of that, to 
Preſcribe and to enforce it, * becauſe they 
© them- 
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© themſelves were taught of God to love one 
another. Whatever duty is ſo univerſally 
felt and acknowleged by all men, except per - 
haps a few of the moſt worthleſs and corrupt, 
as that of Benevolence to our fellow- creatures, 
muſt (as the Apoſtle ſays) be conſidered as 
taught of God; its being thus univerſally felt 
and acknowleged muſt be the immediate effect 
of that frame and conſtitution of * which 
our Dre has given us. 


Wie ee eee this ahh 
courſe to the particular duty recommended 


in the text, it ſhall be directed to ſhew in wy 


general; that thoſe Notions of Religious 
Truths, and of Moral Duties, which from 
their prevalence in almoſt all ages, and almoſt 
all parts of the world, may be called Uni- 
verſal, muſt according to the Apoſtle's expreſ- 
ſiou have been taught us by 0s and there- 
fore mult be true. TY 


It is J 3 quite unneceſſary to my 
preſent purpoſe to inquire, whether ſuch, 
Notions are ſtrictly ſpeaking innate, born 
8 2 with - 
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with us, ar whether they are acquired after- 
wards together with thoſe others with which 
the Mind is furniſhed; becauſe it will amount 
to juſt the ſame thing, whether God be ſup- 
poſed to have previouſly implanted theſe no- 
tions in us, or to have conſtituted our minds 
in ſuch a manner that they muſt take root 
there and flouriſh afterwards; in either caſe 
the origin of them is equally to be attributed 
to Him. Or if it be conceived, that ſome 
things may have been communicated by im- 
mediate revelation to our firſt Anceſtors, and 
derived from them to their whole poſterity, 
the origin is ſtill the fame, and the ſame 
conſequences will follow from it. Now this 
only being allowed, that God is a wiſe and 
good Being, it will follow, that thoſe Reli- 
gious Truths and Moral Duties, in which 
mankind have almoſt univerſally agreed, muſt 
from that univerſality be true. 

For how can we ſuppoſe, that ſuch a Being 
would lay the whole race of human creatures 
under an invincible neceſſity of being miſtaken 
and deceived in things of the greateſt im- 
portance to them? How is ſuch a ſuppoſition 

| re- 
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reconcilable' with the plaineſt, the moſt ob- 
vious perfections of the Deity ? What intereſt 
ean we conceive him to have in fo doing? Te 
is indeed laying them under ſuch a neceſſity, 
if thoſe notions, which are common toall of us; 
which take poſſeſſion of our minds whether we 
will or no, which in moſt cafes cannot be dif- 
poſſeſſed; and if they ever are, not without 
ſtruggling againſt what we feel natural to us, 
be not true, be not founded in the real na- 
ture and relations of things. Veracity we 
need not ſcruple to ſet down as one of the di- 
vine perfections, which leaſt admits of doubt; 
God cannot be ſuppoſed to mean to deceive 
his creatures in any communications, which 
he may vouchſafe to them. He does not in- 
deed ſpeak to us face to face; we do not ſes 
a viſible ſhape, or hear from him audible 
words; but in many of his works he de- 
clares himſelf to us not leſs certainly or leſs 
expreſsly: the inviſible things of Him are 
clearly ſeen, _ underſtood by the things 
8 * which are made 
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Now the formation oſ mankind both with 
reſpect to their Body and Mind is a part of 
the works of the Creator, to us certainly the 
molt intereſting, the propereſt ſubject of our 
contemplation; and probably a part not in- 
conſiderable in itſelf, eyen when compared with 
the immenſe extent - of the Univerſe. For how 
ſtupendous ſoever the, vaſt members of this 
fabric may appear, yet Life and Rationality 
ſeem ſtill more valuable productions, ſeem to 
beſpeak higher perfections in the Creator, than 
any Inanimate Bodies, however prodigious in 
their ſize, or wonderful in the uſes to which 

they are applied. And with reſpect to the 
Inhabitants of the other parts of the Univerſe 
we are in a ſtate of total ignorance, unable to 
form the moſt remote conjectures; though we 
may preſume that ſuch parts were not pro- 
duced by an all-wiſe God to be uſeleſs, or to 
remain for ever unemployed. . 

The Nature of Man is our proper ſtudy; 
Ms thence we may infer moſt certainly the 
per fections and the will of God; it is an ob- 
ject ever preſent with us; we have only to 


reflect on what paſſes in our own breaſts, and 
| - "7 on 
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on what ws ſee in all others who are placed 
around us. Now when we obſerve certain 
Notions to be common to our Whole ſpecies, 
to have prevailed in almoſt every country, in 
almoſt every age, what concluſion can we 
form, but that theſe notions reſult from the 
frame of the Human Mind as conſtituted by 
God ; that' they are the dire& and neceſſary 
conſequence of his work; that it was his 
Will, that we ſhould believe ſuch Religious 
Truths, ſhould acknowlege the obligation of 
ſuch Moral Duties? And if it be at the ſame 
time conſidered, that theſe Truths and 
Duties are of the utmoſt importance to 
mankind, that the influence of them affects 
all our moſt valuable intereſts in the preſent, 
and ſtill more affe&s us with regard to a 
future life, if there be one; we cannot 
ſurely ſuffer ourſelves to heſitate a moment in 
allowing, that thoſe things, which it has 
pleaſed God thus to teach us, muſt be true. 
The things, which are thus taught us, are 
the firſt principles of our Religion and our 
Duty. I would not be underſtood to ſup- 
pole, that theſe are accurate or complete 

84 enough 
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enough to make us ſuch, as we ought to * 
without either farther aſſiſtanoe from God, 
or without the improvements and . endea« 
vours of our own minds; but they are the 
rudiments, they are the outlines of a work, 
which Reaſon and Revelation may afterwards 
' finiſh, Theſe will explain ſuch truths to us 
more clearly, will ſhew us the obligation. of 
. ſuch duties more perfectly, and will repreſent 
them both to us in their proper form and in 
their full extent; but for the reception of 
this more perfect knowlege, we are fitted and 
prepared beforehand by the general notices, 


which God has communicated to our whole 


ſpecies. _ 


The following are ſome of thoſe. Univerſal 
Notions, in which the Bulk of Mankind 

| ſeem to have been agreed; - the Government 
and Providence of God—the propriety and 
efficacy of addreſſing our Worſhip and Prayers 
to him—the diſtinct principles of Soul and 
Body, whereof we are ourſelves compoſed 
the eſſential difference of Moral Good and 
Evil, our obligation to purſue the one and 
to 
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to avoid the other—the duty in particular 
of Benevolenee to our eee e 
nd final ade r n a Future See. 


* 


bn eee oftboſs Noten, which 
Lola prevailed univerſally among men; it may 
perhaps, be expected that I ſhould begin with 
that of all the moſt Univerſal, of all the moſt 
important, which is indeed the foundation of 
them all, the Exiſtence of God. The reaſon Ido 
not is, that in this diſcourſe I have taken for 
granted the Exiſtence of God, and aſſumed 
it, as the point from whence my argument 
begins; the deſign of which is to ſhew,' that 
theſe Univerſal: Notions muſt be founded in 
truth, becauſe they muſt ultimately be re- 
ferred to God: the Exiſtence and the Good- 
neſs of God are in this reaſoning already ſup- 
poſed. If we look for proofs, that there is 
an Almighty and Good God, we ſhall find 
them crowd in upon us on all fides; every 
thing which we ſee around us will furniſh 
them in abundance; and when we have con- 
ſidered theſe proofs, the general conſent of all 
mankind in this belief will add to the ſum of 
them and complete it. 


Men 


| * 
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Men have always been impreſſed with 2 
ſtrong perſuaſion of the Government and Pro- 
vidence of God; that he ſuperintends and 
directs the affairs of this world, and determines 
the conditions of his creatures in it according 
to his good pleaſure,” Did God continually 
interpoſe in a viſible manner, did he always 
appear ſo to direct the courſe of events, as to 
us ſhort · ſighted ignorant mortals ſeems beſt, 
his. government then would be a matter of 
feeling and experience; men could never 
doubt about it. But when we ſee the eventz 
of this world produced either by what we call 
Natural Cauſes, or by the Agency of other 
men poſſeſſed of powers and freedom, ſuch as 
we experience 1n ourſelves; and when we alſo 
ſee them not ſo conducted as t6 our imper- 
fect conceptions would ſeem right, it is not 
very probable, that the generality of men 
unuſed to reaſoning on ſuch matters would 
be ſo ready to believe, as we ſee in fact they 
have always been, that the world is con- 
ſtantly under the government of God, that 
the courſe of Nature and the actious of Men 
are only fulfilling the purpoſes of his pro- 
- vidence, 
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vidence, unleſs he had prepared their minds 
for the reception of this trutg 
Not leſs univerſal has been the conſent of 
mankind concerning the propriety and efficacy 
of addreſſing our Worſhip and Prayers to God. 
Where has been the nation, which in, ſome 
mode or other has not had its religious ſer- 
vices, by which it was thought they could 
hold communication with the Deity; could 
conciliate, or appeaſe him? Theſe ſervices | 
have indeed often been the moſt unreaſonable 
in themſelves, and unworthy of the Being 
to whom they were offered; but this does not 
make it leſs remarkable, that all mankind 
ſhould have concurred i in ſome ſort or other of 
religious worſhip, Perhaps it may appear 
more ſtriking, that, notwithſtanding all the 
different forms in which it has been adopted, 
notwithſtanding all the corrupt and extrava- 
gant notions of God which have prevailed in 
different ages and countries of the world, 
men ſhould yet all agree in thinking, that 
the Deity (whatever they conceived of him, 
whether as one, or many Beings) ſhould be 


worſhiped; when at the ſame time they 
| 52 could 
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could never have any viſible or ſenfible proof 
of a real communication with ogy by. means 
of it. . * 

Concerning alſo our o nature, what part 
of the world is there, in which the diſtin& 
principles of Soul and Body, whereof we are 
compoſed, have not been acknowleged? What 
language is there, that does not expreis that 
inviſible part of us, which animates our 
bodies, and to which all our higher faculties 
belong ; which diſtinguiſhes us from irratio- 
nal creatures, and makes us capable of virtue 
and of happineſs ? 

Ihe eſſential difference of Moral Good and 

Evil, our obligation to purſue the one and to 
avoid the other, are written by God in the 
hearts of all men. However they may have 
differed both in ſpeculation and practice about 
ſome particulars of Moral Duties, in the 
great and leading duties they almoſt aiways 
have agreed. Their ſenſe of what was right 
may have been in ſome inſtances perverted ot 
ſuppreſſed by the authority of bad national 
cuſtoms, by inveterate prejudices, or corrupted 
manners; but theſe inſtances have not been 

| ſufficient 
6 
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ſofficient to permit us to ſuppoſe, that man- 
kind, taken in a collective capacity, were ever 
inſenſible to the difference of right and wrong, 
were ever diveſted of thoſe feelings in their 
own minds of approbation or blame, and 
conſequently of ſatisfaction or uneaſineſs, with 
which good or bad actions are attended. When 
in particular were men ever inſenſible to the 
duty of Benevolence recommended in the text, 
and there ſaid to be taught us by God ? When 
were they not urged by their immediate feel - 
ings to aſſiſt, to relieve the unhappy? When 
did they not look on ſuch acts of kindneſs 
with pleaſure and approbation ? | 

Finally, to come to that which reſpects the 
period of human life, how general has been 
the perſuaſion, that a Future State is to ſuc- 
ceed the preſent, and that in this ſtate men 
are according to their conduct here in ſome 
way or other to be rewarded or punithed ! 
Though the ſueceſſive generations of mankind 
have been continually diſappearing, though 
we fee our fellow-creatures dropping all 
around us, and being with reſpect to this 
world as if they had never been, their bodies 

moulder- 
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mouldering in the duſt, and their intellec. 
tual powers vaniſned from us, yet a ſtrong 
expectation has always been impreſſed on the 
Human Mind, that this is not the end of 
Man; that ſomething future and (if he de- 
ſerve it) better ſtill àwaits him. We ſee, 
not only ignorant Africans in à diſtant 
land of flavery cotnforted with the expec- 
tation of returning after their death to their 
Country and to their Friends, but the wiſeſt 
and beſt men of different ages flattering them . 
ſelves, that they ſhall make part of a Society 
formed of the good and virtuous, that they 
ſhall again meet thoſe perſons, who have been 
here the objects of their beſt affections, and 
be reunited to them in a ſtate ſecure from 
worldly evils and from mortality. It i; 
true, that the repreſentations which have been 
given of this future exiſtence are often roman- 
tic, fabulous, aud unreaſonable ; but they by 
no means invalidate the general prevalence of 


the belief itſelf. On the contrary they ſhew, 


Plat. Soc. Apo. p. 119. ed. Foſter. Cic. de Sen. 
©. 23. Tillotſon Ser. on the Furt, of Dr. Whichcot 
Secker, Cat. Left, xvii. 


that 
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that it was diffuſed among ignorant men, un- 
uſed to ſpeculative reaſonings, who deſcribed 
it after their ' groſs conceptions ;' and that it 
was readily adopted by thoſe of inventive 
minds, who found it a ſubject, on which they 
could well diſplay the powers of their imagi- 
nation in fanciful and poetical accounts of it. 
However this truth might ſometimes be diſ- 
guiſed and diſcredited, yet among mankind in 
general it always did ſubſiſt, though by no 
means with that clearneſs and certainty, 
which on this ſubject it was reſerved for the 
Chriſtian Revelation alone to give us. We 
have now the fulleſt aſſurance, that we ſhall 
exiſt ' again; but how we ſhall exiſt, will 
always remain to human faculties myſterious 
and impenetrable. ty 5 
- In theſs inſtances which I have given of 
the Notions that have been Univerſal among 
mankind, it makes no difference with reſpe& 
to the concluſion I would draw from them, 
whether they are ſuppoſed obvious to our 
Mind, or on the contrary difficult to be ac- 
quired and unlikely to find a place in it. In 
the former caſe, from their being obvious 
may 


vs 
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may be inferred their truth; in the latter, 
their general prevalence can only be aſcribed 
to the operation of God, from ' whence 
their truth may be inferred ſtill more cer. 
V 
After all it may perhaps be ſaid, that none 
of theſe Opinions are ſo Univerſal, as they are 
are apt to be repreſented; that they have often 
been contradicted not only by the reaſonings 
and practice of individuals, but by the man- 
ners and eſtabliſhed cuftoras of whale com- 
munities. There have indeed been theſe ex- 
ceptions to the general conſent of mankind: 
the plaineſt of the truths | have been ſpeaking 


| of have been at different times rejected; and 


this has often happened from the influence of 
oppoſite cauſes; in ſome caſes from extreme 
Ignorance and barbariſm, in others from er- 
ceſſive refinement, and from carrying our in- 
quiries beyond the limits preſeribed to hu 


man knowlege. But theſe exceptions beat 


no proportion to the bulk of mankind, who 
have agreed in ſuch opinions, and from whom 
taken together we muſt form our general 
notion of the Human Character. A Natura- 

liſt, 


a SP ry, wan 5 0 0 
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lit, who ſhould deſcribe Man as an Animal 
from the ſhape and conſtitution of his Body 
peculiar to the ſpecies, would form his de- 
ſcription. from the moſt general and uſual 


properties; and would not think it deficient 


in truth or accuracy, on account of thoſe ir- 
regularities: of nature, which now and then 
occur in. the perſons of individuals, or of thoſe 
particularitigs, which ſometimes Mypguilh 
whole tribes of men- 

It may alſo perhaps be objeRted, that the 
better, reaſonings/and more exact obſervations 
of later ages, have diſcovered and refuted 
errors in natural knowlege of the longeſt 
ſanding and the moſt univerſal 3" that if the 
opinions of the bulk of mankind are a teſt of 
truth, we ſhould ſtill remain perſuaded, that 
the Eartli is at roſt in the center of the Uni- 
verſe, and the Sun and Stars continually 
moving rouudũt. But the caſe. of Moral and 
Natural Truth is far different; what opinions 
men hold with reſpect to the latter, whether 
right or wrong, is to them of very little con- 


ſequence; what they think of: the Earth or 
Sun will not influence their conduct; it will 


* 
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not make them more or leſs virtuous; more 
ot leſs happy; whereas their opinions on 
Moral Subjects, ſuch as I have been ſpeaking 
of in this diſcourſe, are of the laſt importance 
to them, for by theſe muſt their whole con -· 
duct be regulated, on theſe the well-being 
and - happineſs of mankind both in the pre- 
ſent and in a future life will depend; to ſup- 
pole therefore, that God would with reſpedt 
to theſe involve the bulk of his creatures in 
unavoidable error, is utterly inconſiſtent with 
every notion we can n of . dine per- 
| Os. = | 958 


| 'On the contrary, theſe firſt principle of 
Moral and Religious Truths, being thus 
widely diffuſed over our whole ſpecies, being 
thus congenial to the Mind of Man, we muſt 
IT think, if we judge reaſonably, on that 
vety account, admit them to be true; we 
mult conſider them * as being taught us b) 
God, becauſe they are the reſult of that 
frame and conſtitution of Mind which he has 
given us. They are indeed only firſt prin- 
ciples; the beginnings of a work, which may 
afterwards be brought to more or leſs perfec- 

tion, 
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tion, in proportion to our own endeavours 
and to the opportunities which it pleaſes God 
to afford us. Human Reaſon, when improved 
and cultivated, wilt ſhew us more diſtinctly 
the evidence of theſe Truths, the obligation 
of theſe Duties, it will apply them to the 
ſeveral parts of our conduct; and Divine Re- 
velation, if that be vouchſafed to us, will 
give. them all de ee honeys 
and r T bunt ny ian gt 
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Moszs and the GospEL. with reſpeR to 
GENERNT, BENEVOLENCE; and on thok 

8 — the Or D Tesr a MENT, when 

this DiFFERENCE is MosT APPARENT, 


f 


Luxx ix. 55, 56. VE XNOwW Nor WHAT 

"MANNER OF SPIRIT YE ARE OF; FOR THE 

SON oF MAN 1s NOT COME TO DESTROY 
Men's LIVES, BUT To SAVE THEM. 


HE occaſion, on which our Lord ſpake 
theſe words to his Diſciples, was 28 
follows. It came to paſs, when the time 

e was come that he ſhould be received up, 


he ſtedfaſtly ſet his face to go to Jeruſalem. 
* 66 And 
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And he ſent meſfingett before him, Who. 
« went and entered into a village of the Sa- 
« maritans to make ready for him. But they 
« did not receive him, becauſe his face was di- 
« reed toward Jerufalem. Now when his 
« diſeiples James and John ſaw this, they 
« ſaid; Lord, wilt thou, that we command 
« fire to come down from heaven and con- 
« ſure them, even as Elias did? But he 
turned, and rebuked them, and ſaid; ye 
« know not what manner of ſpirit ye are of ; 
« for the Son of Man is not come to deſtroy 
« men's lives, but to fave them“ 

The inhoſpitable treatment, which our Lord 
received in this inftance from the Samaritans, 
was the effect of a religious hatred between 
that nation and the Jews. The old Samaritans 
had corrupted the Law of Moſes by mixing 
with it the idolatry of thoſe countries, from 
whence they were at firſt tranſplanted ; and 
although in proceſs of time they ceaſed to be 
Idolaters, they differed from the Jews in 
many religious points, and «ſpecially pro- 


Luke ix. 5186. 3 
T 3 voked 
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voked all their hatred by erecting a rival 
Temple to that at Jeruſalem, and claiming 


for it by God's expreſs appointment a de- 
cided preference as the ſeat of his worſhip. 


Hence aroſe a diſpute, which cut off all amicable 


Intercourſe between the nations, and was car- 


ried on for ages with the utmoſt wann, and 


: animoſity *. ld 


Our Lord's diſciples, | full of that 8 
dices of their country, wiſhed to have imme- 
diate puniſhment inflicted on the Samaritans 
for this unkind behaviour towards their Mal. 
ter; and had recourſe for a precedent to what 
is related in the Old Teſtament of Eljah's 
calling down fire from heaven on the men who 
were ſent to apprehend him by the King 
of Iſrael, irritated by a ſevere but juſt reproof 


and denunciation of God's wrath which he 


had received from the Prophet. But Jeſus 


4 The footing,. on which the Jews. and Samaritans 
food towards each other, is. ſtrongly marked in the 
amiable and inſtructive converſation which our Saviour 
held with the woman of Samaria.. 

John iy. 526: 

3 2 Kings i. 2-12, _ 


rebuked 
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rebuked his diſciples ;. and told them, that 
they were as yet unacquainted with the Spirit 
of their Religion, which was not meant to 
encourage cruel- and vindictive paſſions, but 
to eſtabliſh principles of NATO * and 
Eee, | 


From this paſſage an inquiry will naturally 
ariſe concerning the difference of the Law of 
Moſes and the Goſpel of Chriſt with reſpe& to 
theſe principles; and will lead us farther to 
conſider the judgement Chriſtians are to 
form, and the uſe they are to make, of thoſs 
paſſages of the Old Teſtament, where this 
difference is moſt apparent. | 


I, The Law of Moſes was deſigned for 3 
ſingle nation, and had for its object particu- 
lar purpoſes of Divine Providence. At its 
firſt inſtitution, as far as we can judge from 
the ſhort accqunts tranſmitted to us of the 
ſtate of the world at that remote period, 1do- 
latry and ſuperſtition every where prevailed; 
and the depravity became ſo general, that 
ſcarcely any veſtiges of true Religion were left, 

14 except 
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except among the deſcendents of thoſe per. 
ſons, to whom God had revealed himfelf in 
an elpecial manner, and to whom he had in 
ſome meaſure declared his deſign of ſending x 
Divine Perſon into the world, who was to be 
the Teacher of an univerſal Religion, and the 
Author of ſalvation to mankind. It ſeemed 
good to his wiſdom, during the many ages 
which preceded the coming of the Meſſiah, 
not to ſuffer the knowlege of Himſelf amony 
men to be extinguiſhed or totally corrupted; 
but to ſelect a certain nation, which ſhould 
preſerve it as a ſacred depoſit, and profeſs un- 
interruptedly the worthip of Him the Only 

God, | Fre 
This nation was ſurrounded on every fide 
by thoſe, who ſeemed ready to pay divine 
honors to every thing but that Being, to 
Whom alone they are due. They worſhiped 
the heavenly bodies, deceaſed men, and ir- 
rational animals; and even bowed down to 
wood and ſtone, the inanimate repreſentations 
of theſe unworthy originals. Had it not been 
for the inſtructions and reſtraiuts of the Moſaic 
Law, the Iſraelites had not better diſpoſitions 
Ss than 
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than their neighbours; were not leſs propenſe 
to idolatry, and to all the exceſſes with which 
idolatrous worſhip was uſually accompanied. 
And in fac we find, that all the inſtructions 
and all the reſtraints of their Law were in- 
ſofficient to guard them agaiuſt theſe corrup- 
tions, into which during the earlier part of 
their hiſtory we fee them continually relapſing, 
80 difficult was it to keep them attached to 
the worſhip of One inviſible God, in oppoſi- 
tion to the example of all the world around 
them, and to thoſe temptations which their 
own evil defires and grofs conceptions wonld 
naturally ſuggeſt. 

This was the great object of the Law, 
which Moſes delivered to them by the com- 
mand of God; to this all the parts of it 
ſeem to, have had immediate reference; they 
were for this reaſon made a ſeparate people; 
intercourſe with all other nations was forbid- 
den or diſcouraged ; by their ceremonies, by 
their manners, they were to be as unlike them 
as poſſible, and by that unlikenefs to be kept 
ciſtin@ from them ; it being but too certain, 
that every kind of communication would in- 
troduce 


6 
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troduce corruptions deſtructive of their Reli. 
gion, and repugnant to the whole deln of 
their Law. 

Idolatry was the capital crime forbidden by 
it; it was treaſon againſt Jehovah their King 
the perſons guilty of it they were taught to 
look on with abhorrence, and it was puniſhed 
with unrelenting ſeverity: death was inſtantly 
inflicted on the offender, What ſentiments 
then could Iſraelites, faithful to their God, 

and zealous for their Law, entertain of al 
the idolatrous nations, that were placed 

around them ? Could they be fayorably diſ. 
poſed towards men, whom they conſidered 
as objects of God's wiath and devoted to his 
vengeance; whom indeed, when they took 
poſſeſſion ofthe Promiſed Land, they were com- 
manded to deſtroy utterly and to extirpate ; 
Did it not ſeem an act of duty to deteſt thol: 
perſons, whoſe ſins they were pelt to hold 
in deteſtation ? 

And in fact we find, that fuch was the dif 
poſition of the Jews towards other nations, as 
might reaſonably be expected from, the prin- 
ciples inculcated by their Law; we find, thet 

«they 


% 
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they were a people, who dwelt alone aud 
were not reckoned among the nations 
Intercourſe with ſtrangers they diſcouraged 
and diſliked; and theſe diſpoſitions in them 
very naturally produced ſuitable returns from 
other nations, who for the maſt part treated 
them contemptuouſly and jnjurioufly, and 
even made their Religion, a ſubject of ridicule 
dar want of being acquainted with the valu- 
able part of it 5, 

They always dd. themſelves as ins 
titled RIO ta the 6 of God; and at 


3 "Nam. xXili, 5 

5 See a repreſentation of the Jewiſh Religion and 
Manners, as they Pony to a 2 in Tacitus, 
Hiſt. v. 4, 5. | * 

Speaking of their zeal and ſucceſs in making cs 
he ſays ; Unde auctæ Judæorum res, et quja apud ipſos 
fides obſtinata, miſericordia in promptu, ſed adverſus 
omnes alios hoſtile adium. 

Romanas autem ſoliti contemnere leges, 

Judaicum ediſcunt, et ſervant, et metuunt jus, 

Tradidit arcano quodcunque volumine Moſes; 

Non monſtrare vias eadem niſi ſacra colenti, 

Qeſitum ad fontem ſolos deducere verpos. 

Juvenal, Sat. xiv. 100. 


the 
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the firſt publication of Chriſtianity had no 
notion, that the Gentiles could be partaker; 
in the benefits offered by it to mankind, 
When Peter by the expreſs command of God 
had preached the Goſpel to a devout Cen- 


Xs, oat 8 they of the circumciſion, the Jewiſh 


converts, were offended at his going in to men 
uncircumciſed and! eating with them; and 
could not without difficulty, and a particular 
account of God's command to Peter, and of 
his conferring the pift of the Holy Ghoſt on 
the converted Gentiles, be convinced, that 
to them alſo he had 1 7 repentance unto 
life. 

Such diſpoſitions, W in themſelves 
unfavorable (were they to prevail in the 
world to the general happineſs of mankind, 
yet in this inſtance ſerved to anſwer the pur- 
poſes of Divine Providence by keeping the 
Jews a diſtin@ people, and by preſerving that 
| Religion which a free intercourſe with other 
natiohs would have corrupted or extinguiſhed. 


Acts x. xi. 11. 
The 
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The Moſaic Law therefore having this in- 
fluence on the minds of the whole community, 
it muſt have been unreaſonable to expect from 
a Jew genetal diſpoſitions of Benevolence to- 
wards perſons of a different country and 2 
different religion from their own ; let us now 
inquire, hat might reaſonably be expected 
from him towards choſe * his own — 
and his own religion. WOE ne 

To fuppeſe-that the . of Moſes d not 
ineulcate thoſe common principles of juſtice, 
without which no ſocieties can ſubſiſt; that 
it did not earneſtly recommend the exerciſe 
of humanity, benevolence, and other ſocial 


and if we believe that Law to have been dio- 
tated by God impious with reſpect to him; 
in fact we need only turn to the book itſelf to 
be convinced, that fuch precepts are not 
wanting in it. Thou ſhalt not hate thy 
« brother in thine heart; (faith God to the 
people by Moſes) thou ſhalt not avenge, 
* nor bear any:grudge againſt the children of 
*« thy people; ; but thou ſhalt ow thy neigh- 
c bour 


virtues,” would be unjuſt to the Lawpiver, | 


e 
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bout as thyſelf. I am Jehova. It was 
often repeated to them, that they were not to 
pervert the judgement of the ſtranger, the 
fatherleſs, aud the widow ; and they were 
put in mind, that they were tliemſelves ſtran- 
gers and bhondmen in Egypt, and that Jeho- 
vah their God had delivered them from thence"; 
all oppreſſion towards the poor, all exactions 
of uſury from their bret hen were forbidden 
at every ſeyenth yeat the land lying at reſt 
Was as it were Sonne, that the poor of the 
people might eat, Hebrew flayes; were ſet 
at liberty, and debts were extinguiſhed *; 
at the jubilee alſo, on the return of every 
fiftieth year, the poſſeſſions of thoſe, who had 
. 2 ee to be reſtored. 


„Lev. Ain, 17, 18. © 11490 O07 

* Ex. XXil. 21—24. XXiit, 6. Lev: xix. oY Deut. 
XXYii. 19. * 

Ex. xxiii. 9. Lev. xix. 23, 5 yy xv. 15. 

1 Ex. xxii. 25—2). Lev. xxv. 35—37. Deut. 


xxili. 19—20. 


= Ex. xxiii- 10, 11. Lev. xxv. 3, 4. 
* Ex. xxi. 2 Deut. xv. 12—15. 
n Deut. xv. 1, 2. 14 Lev. xxv. 8—15. 


Theſe 
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Theſe and many other inſtitutions of the 
like kind breathe a ſpirit of the greateſt hu- 
manity and benevolence ; but it muſt ſtill be 
remembered, that preſerving uncorrupt their 
allegiance to God, under whoſe immediate go- 
vernment they were placed, was always the 
firſt object of their Law; it took place of evety 
other conſideration ; every thing was made 
to give way to this. Whenever their Reli- 
gion was violated, whenever there was a de- 
fection from the worſhip of God to [dolatty, 
their indignation on this account was to get 
the better of every other fentiment; they 
were to ſacrifice to it every feeling, which 
humanity, affection, or nearneſs of blood 
could inſpire. If thy Brother, the ſon of 
« thy Mother, or thy Son, or thy Daughter, 
„or the Wife of thy boſom, or thy Friend 
* who is as thine own ſoul, entice thee ſe- 
« cretly, ſaying ; Let us go and ſerve other 
gods ;—thou ſhalt not conſent unto him, 
* nor hearken unto him ; neither ſhall thine 
eye pity him, neither ſhalt thou ſpare, nei- 
ther ſhalt thou conceal him; but thou ſhalt 
“ ſurely kill him; thine hand ſhall be firſt 


5 | 66 upon 
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upon him to put him to death, and af. 
„ terwards the hand of all the people 
This is a command. which makes us ſhud. 
* at the reading of it. When the Jews 
therefore were to be thus relentleſs. 3 In the 
puniſhment of Idolatry ; when Friends, Re. 
lations, Parents, Huſbands, were to diveſt 
themſelves of their natural feelings, and to 
take the lead in inflicting, with their own 
hands immediate death ou the unbappy ci. 
minals; it muſt be imagined, that every 
ſmaller deviation from the Law, which might 
ſeem, however remotely, to lead to this the 
greateſt violation of it, would be attended 
with a proportional degree of hatred. and in- 
diguation from men, obſervant of the com: | 
mands, and jealous of the honor of their 
God. They would be diſpoſed to cultiyat 
in their minds ſentiments of abhorrence to- 
wards thoſe, whom their . Religion taught 
them to conſider as enemies of their own 
community, and of that Being who imme⸗ 
e e over it; and in ſo ue 0 


| 1 P Deut. xili. 3 | See alſo xvii. 2—7. 
would 
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would appear to themſelves to o act piouſly and 
meritoriouſly. 

The whole ſpirit iodeed of the Moſaic 
Law, the rigor of its commands, the ſeverity 
of its puniſhments, the zeal with which it 
inſpired the Jews in every thing which con- 
cerned, or which they could think concerned 
their Religion; certainly tended to make 
them in many inſtances unſocial, fierce, 
and vindictive, and to mark ſtrongly with 
theſe features their national character. 


To produce all the proofs, which might be 
given, that Chriſtianity diſcouraged and for- 
bade all ſuch unamiable and inhumane diſpo- 
ſitions, that it recommended and injoined 
the moſt pure and moſt extenſive Benevolence, 
would be to tranſcribe almoſt all the precepts, 
which are ſpread over the pages of the New 
Teſtament. Our Saviour declared, that he 
* came not to deſtroy the Law and the Pro- 
© phets, but to fulfill them ©;" not to weaken 

the obligation of thoſe Moral Duties, which 


36 Matt. V. 17. 


U the 
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the Law injoined and the Prophets inculcated, 
but to enforce it, to render it more operatiye 
and more perfect. He did fo with reſpect to 
all Moral Duties; but Benevolence was that, 
which he moſt labored to recommend and im. 
prove; it was that, in which the ſuperior 
excellence of his doctrine was moſt ap- 
parent. N | 

He told them, that their Teachers and 
and Moraliſts forbade the actual commiſſion 
of thoſe crimes, by which our neighbour i 
injured ; but that he forbade them to encou- 
rage the paſſions, which lead to it. He not 
only forbids murder, retaliation of injuries, 
and adultery ; but all anger, malice, and un- 
lawful defires 7. © Ye have heard“ (faith 
he) (that it hath been ſaid, Thou ſhall love 
thy neighbour, and hate thine enemy; 
„but I ſay unto you, love your enemies; 
. *© bleſs them that curſe you; do good to them 
„that hate you; and pray for them thit 
« defpitefully uſe you and perſecute you; that 
ye may be the children of your Father, who 


* Matt, v. 1-42. 


« 16 
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« is in heaven: for he maketh his ſun to riſe 
« on the evil and on the good, and ſendeth 
rain on the juſt and on the unjuſt, For 
« if ye love them that love you, what reward 
« have ye? Do not even the Publicans the 
« fame? And if ye ſalute your brethen only, 
« what do ye more than others? Do not even 
« the Publicans ſo'* ?” © Be ye therefore mer- 
« ciful as your Father, who 1s in heaven, 
« is merciful ?,” When a Lawyer aſked 
him by way of trial, which was the great 
commandment in the Law, he anſwered, 
« Thou ſhalt love the Lord thy God with all 
« thy heart, and with all thy ſoul, and with 
« all thy mind; this is the firſt and great 
« commandment. And the ſecond is like unto 
« it, Thou ſhalt love thy neighbour as thy- 
« ſelf, On theſe two commandments hang 
all the Law and the Prophets. He joins 
the love of our neighbour. with the duty 
of obedience to God, the foundation of all 
religion, And when he was juſt going to 


Matt. v, 43—47. 1 Luke vi. 35. 
Matt. xxii. 34—40. 


U 2 ſuffer 
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fuffer and to leave the world, his parting in- 
junction to his diſciples was, that they ſhould 
ſove one another.“ A new commandment” 
(faith he) “I give unto you, that ye love one 
e another; as I have loved you, that ye alſo 
« love one another. By this ſhall all men know, 
« that ye are my diſciples, if ye have love one 
& to another This love was to be the 
diſtinguiſhing character of his Religion; and 
the precept, by which he injoined it, he called 
a new commandment, and made it his own, 
becauſe it had never been fo earneſtly incu 
cated and fo extenſively applied, 

Chriſtianity was not like Judaiſm a local 
religion,” deſigned only to ferve particular 
Purpoſes and to continue during a certain 
period, but it was the laſt diſpenſation of God 
to mankind; it was meant to be extended 
over the face of the whole earth ; and to find 
reception in the various countries of it, not- 
"withſtanding all their differences of circum- 
ſtances and fituation, It had not the ſame 
reaſon that Judaiſm had to exclude its pro- 
feſſors from a free intercourſe with the reſt 


*: John, xyiii, 34 35. | 
0 
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of mankind, or to encourage uncharitable or 
unſocial diſpoſitions towards them; but on 
the contrary was to recommend and diffuſe 
itſelf by thoſe marks of its truth which it ex- 
hibited, and by the amiableneſs and excel- 
lence of its character. Chriſt did not arm the 
hands of his diſciples to inflict puniſhments 
on men for their religious opinions, of the 
rectitude or criminality of which God is the 
only judge; he did not excite them to hatred 
and vengeance againſt thoſe, whom they 
might eſteem his enemies: though it might 
be ſuppofed he had done this, if the doctrines 
and praQtice of ſome Chriſtians could be taken 
as faithful copies of their Maſter's precepts 
and example. * But ſuch Chriſtians knew 
not what ſpirit they were of; and that the 
Son of Man came not to deftroy men's 
lives, but to ſave them. 


II. I ſhall now proceed to conſider the 
Judgement we are to form, and the uſe we 
are to make, of thoſe paſſages of the Old Teſ- 
tament, where the difference of the Law of 
Moſes and the Goſpel of Chriſt with reſpect 


U 3 to 
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to the general principles of Benevolence i; 
moſt apparent. PM 
The principal deſign indeed of this dif. 
courſe is to offer a few conſiderations on this 
ſubject, which may perhaps contribute to ſz 
tisfy ſome perſons, who are ſhocked to ſee in 
writings, acknowleged by us to come from 
God, and conſtantly read in our aſſemblies of 
public worſhip, ſentiments wholly inconi(- 
tent with that Benevolence, which both Rea. 
ſon and Chriſtianity injoin us; and to guard 
againſt the miſtakes of others, who may be 
| inclined to adopt thoſe ſentiments, as ſuited 
to their own vindictive and uncharitable dil- 
poſitions, and to think themſelves authoriſed 
in ſo doing by the infallible yoice of Scripture 
and Religion. Many paſſages, to which theſe 
exceptions may be made, are to be found in 
different parts of the Old Teſtament ; but as 
ſeveral of them occur in the Pſalms, and are 
therefore very frequently repeated to us in the 
public ſervice of our Church; and as what 
will be ſaid with reſpect to theſe, will be ap- 
plicable to others alſo of a like kind; it is 
to them, that what follows will principally 
relate, 


In 


In the writings of the Old Teſtament, as 
the perſons who compoſed them lived in dif- 
ferent ſituations and at different periods, ſo we 
ſee evident marks of theſe differences in their 
ſtyle and character. We acknowlege them 
to have been perſons, who wrote under the 
influence of God, and were employed by him 
to communicate thoſe religious truths, thoſe 
diſpenſations of his providence, which he was 
pleaſed to make known to mankind ; and to 
record facts, with which theſe truths and diſ- 
penſations were intimately connected. But 
it is plain, that this his influence did not ſo far 
overrule the natural faculties of theſe men, as 
to diveſt their compoſitions of thoſe differences, 
which muſt always appear in the works of 
different minds, and to reduce them to one 
certain and unvaried characterr. 

It would indeed have been inconſiſtent with 
the uſual conduct of God to have done this. 


* Such are the differences between Moſes and the 
later Hiſtorians of the Old Teſtament, between the 
Prophets Iſaiah and Jeremiah, and in the New Teſta» 
ment between St, Paul and St. Jon in their Epiſtles. 


v4 He 
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He appears never to depart from that uniform 
Order of Nature, which he has eſtabliſhed, 
without reaſon ; and accompliſhes his ' wiſe 
purpoſes for the moſt part by a proper direc- 
tion of ordinary cauſes and effects. When: 
ever he is pleaſed to depart from this order, it 
is to be preſumed, that he does not depart 
farther from it than is neceflary to anſwer 
the end propoſed, or work uſeleſs and ſu⸗ 
ans miracles. 

To reveal religious truths, to declare the 
paſt and foretell the future diſpenſations of 
God, and to record facts relating to them, 
things, that men could either not know at 
all, or could not know with equal certainty, 
are objects, to accompliſh which it ſeems wor- 
thy of the Divine Wiſdom to interpoſe by 
what we figuratively call Inſpiration. But 
when this is accompliſhed, it cannot be ima- 
gined that God will go beyond what is neceſ- 
ſary; he muſt then be ſuppoſed to leave the 
writers he thus employs for the in formation 
of mankind to their own natural abilities and 


conceptions. With reſpect to ſtyle and on 


rafter of writing it, apprars that he has don 
this; 
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this; he has alſo done it with reſpect to thoſe 5 
things, which are not connected with religious 
truths: the common appearances of nature 
are conſtantly ſpoken of according to the re- 
ceived and vulgar notions of them, not accord - 
ing to thoſe diſcoveries, which have ſince 
been made by more diligent obſervation and 
by accumulated: knowlege. It is as. reaſon» 
able to ſuppoſe, that the Sacred Writers 
ſhould carry along with them the manners, 
ſentiments, and prejudices of their times; as 
thoſe marks of difference, which ariſe from 
their particular genius or education, and 
thoſe errors in natural knowlege, which 
were the received opinions of their age and 
country. : | 1 a 
Inſpiration is indeed neceſſary, where there 
is any thing declarative of Revealed Religion 
and of God's diſpenſations to mankind; they 
cannot be made known without it; neither 
can we admit the truth of them without the 
aſſurance, that it is he who reveals them to 
us. It is neceſſary, where facts are to be 
recorded on which ſuch revelations depend, 
that we may be ſure they are faithfully tranſ- 
mitted 


* . 
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mitted to us. But there are many ſorts of 
compoſition, which occur in the Sacred Writ. 
ings, where Inſpiration ſeems by no means 
neceſſary, and indeed is hardly applicable. 
To explain myſelf, I will give any inſtance 
of what I mean in the firſt and ſecond'Pſalms, 
The former of theſe expreſſes the -happineſ; 
of a good and religious man, the unhappineſs 
of the diſobedient aud wicked, The deſcrip- 
tion 1s Juſt and elegant, but it is not ſuch 2 
ſeems to have required the particular dictating 
. bf God; and it contains ſentiments, which 
might be ſuppoſed to flow very naturally 
from any Jewiſh writer of piety and genius. 
The caſe however of the ſecond Pſalm is very 
different. Under the veil of eſtabliſhing 
David's government againſt all the oppoſition 
of his enemies, are expreſſed the deſignation 
of the Meſſiah to his high office, the greatneſs, 
extent, and ſupremacy of his dominion *, 
Here was proper matter for Inſpiration ; no 
writer uninſtructed by God could thus ſketch 
the great outlines of that diſpenſation, which 


u Ses Lowth de Sac. Poefi Heb. Pr. xi. 
et Was 
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was in after- ages to be fully revealed t to man- 
SC ; 

When we read chers ee the Sacred Writ⸗ 
ings, we ſhould conſider, that Inſpiration 1 in 
its ſtricteſt ſenſe does not equally belong to 
all parts of them; that in many caſes the 
Authors were left to the natural dictates of 
their own minds; that they myſt be ſuppoſed 
to expreſs the opinions and even prejudices of 
their times. We ſhould, as in reading other 
authors, put ourſelves in their place, and con- 
ſider what it was natural and proper for per- 
ſons ſo circumſtanced to write. Sentiments, 
which might well become a pious Jew, may 
be very unfit for a good Chriſtian ; they 
might be conſiſtent with the ſpirit of their 
Law and their Religion, and yet be very res 
pugnant to that of the Goſpel. 

Our Saviour, as I bave before obſerved, 
told his diſciples, that he came to fulfill the 
Law and the Prophets, to carry all the Moral 
Duties they taught to greater perfection; he 
inculcated them on better motives, and re- 
quired a more liberal and extenſive perform- 
ance of them; but no duty did he inculcate ſo 

earneſtly, 
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earneſtly, or extend ſo far, as that of univerſi 
Benevolence: in this particular above all other; 
was the Law of Moſes to be excelled by the 
Goſpel of Chriſt. It is highly unreaſonable then 
to expect from the ancient Jews that improve 
ment of Morals, which was reſerved for the 
Son of God alone ; even his diſciples at the time 
of the tranſaction related in the text did not 
know what Spirit they were of, but would haue 
called down fire on the Samaritans for nat 
receiving their Maſter. And can we ſuppoſe, 
that David, or any other Author of ſome of 
the Pſalms, could in his days have learned the 
difficult and Chriſtian leſſon of doing good to 
his enemies, bleſſing them who curſed him, 
and requiting hatred and injuries with kind. 
neſs and forgiveneſs ** ? 
| What 


n ſuppoſed by ſome Critics, that the Curſes in 
Pſ. cix. are not David's own, but were uttered again 
him by his enemies, and are repeated as coming from 

them. However this may be—* Quid exempta uvit 
1 ſpinis de pluribus una?” Should the difficulty (if it 
be one) be got rid of in this inſtance, in many others 


it will ſtill remain in full force, 
| For 
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What judgement then are we to form, and 
what uſe are we to make, of thoſe paſſages 
of the Old Teſtament, where the Writer im- 
plores the divine vengeance, and pours out 
maledictions on thoſe, whom he eſteems the 
enemies of his God, his country, or himſelf? 
We muſt conſider them as coming from per- 
ſons, who lived under an imperfect Religion; a 
Religion which was deſigned merely to anſwer 
particular purpoſes, and which in conſequence 
of this deſign inſpired them not only with a 
degree of ferocity and hatred towards the op- 
poſers or violators of it, (that indeed was to- 
wards all the reſt of the world), but which 
marked their private as well as their public 
character with theſe harſh and forbidding fea- 
tures. We muſt remember, that the perſons, 


For this and other reaſons, would not a ſelection of 
the Pſalms be adapted better to the purpoſes of Public 
Worſhip, than reading them throughout every month, 
indiſcriminately, in the order in which they ſtand? 
The ſubjeAs of many of the Pſalms are inapplicable to 
the preſent circumſtances of any Chriſtian congregation; 


and the obſcurity of ſome renders them unfit for popu- 
lar uſe, 
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on whom ſuch curſes. are denounced, are te. 
preſented as wicked men, many, of them as 
Idolaters, whom a devout Jew could not look 
on without deteſtation and horror. Other 
men, as well as Jews, are much diſpoſed to 
palliate their own bad paſhons under the ſpe- 
cious names of zeal for Religion and the honor 
of God; and are very apt to think thoſe, 
wicked perſons, and hated by him, who at 
the objects of their own hatred. But on the 
mind of a wr theſe diſpoſitions acted with 
ann force 


We muſt not then wonder to hear the In- 
ſpired Writers of the Old Teſtament ſpeak 
the ſentiments of their own Religion and 
Country. They were employed by God to 


% We ſee David in Pſ. cxxxix. a fine and ſpirited com- 
poſition, joining his religious and private hatred toge- 
ther, and appearing to think one meritorious, and to be 
anconſcious of any thing wrong in the other. 

& Should I not hate them, O Lord, that hate thee? 
“ And deteſt rhoſe, who rife up againſt thee ? I hate 
them with a perfect hatred, I account them mine ene- 
* mies.“ (© Infinito odio odi illos, Et inimicorum 
« loco apud me ſunt.” Houbigant) v. 21, 22. 


declare 


* 
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declare to us his diſpenſations; to relate faith- 
fully thoſe, which were paſt or were then car- 
rying into effect; and to foretell, with ſuch 
degree of clearneſs as ſeemed good to him, 
thoſe which were yet to come. But they 
could not for that reaſon from Jews become 
Chriſtians ; they could not diveſt themſelves 
of feelings, which the example and opmions 
of their countrymen, which whatever they 
held moſt venerable and ſacred, all tended to 
confirm; neither could they anticipate that 
perfection of Morality, which was refervetl 
for Chriſt, the laſt and ſupreme Teacher of 
the Divine Will. 

If we have no reaſon to be offended at theſe 
paſſages, (as giving theſe conſiderations their 
due weight J preſume we have not) {till leſs 
reaſon have we to imitate what was never 
meant for our imitation. The Old Teſtament 
contains ſufficient matter highly uſeful and 
inſtructive to Chriſtians ; it contains all the 
divine diſpenſations, which were previous and 
preparatory to the Goſpel; it eſtabliſhes the 
truths of Natural Religion, and preſeribes 
the Rules of Human Conduct, if not ſo per- 
5 : fectly 
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fectly as the Goſpel, yet much more perfecliy 
than any writings approaching it in antiquity; 
and the general principle which pervades the 
whole of it is, that Obedience to God is the 
foundation of Human Happineſs, of the hap 
pineſs both of Individuals and Communities 
Amidſt this valuable matter, why ſhould we 
ſele& thoſe parts of it, which with reſpect to 
us are improper and inapplicable ? Becauſ: 
David, or any writer, of his religion and 
country, thought that he might curſe his 
enemies innocently, and perhaps in ſome 
caſes meritoriouſly, does it follow, that we 
ſhould do the ſame, being the diſciples of: 
Maſter, who expreſsly commanded ws to 
© Jove our enemies, and to bleſs them that 
* curſe us?* Who has taught us to do them 
all the good we can, and inſtead of being un- 
kind and vindictive towards them to treat 
them with humanity and benevolence? 

To read the Holy Scriptures with advant- 
age in order to direct our practice, does indeed 
require ſome diſcretion ; (and what book 1s 
there, whether ſacred or profane, in which 
it is not required?) but the great requilite 

I 13 
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isto come to them with at unprejudiced mind; 
and with honeſt intentions. If we wiſh to da 
our duty to the beſt of our abilities, if we have 
no bad paſſions to gratify with reſpect to our» 
ſelves or other men, we ſhall find in them an 
inexhauſtible fund of inſtruction, and ſhall be 
in very little danger of being led to make an 
improper uſe of any thing contained in them, 
which may be inapplicable to our ſituation, 
and unfit to be adopted in our practice. Inte- 
grity of heart will make us obey the Precepts, 
which are addreſſed to us by God; will make 
us imitate the Examples, which come recom- 
mended to us by him; and a moderate de- 
gree of judgement will teach us, what thoſe 
Precepts are which he addreſſes to us, what 
the Examples are which he expects us to 
imitates 

If we find in ſome paſſages of the Old Teſ- 
tament both Precepts and Examples, which 
claſh with our ſenſe of duty, inſtead of being 
offended at theſe paſſages, or of adopting the 
ſentiments contained in them, we ſhould conſi- 
der them as marking -out the inferiority of 
the Law of Moſes to.the Goſpel of Chrift ; 
X and 


' * 


— 


* 
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and when we ſee in the writings of the wiſeſt 
and beſt Jews the imperfections of their Re. 
ligion, we ſhould more highly value the ex: 
cellence and perfection of our awn. - 


-- 


1 * 
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On Mopzr AT10N with reſpect to RELIGIovs 
DIFFERENCES. | 


Rom. xiv. 4. Wo ART THOU, THAT 
JUDGEST ANOTHER MAN'S SERVANT? To 
HIS OWN MASTER HE STANDETH OR 
FALLETH; YEA, HE SHALL BE HOLDEN' 
ur, FoR GoD 1s ABLE TO MAKE HIM 
STAND. 10 


S*. Paul is in this chapter 3 
to reconcile his Roman converts to thoſe 
differences, either of opinion or practice, which 
might happen to ſubſiſt among them; and 
very ſtrongly recommends moderation to · 
wards each other on theſe points. He re- 
commends it in order to preſerve that concord 


X 2 and 
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and benevolence, which were meant to be 
the diſtinguiſhing characters of their new 
Religion; and to prevent all the unple. 
fant conſequences; which diſputes when 
warmly purſued are apt to occaſion, however 
trifling the cauſes may be from whence 
they ariſe. 

Conſidering the circumſtances of Chriſti 
anity, at the time when it was preached by 
the Apoſtles ; ; that it was embraced by per- 
ſons of various countries, by Jews and Gen- 
tiles, perſons wholly unlike in their man- 
ners, in their religious opinions and modes of 
worſhip the moſt oppoſite: to each other; it 
muſt immediately appear, that ſuch Chriſti- 
ans could not at once diveſt themſelves of 
every thing, which education, habit, and 
example had imprefled'. on their minds. 
They muſt neceſſarily have retained ſo much 
of their former character, as to make it im- 
poſſible, that they ſhould in all reſpects be 
aſſimilated, that they ſhould not differ in 
many particulars both of opinion and prac- 


tice, When in "mer of time a 
a ha 
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had ſpread itſelf over great part of the-world 

then known and civiliſed; and had taken deep 

root in the ſeveral countries where it was pro» 

feſſed, this occaſion of diſagreement ceaſed ; 

it was no longer compoſed of men tin&ured 

with ſuch a variety of prejudices; every riſ- 

ing generation was inſtructed in it; and thoſe 
circumſtances, which muſt oppoſe every new 

religion, were now on its fide, and tended to 

confirny men in their attachment to it. The 

leading truths of the Goſpel were infuſed into 

their minds by early inſtruction, and general 

example gave to the ates: uy it oppo 
nance and ſupport,” 

It might be ſuppvlrd, that in Wen 80 
things there ſhould have been no room for re- 
ligious differences, and conſequently no op- 
portunity for Chriſtians to exerciſe this kind 

of moderation towards each other; but this 
was very far from being the caſe, - The reſt» 

leſſneſs of the Human Mind could not be ſa- 

tisfied with the original ſimplicity of our Sa- 

viour's doctriue, or - thoſe few - ceretnonies 
which were either inſtituted or authoriſed by 
= and his Apoſtles. To deliver the truths 

X 3 of 
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of Religion. plainly and without ſubtlety, 
ſeemed a work unworthy of thoſe, who yz 
lued themſelves moſt on forming nice diſtine. 
tious, and thought themſelves beſt em- 
ployed in ſearching into the moſt abſtruſe 
ſubjects; without - ſufficiently - conſidering, 
whether they were ſubjects placed within the 
reach of human faculties. Ceremonies, which 
had perhaps at firſt; uſeful and laudable be- 
ginnings, grew into undue importance, and 
were conſidered by many as the moſt effential 
parts of Religion. Others were continually 
added to them; chiefly to attract the blind 
veneration of the ignorant, and to anſwer 
thoſe ends of worldly intereſt, to which the | 
parade of piety and the external pomp of wor- 
ſhip have been often made ſubſervient. 
Thus were furniſhed large materials for 
religious diſputes in every age of the Chriſtiu 
Church; hence ſprang all the Sects and He- 
reſies, which occaſioned ſuch convulſions in 
it, and which always produced the wort 
conſequences to ſound Morality and true Re- 
ligion ; and hence it is, that we now fee the 


Chriſtian world almoſt as much divided in 
their 
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their ſeveral religious ſes, as if they were 
not all derived from one common ſource, 
and did not all profeſs to follow the ſame 
Maſter. 
So that there always have wh and if we 
conſider the nature of mankind, we may con- 
clude, there always will be diſſentions con- 
derning religious ſubjects; and conſequently 
the ſame reaſon for exerciſing that Moderation 
towards all men, which St. Paul ſo earneſtly 
recommends in this part of his Epiſtle. Such 
diſſentions may frequently ariſe from things, 
by which the great duties of Religion are not 
at all affected, of as little importance perhaps, 
as thoſe the Apoſtle is ſpeaking of in this 
chapter, the diſtinction of meats, and the ob- 
ſervance of particular ſeaſons ; whych things, 
however trifling in themſelves, yet are often 
productive of the worſt conſequences, when- 
ever they become the ſubjeQs of PI 1 
eontention. 


lt ſhall be the buſineſs of the preſent diſ- 
courſe to recommend this kind of Moderation 
with reſpe& to Religious Differences, and to 

XR 4 make 
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make it appear highly reaſonable from the 
following conſiderations; that the, bulk of 
mankind, muſt always be determined to the 
Religion they profeſs by circumſtances out of 
their own power; that, even ſuppoſing them 
at liberty to chuſe for themſelves, there are 
many. difficulties in making ſuch a choice, 
and. perſons with the- beſt intentions may be 
led to form very different concluſions ; that 
the ſubjects of diſpute are for the moſt part 
ſuch, as do not concern the great and eſſential 
parts of our duty; and that, where opi- 
nions are the moſt unreaſonable, and the cor- 
ruptions of Religion the groſſeſt, there are 
many, who do not act up to the abſurd aud 
bad principles they profeſs, and. who are rea- 
ſonable and good men notwithſtanding the 
dodrines of the Church to which they 1 
. 08 


— 


"*Þ Cironrathinnes out of our own power 
muſt determine the Religion of the bulk of 
mankind, It is impoſſible, that the man, 
whoſe whole life is employed in labor, the 


principal object of whole thoughts is to pro- 
ol 5 vide 
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vide for the neceſſities of himſelf and his fa- 
mily, can examine thoſe ſubjects, which the 
moſt improved underſtandings acknowlege to 
be highly difficult; or diveſt himſelf by the 
dint of reaſoning of that influence, which 
education, example, and authority, have ac- 
quired over him : yet of ſuch perſons as theſe 
muſt far the greater part of all . commu- 
nities conſiſt. 1 
To change our religious profeſſion upon 
reaſonable motives, ſuppoſes us to be aca 
quainted with the difference of that ſect 
which is left and that which is embraced in 
its room; to be convinced of the truth of the 
one and the error of the other in the particu- 
lar doctrines, where they differ. It muſt be 
confeſſed, that this is a work, to which the 
generality of men are very unequal, except 
where doctrines are the moſt unreaſonable, and 
corruptions the groſſeſt. There may be caſes 
where theſe defects are ſo ſtriking as not to be 
overlooked even by the moſt inattentive aud 
the leaſt informed; but in others, where the 
difference may depend on more diſputable ſub 
ow concerning which perſons the moſt 
learned 
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learned aud moſt diligent in their inquiries 
ean never be agreed, it cannot be expected 
that the rude uncultivated mind ſhould be 
qualified to form a judgement; eſpecially when 
every ſort of influence tends to comfirm it in 
the opinions and n to which: it has been 

long habituated. | 

It is a common obſervation, win the im- 

* we receive early are always moſt 
faithfully retained; they are not only ſtrength- 
ened by long habit, but gain an additional 
ſecurity from the reſpect we owe the perſons 
from whom they came recommended to us, 
by the veneration and love we bear to out 
parents and our friends. The more ſuſceptible 
we are of duty and affection to them, the 
greater is the reluctance we feel at parting 
with any opinions or forms, which have had 

the ſanction of their judgement and authority. 
Nothing alſo in practice is ſo powerful an ar- 
gument with us, that a thing is right to be 
done; as ſeeing every body around us do tt. 

We are apt, not ſo much to judge of it fot 
ourſelves, as to take it for granted to be right, 


becauſe ſo many others appear to think ſo; 
and 
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and to ſuppoſe, that they are determined by 
reaſonable. motives, and have formed a pro- 
per judgement, when in this reſpect they are 
probably moſt of them as deficient as ourſelves. 
There is beſides in mankind, a natural ten- 
dency to imitation, -which without our being 
conſcious of it influences our couduct, and 
leads us mechanically to act, as we ſee others 
do with whom we are moſt converſant, To 
this muſt be added the authority of all thoſe, 
who may have acquired an aſcendency over 
us by the reſpect we bear. their character, by 
out own opinion of their ſuperior abilities, or 
by their power to promote or BOYER our 
worldly intereſts. 3 
Though all theſe motives may not be 1 * 
poſed to operate with thoſe, whoſe. religious 
profeſſion differs from that, which preyails in 
the country where they live, yet moſt of them 
do; and the effect of others which are want- 
ing is perhaps abundantly ſupplied, by: that 
peculiar attachment, which is generally c ob- 
ſervable in thoſe who form a ſmall ſect 1 io 
oppoſition to the bulk of the community ; 
and a certain point of honor in adhering to it, 
that 
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that increaſes in proportion to the difficulties 
and 9%; pr which are wu in 
their way. 

No to be born in ſuch 2 dee to * 
educated under ſuch parents, to be placed in 
the midſt of perſons profeſſing ſuch a ſe of 
religion, are circumſtances entirely out of out 
own power, and to be referred only to the wiſe 
diſpoſition of Almighty God. It can be no 
man's fault, that theſe are not different from 
what they are; yet. theſe are the things, 
which muſt determine the religious profeſ- 
ſion of the bulk of mankind. Were we 
ourſelves born in ſuch a country or of ſuch 
Parents, can we be confident, that we ſhould 
not rank ourſelves under a religion, which 
now perhaps we look on with averſion or 
contempt ? Could we diveſt ourſelves of all 
the prejudices of education? Could we have 
courage enough' to oppoſe our own opinions 
to all the weight of example and authority 
Could we have integrity enough by avowing 
ſuch opinions to ſacrifice our worldly intereſts, 
and to incur infamy and reproach ? There 
have indeed been inſtances of men, whoſe 

ſuperior 
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ſuperior abilities have diſcovered Truth under 
all theſe diſadvantages, and whoſe, integrity 
and firmneſs have aſſerted it; but they are 
inſtances rarely to be found, and not to be ex- 
pected in the generality of mankind *, 

When therefore we judge concerning the 
religious profeſhons of men, we muſt allow, 
that the bulk of them are placed under cir- 
cumſtances out of their own power, and 
which it is almoſt impoſſible they ſhould re- 
fiſt, When they can uſe their Reaſon on this 
ſubje&, they are as it were pre- engaged; and 
have education, example, and intereſt, to 
confirm them in the prevailing religion of their 


country. 


II. But even ſuppoſing men quite at liberty 
to chuſe for themſelves, there are many dif 
ficulties in making ſuch a choice; and per- 
ſons with the beſt intentions may be led to 
form very different concluſions. ' 


Many of the early Reformers are diſtinguiſhed by 
this ſtrength of underſtanding, this integrity and firm- 
neſs of mind; of the laſt eſpecially Martin Luther is a 
ſignal inſtance, 

: Things 
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Things which are in themſelves obſeure and 
diſputable, aſſume a different ſhape to almoſt 
every mind before which they are preſented; 


it would perhaps not be eaſy to meet even 


with a few perſons, who after . examining 
any ſuch ſubje& and explaining their thought; 
on it, ſhould be found in every particular ex- 
actly to agree. There is always ſo much that 
can. be ſaid on both ſides of ſuch queſtions, 
that it is often hard to diſcover on which 
the truth lies; in moſt diſputes indeed it fel- 
dom happens, that it lies entirely on either. 
When men have once adopted opinions, they 
generally defend them with obſtinacy, and 
carry them to a greater length than perhaps 
they themſelves at firſt intended; ſo that 
truth is generally blended with error, and in 
moſt caſes may beſt be found by ſelecting from 
both ſides what is leaſt exceptionable. Where 
Chriſtianity is profeſſed in its moſt imperfect 
ſtate, ſuch profeſſion. muſt ſtill retain-a large 
proportion of truth; where it is taught in 
its greateſt purity, there will probably even 
there remain ſome mixture of error. To pol- 
ſeſs this treaſure without alloy, is more than 

„ In 
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in our preſent ſtate we have reaſon to expect. 
There is ſome degree of truth at the bottom 
of almoſt all opinions, that are adopted by 
different ſects; without this, or at leaſt an 
appearance of it, they could hardly at firſt gain 
any admiſſion ; they may be true in a certain 
degree and with ſome reſtrictions, hut when 
carried to a greater length, and drawn out into 
remote conſequences, may become highly ex- 
ceptionable and abſurd. So difficult is it to ſet 
a juſt limit to human reaſonings, and to 
mark out the exact bounds which divide truth 
and error, 
We cannot therefore be fo b with 
the thoughts of others, or know the light in 
which things appear to them well enough, 
| todiſcern by what ſteps they are led to form 
their opinions; or to pretend to determine, 
whether they act according to their conſcience 
in caſes, where they judge very differently 
from ourſelves, In what relates to our con- 
ceptions of the Deity, and the modes of wor- 
ſhip to be uſed in addreſſing him, we may 
preſume, that men in general endeavour to 
think truely, and te worſhip properly: we 
3 ſhould 
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ſhould give them credit for meaning to bold 
thoſe opinions, and to obſerve thoſe forms, 
which they believe moſt acceptable to him. 


III. We may be the more diſpoſed to judge 
thus favorably of their intentions, becauſe the 
ſubjects of diſpute are for the moſt part ſuch, 
as do not concern the great and eſſential parts 
of our duty. Some of thoſe, which have been 
diſtinctions of religious ſects, are contefſed|y 
the moſt obſcure and difficult to be perfect) 
vnderſtood by human faculties ; and moſt of 
them have very little relation to human con. 
duct. The great end of Religion is to induce 
men to live well here, and thereby qualify 
them for eternal happineſs hereafter, by giv- 
ing them true notions of God and of their 
duty towards him; whatever does not con- 
tribute to this end cannot in a religious light 
be eſteemed neceſſary or important. Speculsa- 
tive opinions, ſuch as the bulk of mankind 
can never underſtand, and ceremonies which 
(if appointed by human authority) can have 
no other merit but as they ſerve to excite 


in us true piety and Groton; have been 
almoſt 
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almoſt always the ſubjects, they have divided 
the Chriſtian world, and brought diſcredit 
on the Goſpel by the diſcord and contentions 
of its profefiors. 
But the eternal happineſs of men does not 
depend on their being able to enter into nice 
ſpeculations, or the opportunities they may 
have to employ their attention on then. The 
duties preſcribed to us are plain and intelli- 
gible to all men; alike deſigned for the vulgar 
and unlearned, as for the learned and the diſ- 
puter of the world. God will not require of 
us that knowlege which the faculties he has 
given us cannot attain, or the ſtation of life in 
which we are placed by him makes us incapa- 
ble of purſuing; but will then accept us and ap- 
prove our conduct, if we uſe the proper means 
of knowing our duty, and when thus known 
lincerely endeavour to practiſe it. The man 
alſo, who offers his petitions to God with a 
due ſenſe of gratitude and dependence, of the 
obligation he is under to keep all his com- 
mandments, and ſincerely to repent if he has 
tranſgreſſed them, has very little reaſon to be 
ſollicitous with what ceremony theſe may hap- 


' pen 
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pen to be accompanied, fince the only proper 
end of all human ceremonies is with him al- 
ready anſwered ; he has already thoſe diſpoſi. 
tions, which it is their ſole purpoſe, when 


properly employed, to excite. 


IV. But it may be objected, that ſome 
opinions are ſo unreaſonable, and ſome cor. 
ruptions ſo groſs, ſo deſtructive of all More 
lity, and ſo pernicious to Society, that they 
do not delerve to be treated with this modera- 
tion and indulgence. The perſons however, 
who by their religious profeſſion apparently 
adopt ſuch opinions and countenance ſuch cor- 
ruptions, may notwithſtanding be themſelves 
reaſonable and virtuous ; they may not act up 
go the abſurd or bad principles they profeſs, 
and may by their conduct contradict the doc- 
trines of the Church to which they belong. 
For the inconſiſteney of our nature is not 
confined to what is indeed the more common 
caſe, ſuffering our vitious paſſions ſo far to 
prevail, as to make us deſert the good prin- 
ciples we profeſs, and act againſt our convice 


tion and Judgement; but it ſometimes operates 
allo 
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alſo on the fide favorable to virtue; we think 
more reaſonably, and act more morally, than 
our oſtenſible principles would allow. Truth 
is ſo congenial to the minds of moſt men, they 
have ſuch a general perception of what is right 
and wrong, independently of reaſoning about 
it, that they almoſt always are ſhocked at what 
is abſurd, and feel an abhorrence of what is 
impious with reſpe& to God, and pernicious 
to Human Society, by whatever authority, 
or however diligently, ſuch doctrines may 
have been inculcated. The effect indeed of 
bad principles, on the minds to which they are 
addrefled, will differ according to the different 

diſpoſitions of thoſe minds, In the ill - diſpoſed 
they may find a ſoil adapted to them, where 
they will grow and flouriſh ;, but in general 
their influence will be defeated or checked 
by the common ſenſe and natural feelings of 
mankind, So that certain religious ſes 
may avow the worſt principles, ahd yet many 


individuals belonging to them may be honeſt 


and good men; ſuch principles may be ex- 
poſed with the ſeverity they deſerve, while 
we may treat thoſe who profeſs them with 
gentleneſs and moderation. 


Y 2 What 
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What can be at firſt ſight more repugnant 
to all our moral notions, more contradiQtr 
to the perfections of God, than to ſuppoſe 

men without freedom of acting, and predeſ. 
tined by his abſolute decrees to future and 
eternal happineſs or miſery ? From ſuch p0- 
ſitions what dreadful conſequences may be 
made to follow with reſpect to Man? What 
injurious imputations will fall on the Divine 
Nature? What in this caſe will become of 
Virtue on earth, or of Juſtice in heaven ? Yet 
we may well believe, that ſuch doctrines 
where they are profeſſed, are uſually mitigated 
by certain reſtriftions and qualifications, that 
teachers themſelves in ſome degree explain 
them away; and may be ſure, that reaſonable 
and upright men have always ated in thoſe 
countries, as good ſenſe and true piety would 
direct them; that they have acted, as if they 
were really free, and as if God were not an 
infexible tyrant, by ſincerely endeavouring to 
pleaſe him, and on ſo doing reſting their hopes 
of future happineſs. Speculative Philoſophers 
and controverſial Divines, may diſpute for 
: | ever 
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ever on“ Fixed Fate, Free Will, Fore- 

IE knowlege abſolute, 
- -# And find no end in wandering mazes 

loſt” 

but the virtuous and rational part of mankind 

will notwithſtanding purſue the plain track of 

their. duty, and by the grace of God attain 

the object of it. 

There cannot be a more ſtriking inſtance of 
the corruptions, to which a religion is expoſed, 
and of the changes which may be produced 
in it by men to make it ſubſervient to their 
own intereſts or ambition, than the ſtate of 
Chriſtianity-under the Church of Rome. We 
cannot ſee without aſtoniſhment the immenſe 


fabric of power, which that Church erected 


on a foundation, in which human power has 
properly no part; and the policy and crimes, 
with which it was ſupported. In the worſt 
periods of her hiſtory, when her power was 
at its height, and the temptation and ability 
of committiug erimes the greateſt, there was 
no meaſure ſo violent, none ſo perfidious, 
none ſo ſanguinary, which ſhe ſcrupled to 
employ for the accompliſhment of her pur- 
| E- 4 poſes, 


” 
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poſes. Viewing her amidſt ſuch tranſactiont, 
we do not wonder to ſee her the diſtinguiſhes 
object of the divine indignation ; and the part 
ſhe then acted ſeems abundantly to juſtify the 
application of ſome of the prophetic ſcripture; 
to her, as 'the Antichriſtian Power marked 
out by them, as the great tyrant and corrup- 
"on of the Chriſtian world. Since that time, 
appily for herſelf as well as the reſt of man- 
kind, her power has declined, We no lon- 
ger hear of Popes dethroning Monarchs, and 
giving away. kingdoms, of involving whole 
countries in diſſentions and war; we no longer 
hear of enormities in themſelves and their 
Court, of which the moſt profligate'temporal 
prince would be aſhamed. With the dimi- 


nution 


2 For the corruptions of the Church of Rome, for its 


dA acquiſition and abuſe of power, ſee Dante, Inf. Can. xis. 


where he applies to it what is ſaid of Babylon, the great 
Harlat, in the Rev. ch. xvii. Petrarch. Epiſ. ſine Titulo 
8, 8, 16, and Sonn. Part. 3. De / empia Babilonia— 
Fiamma dal ciel Fontana de dolor. L'avara Babilonia; 
Machiavel. Iſt. Fior. Lib. i. p. 11, 23, 24. ed. Bar- 
rettiz & Guicciardini Iſt, Lib. iv. towards the latter 


part, 
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nution of exceſſive power (with which man- 
kind can ſo little be truſted) her Rulers are 
become more decent, more moral, more hu- 
mane; and if they are ſunk from the rank of 
formidable Princes, they at leaſt . 
nearer that of Chriſtian Biſhops“. 

But notwithſtanding this, her doctrines, ſome 
of them derived from the worſt times, remain 
fixed upon her by virtue of her own principles, 
though they may not in practice be now car- 


tied into their full effect. To propagate and 


ſupport a Religion, which recommends the 
moſt extenſive Benevolence, and teaches the 
moſt improved Morality, by Perſecution armed 
with all its terrors, by ſlaughter,” by devaſta- 
tion, by executions ; to conſider eyery crime, 
even of the blackeſt kind, ſanctified by this 
end; to offer the human expedients of Par- 
dons and Indulgencies, in order to exempt 


part, in a long paſſage left out in the common editions, 
but added at the end of the Venetian ed. fol. 1738. 
I cite for my preſent purpoſe theſe authors by pre- 
ference, as Ttalians and Catholics. 
The Pope in theſe days—ſtat magni nominis umbra. 
Lucan. 
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men from moral obligations, and to make 
them eaſy under the violation of them; ate 
doctriues aud practices, which ſtill remain 
authoriſed by the infallible voice of her Popes 
and the decrees. of her Councils; and are 
wonderful inſtances of the degree of perver. 
ſion, to which the beſt inſtitutions are liable 
in the hands of men. | 

But with whatever ſeverity we may treat 
the. audacity and flagitiouſneſs of theſe Eccle 
ſiaſtical Politicians, however we may execrate 
the principal actors, who employed the name 
of Chriſtianity to theſe criminal purpoſes, 
however we may reprobate ſuch corruptions 
as repugnant to the whole tenor of it; who 
can heſitate a moment in believing, that, in 
paſt times as well as the preſent, throughout 
the vaſt extent of territory which Popery has 
overſpread, in our own country as well as in 
others, there is and has always been a vaſt 
proportion of benevolent and virtuous Catho- 
lics, who would abhor the. conſequences, to 
which ſome principles of their Religion would 
lead them; who would deteſt being the au- 
thors of calamities and miſery to their fellow- 
creatures, 
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creatures, by whatever religious diſtinctions 
they may differ from themſelves z Who from 
their own reaſon and natural ſenſe of things, 
muſt be perſuaded, that thoſe who live well 
will be accepted by God, and that no human 
expedients will avail to protect men in their 
immorality f 


It 


To the Catholics (and in ſome degree perhaps to 
all men profeſſing bad or unreaſonable principles) may 
de applied what Cicero ſays of Epicurus and his fol- 
lowers : Mihi quidem, quod et ipſe bonus vir fuit, et 
multi Epicurei-fuerunt, et hodie ſunt, et in amicitiis 
fideles, et in omni vita conſtantes et graves, nec volup» 
tate ſed officio conſilia moderantes, hoc yidetur majox. 
vis honeſtatis et minor voluptatis. Ita enim vivunt 
quidam, ut eorum vita refellatur oratio; atque ut cæ- 
teri exiſtimantur dicere melius quam facere, fic hi mihi 
videntur facere melius quam dicere. De Fin. ii. 25. 

The diſpoſitions of the Catholics towards us can hardly 
be eſtimated with more juſtice by the tendency of ſome 
of their do&rines, than our diſpoſitions towards them 
could by the perſecuting ſpirit of our Penal Laws aꝑainſt 
Popery. Theſe Laws were dictated recentibus odiis, and 
were to be juſtified (if any thing could juſtify them) by 
political neceſſity. It is a circumſtance fortunate and 
honorable to the preſent timęs, that we haye in great 

meaſure 
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If from what has been ſaid it has appeared, 
that the bulk of mankind muſt always be de. 
termined to the Religion they profeſs by cir. 
eumſtances out of our own' power; that, even 
ſuppoſing them at liberty to chuſe for them. 
ſelves, there are many difficulties in making 
ſuch a choice, and perſons with the beſt 
intentions may be led to form very different 
concluſions; that the ſubjeQs of diſpute are 
for the moſt part ſuch, as do not concern the 
great and eſſential parts of our duty ; and 
that, where opinions are the .moſt unreaſon- 
able, and the corruptions of Religion the 
groſſeſt, there are many, who do not act up 
to the abſurd and bad principles they profels, 
and who are reaſonableandgood men, notwith- 
ſtanding the doQrines of the Church to which 
they may belong ; there 1s then ſurely the 
greateſt reaſon for Moderation towards others 
who differ from us on religious ſubjects. 


meaſure difarmed them; and no longer treat as enemies, | 
but receive as faithful Subjects and good Citizens, thoſe 
Catholics, who have given ſolemn aſſurances of obedience 
to our Civil Government, and diſclaimed the prin- 
ciples which rendered their Religion ſuſpicious and hoſ- 
tile to it, 


Theſe . 
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Theſe arguments are drawn from the ſitua- 
tion of thoſe perſons ; there are others of no 
leſs weight, which might alſo be employed, 
that ariſe-wholly from our own ; the frailties 
and errors, to which we are ourſelves liable, our 
inability to judge truely of the intentions of 
men, and the impropriety of our aſſuming 
this province of God, who-is the Judge of 
us and of all mankind. © Who art thou“ 
(faith the Apoſtle) «+ that judgeſt another 
man's ſervant ? To his own Maſter he 
« ſtandeth or falleth ; yea, he ſhall be holden 
« up, for God is able to make him ſtand *,—- 
« Why doſt thou judge thy Brother ? Or 
hy doſt thou ſet at nought thy Brother? 
« For we ſhall all ſtand before the judgement- 
e ſeat of Chriſt *,—and every one of us ſhall 
„give account of himſelf to God. Let us 
* not therefore judge one another any 
more.“ Were the conduct of others leſs 
excuſable than it often is, the conſciouſneſs 
of our own infirmities, and of our dependence 
on God for mercy and forgiveneſs, ought. at 


Rom. xiv. 4. sv. 10. 7 v. 12, 13. 


all 
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all times to be the moſt effectual leſſon to y; 
of Candor and Moderation towards our Bre. 
thren; + ſince with what judgement we judye 
we ſhall ourſelves. be judged, and with 
* what eee we mete it ſhall be meaſurcd 
. e Ain 
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On REL1iG10us ESTABLISHMENTS; eſpecially, 
as they are adapted to the TI ES and 
CounTRIEs in which they ſubſiſt. 


1 Conin, xii. 5. THERE ARE DIFFER- 
ENCES OF ADMINISTRATIONS, BUT THE 
SAME LORD. 


Gi Apoſtle is ſpeaking in this paſſage 
of the different ſupernatural powers, 
which ſubſiſted in the Church of Corinth, 
and which were conferred by God on ſome of 
its members, for the .purpoſe of nurſing up 
the Religion of Chriſt, then in an infant 
ſtate, and of bringing it by degrees to ma- 
turity 


\ 
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turity and ſtrength. He exhorts the Corin- 
thians, not to be ſo far ambitious of obtain. 
ing ſome ſpiritual gifts in preference to others, 
as to be diffatisfied with that province, which 
it had pleaſed God reſpectively to aſſi ign them; 
and he illuſtrates the expediency of theſe gifts 
being different, and the duties ariſing from 
them diitin, by an obvious but very appo- 
ſite compariſon of them with the various 
forms and uſes of the different members of the 
Human Body; all neceſſary to that Being, 
of which they make a part; all concurring 
by their due arrangement and union to form 
a perfect Man, completely fitted for the pur- 
poſes of his nature. Whatever diverſities 
« there might be, in this early age of the 
Church, of Gifts, of Adminiſtrations, of 
Powers, yet they proceeded from the ſame 
Spirit, the ſame Lord, and the ſame God, 
* who worked all in all; they all tended to 
one point, the propagation and eſtabliſhment 
of Chriſtianity, 

The words of the text ſeem applicable not 
only to the different ranks and offices of the 
Miuiſters of Religion in the ſame Church, 

l 3 but 
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but alſo to the various Modes of Adminiſtra- 
tion in different Churches; as theſe too, how- 
erer various, yet by being adapted to the cir- 
cumſtances of the Times and Countries, in 
which they ſubſiſt, may all tend to one ob- 
ject, the ſupport of Chriſt's Religion; an ob- 
ject, that will be attained more or leſs. per · 

fectly in proportion to the fitneſs of the means 
employed to attain it. In the following dif- 
courſe therefore I ſhall treat the words as being 
thus applicable; and ſhall conſider not only 
the General Neceſſity of Proviſion being made 
in all Chriſtian Countries for perpetuating 
Religious Knowlege and enforcing Religious 
Truths, but alſo the Expediency of this Pro- 
vihon being adapted to the different circum- 
ſtances of each Country; with a particular 
view to that Proviſion, which is made for theſe 
purpoſes in our own. 


In every proſpe& of Human Affairs, even 
of thoſe Inſtitutions, in conducting which 
wiſdom and virtue may have had the greateſt 
ſhare, we ſhall always find a large proportion 
of Imperfections and Defects; we ſhould 


Judge 


8 
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judge of ſuch Inſtitutions rather by a compa- 
riſon with others, than by their own abſo. 
| lute merit and perfection; the characters of 
them, as of individuals, will for the moſt part 
be found mixed ; and thoſe muſt be eſteemed 
excellent, wherein what is good ſhall appear 
very much to preponderate. 
By all that we can diſcover of the works 
of God both in the Natural and Moral World, 
he always employs the fitteſt means to ac- 
compliſh his purpoſes. ' In the firſt planting 
and propagation of Chriſtianity the means 
employed were extraordinary and miraculous; 
nothing leſs than theſe would have anſwered 
the particular exigencies of the caſe, A New 
Religion, profeſſing to come immediately 
from God; declaring open war againſt all 
ſorts of vice, againſt all the crimes of men, 
which were then moſt prevalent ; ſubverſive 
of all the popular ſuperſtitions, which ſub- 
| fiſted in moſt countries; and having alſo 
doctrines of its own, which our Reaſon could 
never diſcover, and which when declared to 
us it can never fully comprehend ; this Reli- 
gion too, not having human wiſdom for its 
5 8 advocate, 
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advocate, or human power for its ſupport, 
but on the contrary having all the prejudices 
of the firſt to encounter, and all the terrors 
of the laſt ſet in array againſt it, required 
ſurely (if any thing could require it) the 
expreſs” interpoſition of God in its favor; 
it required credentials, which to thoſe who 
would attend to them ſhould be indiſputable. 

Such in fact were the means employed by 
God ; ſupernatural powers were conferred on 
the firſt: Preachers of the Goſpel; they were 
various, as we may learn from that paſſage 
of St. Paul, of which the text makes a part; 
and were all adapted to the demands of the 
infant Church. The planting and propaga- 
tion of a religion ſo circumſtanced, and by ſuck 
inſtruments as the firſt Preachers of it were, 
s an inſtance altogether ſingular in the Hiſ- 
tory of Mankind; and as ſuch, cannot (I con- 
cave) be accounted for to the ſatisfaction of 
any -unprejudiced-inquirer from mere Natural 
Cauſes, or juſtly be numbered among thoſe 
events, which the uſual courſe of Human 
Conduct and the workings of Human Paſſions 
could produce, 7: - 
4 When 
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When the Goſpel had once taken root in n 
the ſeveral countries where it had been f 
planted, it ſeems (as far as we may preſume v 
to judge) equally conformable to the divine 
wiſdom, to leave the care of it to the ordinary 
and natural abilities of its profeſfors, as it 
was before to confer on them powers extraor- 
dinary and ſupernatural, God in his govern» 
ment of the world appears never to be profuſe 

of theſe powers; but to reſerve them for pur- 
poſes, to which all other means are inade- 
quate, and in which when thus rarely exerted 
the evidence they afford is inconteſtable. In 
proportion to the time the Goſpel had conti. 
nued, and the extent throughout which it 
was diffuſed, the obſtacles, in all appearance 
ſo inſuperable, which at firſt oppoſed it, were 
gradually removed; the prejudices againſt it 
were leſſened; proſelytes of all ranks gave it 
authority and countenance; and in the courſe 
of a few generations, beſides the protection of 

Civil Power, education, habit, and example, 

which had before been moſt adverſe to it, now 

operated in its favor, Its preſervation and 
ſupport therefore might now be ſafely com- 
= mitted 


it 
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mitted to the wiſdom and piety of its pro- 
feſſors; but, like other bleſſings vouchſafed to 
us by God, it was not to be preſerved without 
due attention to it, proper means were to be 
employed in order to ſupport it : without theſe 
its Doctrines would be forgotten, and its Pre- 
cepts fink into diſuſe, 

For they are both in their nature ſuch, that 
except they are continually inculcated and en- 
forced, they will not be retained in our minds, 
or have a due influence on our conduct. Men 
are encompaſſed with ſenſible objects, which 
make the ſtrongeſt impreſſions on them; 
which are apt to take poſſeſſion of their 
thoughts, and to exclude others, however in 
themſelves more valuable and important. It 
requires ſome ſtrength of mind, a conſiderable 
exertion of its powers, to call off our regard 
from things, that are continually ſolliciting it, 
in order to attend to thoſe of a diſtant and 
ſpiritual kind, with which our Senſes have 
nothing to do, and which can only find em- 
ployment for our Reaſon. 

This difficulty is alſo prodigiouſly increaſed 
by the unwillingneſs men feel in encouraging 
2 2 thoſe 
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thoſe thoughts, which contradict their incli- 


nations, and muſt give them uneaſineſs and | 
diſquiet ; they find it unpleaſant to be conti- 
nually reflecting on commands, which they 
do not mean to obey, and to be put in mind 
of evils, which they are not careful to avoid, 
Jo this muſt be added, that ſome of the doc- 
trines peculiar to Qhriſtiauity are in themſelves 
by no means obvious; we find in them thoſe 
difficulties, which always occur, when we 
apply our imperfect and limited faculties to 
contemplate the infinite nature and incom- 
prehenſible diſpenſations of God; and there- 
fore they will not eaſily be embraced or re- 
teined without being diligently oxplamce and 
addrefled to us, 

Hence then the Neceſlity of Religious Ser- 
vices and Religious Inſtruction; and conſe- 
quently of a Succeſſion of Men, whoſe office 
it ſhall be to adminiſter them. The Apoſtle, 
acting under the immediate influence of God 
and endued by him with ſupernatural powers, 
was not more neceſſary to the firſt planting 
of Chriſtianity; than the Miniſter, duely 
appointed to this office, and properly qualified 
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for it both by his morals and his 'knowlege, 
now is to the continuance and ſupport of it. 
Public Worſhip could not otherwiſe be ad- 
drefſed to God; the Rites, ordained by our 
Divine Maſter, could not otherwiſe be cele- 
brated. And to get over the careleflneſs, the 
difinclination, and depravity of mankind, the 
ſervices of Religion muſt conſtantly recur ; 
the truths of it muſt be continually repeated, 
and inculcated with earneſtneſs; and they 
muſt both come from perſons, whoſe charac- 
ter will give ſolemnity to the offices they per- 
form, to what they teach weight and credi- 
bility. "Br EEE Han 

We are perhaps apt to undervalue the effects 
of Religious Inſtitutions, becauſe they are in 
their nature ſilent, gradual, and very difficult 
to be eſtimated; When we look on the licen- 
tiouſneſs of the world, we may be tempted to 
think that they amount to nothing; but could 
we ſee the ſum of them collected, could we 
be ſhewn one ſet of men, having the public 
advantages of Divine Worſhip and Religious 
Inſtruction, and another, otherwiſe alike cir- 
cumſtanced, wholly excluded from them, and 


2 3 compare 


* 
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compare their reſpective character and man. 
ners, the happy effects of ſuch inſtitution; | 
would then, I am perſuaded, abundantly ap- 


pear, The Word of God, as conveyed by ha 


Miniſters, and employed to inſtru and to re- 
form mankind, is not uſeleſs ; the Divine 
Grace does not permit it to remain unfruitful, 


For (to apply to it the beautiful language of 
Iſaiah ſpeaking in the perſon of God) . Verily, 
« like as the rain deſcendeth, And the ſnow 


„ from the heavens, And thither it doth not 


« return: But moiſteneth the earth, And 
« maketh it generate and put forth its in- 
* creaſe ; That it may give ſeed to the 


« ſower and bread to the eater ; So ſhall be 


« the Word, which goeth forth from my 


« mouth ; It ſhall not return unto me fruit- 
« leſs; But it ſhall effect what I have willed; 


% And make the purpoſe enn for which! 


« have ſent it. 


But there is not only this General Neel 
fity, that in all Chriſtian Countries Proviſion 
ſhould be made for explaining the Truths and 


? If. Iv. 10, 11. Lowth's Tranſ. 
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inculcating the Precepts of the Goſpel; it is 
alſo. highly . expedient, that this Proviſion 
ſhould be adapted to the different circum- 
ſtances of each country, in order to its being 
moſt effectual. The great end of preſerving 
the belief of Religion, and of keeping alive 
its influence on mankind, may beſt be an- 
ſwered by employing, as circumſtances re- 
quire, means ſomewhat different. 

Many things reſpecting the Outward Form 
of Religious Inſtitutions are in themſelves in- 
different; are not determined by any particu- 
lar command of - Chriſt or his inſpired Fol- 
lowers; and may therefore ſafely be committed 
to Human Diſcretion, which will ſo ſelect, 
diſpoſe, and modify them, as the condition, 
manners, and character of each country may 
require; provided always, that thoſe Truths 
and Precepts are preſerved in their purity, of 
which the Outward Form is only the inſtru- 
ment and vehicle. There is no doubt, that 

12 pe God 


*tTo whatever opinion different parties any belticlibed 
on the arguments deduced from Scripture concerning the 
form of Church-Government, it ſeems pretty apparent, 

Z 4 * that 
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God defigned Man for a Sbcial as well as 2 
Religious Being, that Civil Society is of his | 
appointment, and that he demands our obe- 
dience to its Laws; but he has not dictated 
theſe Laws, or preſeribed the preciſe form of 
each ſociety, it being the province of Human 
Wiſdom: to accommodate theſe to each parti. 
<ular' caſe; provided always, that the great 
ends of all ſociety are N peace and 
e to its amm: 


« that uber Chu nor his Apoſtles meant to preſcribe 
« minutelythofe regulations, by which the futureChurch 
e ſhould be governed in the ſeveral countries where it 
vas to ſubſiſt. What we meet with in Scripture are 
*£ intimations and examples of their practice concerning 
« this Government, rather than direct commands; we do 
* not ſee the form of it delineated at full length, andaccu- 

" rately expreſſed in all its parts, as the Syſtemof the Jewiſh 
Church was by Moſes in his Law, but only ſome ge- 
5 neral Out: lines of it: the Divine Wiſdom probably 
making this difference between a Religion, which was 
- «6 appropriated to a certain People, to a certain Country, 
* to a certain Temple, and that, which was to be 
% diffuſed over the face of the earth, and to take in the 
«« vatious nations of it, with all their differences of cli- 
mate and manners.” Letters on the Church-Eſtab- 
liſhment to the late Biſhop Lowth. 1979. Letter iv. 
| | | In 
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In proportion as Chriſtianity is more dif- 
| fuſed, there muſt be more room for ſuch dif- 
ferences; climate, forms of government, 
wealth, manner of living, have ſo much ef- 
fect on the opinions and conduct of mankind, 
that they muſt all be regarded in framing In- 
ſtitutions, which are deſigned for the regu- 
lation of mankind ; ſuch inſtitutions will 
otherwiſe fail, as inſtruments not adapted to 
the purpoſe for which they were intended. 
And if Chriſtianity ſhould ever become uni- 
verſal in the world, which proſpect, however 
obſcure and remote, the prophetical writings 
ſeem to open to us, it may eaſily be ſeen, that 
the Outward Form of it muſt in different 
places be ſtill more different, than it is in 
the ſeveral countries, where it now ſubſiſts. 

In a nation, like our own, powerful and 
opulent, extenſive in its dominions, and 
ſpreading its connections to all parts of the 
world, highly improved in arts and know- 
lege, holding forth rewards to every ſort of 
Merit, and in its manners civiliſed even to 
exceſs, the qualifications requiſite for every 
Profeſſion are extended; there is a demand for 


more 
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more knowlege and for ſuperior abilities; every 
rank of life muſt have its due encouragement, 
that it may be well filled; muſt have its 
reaſonable proviſion, that the duties of it 
may be diſcharged with decency and utility, 

It is obvious, how difficult and complicated 
ſome departments. of buſineſs become in ſuch 
a country. What an arduous taſk it is to 
guide a Political Machine, compoſed of ſo 
many different. and perhaps diſcordant parts! 
How numerous and extenſive are its Commer- 
cial Connections! What a comprehenſive 
knowlege of theſe ſhould the Stateſman have, 
who is to regulate them; the Merchant, whoſe 
fortune depends on them! How'voluminous 
and intricate muſt be its Code of Laws, which 
are to regard ſo many objects, to protect ſo 
many different intereſts! What a call for 
ſtudy and abilities in thoſe of the profeſſion to 
interpret, to reconcile, to apply them all; for 
wiſdom in Legiſlators to amend, to repeal old 
Laws, and to enact others, as circumſtances 
change, as emergencies ariſe, and new evils 
require new remedies ! All profeſſions are 
not indeed equally affected with theſe by the 
"$7: 177 2 public 
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public condition of our country ; but perhaps 
they are all affected in ſome degree; and from 
theſe the Ecclefiaſtical Profeſſion ſhould not 
be excepted, however remote its province 
may ſeem from the purſuits and 1 88 of 
the world. 

Where the higher kan uſually confif of 
perſons of improved underſtandings and ge- 
neral knowlege, they expect (and it is a moſt 
reaſonable expectation) that the Religious 
Teacher, who is to addreſs them, ſhould alſo 
be himſelf competently furniſhed with it; that 
he ſhould be able to offer them arguments 
fitted to perſuade and to convince them ; in 
ſubſtance ſuch as are applicable to reafonable, 
to enlightened minds, and conveyed in a man- 
ner, which may at leaſt not give diſguſt i in- 
ſtead of recommending them. | 


ſpeculations on all ſubjects, luxuriant in its 
opinions, and where there is full liberty to 
utter all alike, whether of a good or an evil 
tendency, there are continual calls on the Mi- 
niſters of the Goſpel to counteract the at- 


n of its adverſaries; to ſilence mi ſap- 
| plied 


In a country alſo like our own, fertile in 
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plied ridicule ; to oppoſe genuine knowlege, 
and good ſenſe improved by attention and ha- 
bit, to ſophiſtical reaſonings and falſe. philo- 
ſophy. It is not, that every individual of the 
profeſſion 1s called upon for theſe ſervices; but 
in the collective body there ſhould always bei 
fund ſufficient to anſwer; all the demands, 
that can be made on it. The qualifications 
requiſite for theſe purpoſes do not come gra- 
tuitouſly; a certain courſe of education muſt 
be purſued, certain opportunities of inſtruc · 
tion embraced, the expence of which will in- 
creaſe together with the angeles en 
of the country. 

In the preſent 8 ſtate * this na- 
tion, amidſt its arts, its commerce, its public 
buſineſs, the wideſt field is laid open for the 
exertion of men's induſtry and abilities ; they 
have all poſſible encouragement afforded them 
from the rewards both of Honor aud Wealth, 
which every ſpecies of excellence is almoſt 
ſure of attaining. Should the Clerical Profeſ- 
ſion alone diſclaim all title to theſe ; ſhould 
it by the laws of our country be wholly ex- 
cluded from them; will not the natural con- 

ſequence 
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ſequence be, that men, capable of excelling, 
will betake themſelves to other paths of life, 
| where theſe objects are full in their view, aud 
where they may be purſued confiſtently with 
integrity and virtue? for it would ill become 
the Clergy to ſuppoſe, that theſe qualities are 
* confined to their profeſſion, or that men may 
not in other departments of ſociety render ſer- 
vices alike acceptable to God and beneficial to 
mankind. 

Take away therefore the rewards, which 
all other ranks of life profeſs to ſollicit, and 
which Providence meant for the natural en- 
couregement of Merit, when reaſonably pur- 
ſued, and this profeſſion will be deſerted by 
thoſe men, who are beſt qualified for the emi- 
nent and difficult parts of it. Eccleftaſtical 
Honors and Wealth may perhaps to the ears of 
many ſound invidious; many may be diſpoſed 
to reprobate them altogether, as inconſiſtent 
with ſound policy ; but in this our country, 
ſuch Honors are intimately connected with its 
whole Civil Conſtitution, under which (I 
truſt) we feel ourſelves too happy to with for 
hw conſiderable change to be made in it; 


and 
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and ſuch Wealth, if it be ever accumulated, 


(which is comparatively very ſeldom the caſe) 
flows back again into the ſociety at large; the 
| Clergy of England being in that capacity not 
the leſs Citizens, and being attached to 
their country by all the ties, which can bind 
any other member of the ſtate *. + 
But beſides the very higheſt offices of ſuch 
a profeſſion, to which conſiderable dignity aud 
emoluments are annexed, there ſhould: be on 
the whole a reaſonable proſpe& of Compe. 
| tence to the bulk of its members; compe- 
tence I mean, adapted to preſent habits and 
_ preſent manners. Without this the general 
rank of the profeſſion will be lowered ; men 
of reputable families and connections will not 
engage in it; and it will ſuffer, not in its 
appearance only, but in its influence. For in 
a country, where regard is paid to Family and 
certain ranks of life; where riches abound, 
The Celibacy of the Roman Clergy makes them 2 
diſtin& claſs of perſons, whoſe intereſts are not united 
with thoſe of their country by the moſt general and 


powerful connections of Human Society; * 
Qitizens. 


and 


* 
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and have ſtill more regard paid to them; every 
ſort of public character, to which any de- 
gree of authority is committed, in order to 
its being executed uſefully and effectually, 
muſt preſerve a decent external figure, muſt 
at leaſt be raiſed above meanneſs and contempt. 
Whatever the Romans might do in the times 
of their ſimplicity, the people of this country 
would not {I preſume) now look up with great 
reverence to a Senator, who ſhould be called 
from his cottage or to a General, from his 
plough. 

To inſtruct men in the duties they: owe to 
God, is to exerciſe an office of ' ſome au- 
thority ; which, however important and ſa- 
lutary, any thing like diſtreſs will diſcredit 
and humiliate in the eyes of the public, who 
are too apt to judge of things 528 by their outward 
appearance, and to conſider figure in the world 
a3 the beſt title to reſpect. It is indeed to be 
lamented, that any of the Clergy ſhould be in 
a ſituation, in which they are not only ex- 
paſed ta all the domeſtic inconveniences at : 
tending a ſcanty ſubſiſtence ; but alſo have it 
not in their power to command that regard, 
| fo 
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to which their office is intitled, and which 
is neceſſary to their mung 1 with 0 
and effect. | 

But in all human affairs we wn always 
expe to find a large proportion of Defects 
and Imperfe&ions. In other matters of the 
world they are more readily admitted and ex- 
cuſed ;- while in thoſe that concern Religion, 
men are apt to be leſs reaſonable, and to te- 
quire a degree of Perfection, rather propor- 
tioned to the nature of that Being, from whom 
all true religion is derived, than to the infirmi- 
ties of thoſe, by whom it is adminiſtered and 
profeſſed. « Religion is indeed a treaſure com- 
mitted to us by God, but we have it in 
« earthen veſſels*;* and in them it cannot be 
kept free from impurity and alloy. 

The obedience of mankind in general, as 
it is voluntary and not compulſive, as God 
does not force, hut only perſuades and con- 
vinces us, will always fall far ſhort of what 
in ſpeculation might be expected; neither 
will men, whoſe peculiar province it is to 


„ Cor. iv, 5. Ste Dil. ü- 
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wach others their duty, always act agreeably 
to their function and character. It may be 
ſuppoſed, that moſt of thoſe, who engage in 
z profefſion, where decent and virtuous con 
duct is particularly requiſite to their ſucceſs in 
it, ate previouſly determined to preſerve fuch 
a conduct ; the ſtudies and duties of this pro- 
feflion do in. their nature tend to amend our 
lives, to direct our minds to ſerious and im- 
portant ſubjects; and the decorum neceſſary 
to be obſerved in it generally reſtrains men 
from giving open and public offence, But all. 
theſe particular reaſons do not ſo far operate, 
25 to make the Miniſters of Religion a ſpecies 
exempt from the failings of other men; to 
make them act in a manner always becoming, 
and: always exemplary. All ages afford in- 
ſtances, as of other bad men, ſo of immoral, 
intereſted, and ambitious Eccleſiaſtics ; it is 
well, if theſe inſtances are rare, and by being 
conſidered as ſuch, atteſt the general decorum 
of the Clerical Character. 

Eſtabliſhments alſo, as well as the Indivi- 
duals who compoſe them, will have their 
Defects; and thoſe circumſtances, which 1 
Aa kave 
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have been conſidering as advant ageous to our 
own Eſtabliſhment, will unavoidably be at- 
tended with their ĩinconveniences. By a'prof. 


pect of ſharing its emoluments men will be 
induced to engage in the Clerical Profeflian, 
who are by no means fit ſubjects for it, either 
with reſpect to their moral character, to their 
natural or acquired qualifications. Ambition 
alſo and intrigue; intereſt and connections, 


will ſometimes improperly obtain rewards, 


which ſhould'be appropriated to diſtinguiſhed 
merit. From a variety of accidental cauſes, 


the incomes annexed-to clerical employments 


will not always bear a due proportioii to the 
labors attending them. It may be thought 
too, after allowing the ſitneſs of a ſubordina* 
tion in this profeſſion, and conſequently of 
fuitable difference of emoluments and rank; 
after allowing the expediency of giving every 
encouragement to laudable emulation, and in- 


lities, and virtue, by every inducement, that 
ſtill its revenues are diſtributed more unequaliy 
than even theſe purpoſes require ; while the 


exceſs of them in ſome inſtances tempts men 
HE | | to 
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to neglect their duty, and affords the means 
of luxury and diffipation, and the want of 
them in others eramps the beſt abilities, and 
renders” che moſt N intentions leſs 

Al tus wil! happen; and theſe Defects, or 
any other, that may be obſerved in our Eſ. 
tabliſhment, ſhould not be conſidered by 
themſelves, but as connected with all its 
parts; from which taken together may reſult 
effects as good, as the neceſſary mixture of 
Imperfection in all human affairs will admit. 
For whenever we contemplate human affairs, 
the Ienperfection always attending them ſhould 
conſtantly be kept in view; not for any plea- 
ſure, unworthy of a good mind, in dwelling 
on the infirmities and vices of mankind, but 
that we may judge of things truely and im- 
partially, that we may not raiſe our expecta- 
tions to a height, where they are ſure of being 
diſappointed, and having amuſed ourſelves 
with ſpeculative notions of Perfection, when 
we find nothing in real life correſponding to 
them, grow out of humor with ſociety and 
viſit to be uſeful members of it. 

Aa 2 In 
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In religious matters eſpecially, a due ſenſs 
of this Imperfection, which pervades the world, 
will inſpire us with that moſt reaſonable and 
equitable of all principles, Toleration towards 
thoſe who differ from us; a principle, founded 
on the knowlege of our common infirmities 
and the neceſſity of mutual forbearance. And 
while we are looking on 'the Opinions and 
Inſtitutions of other Chriſtians with candor 
and allowance, it will teach us to treat our 
own Church with at leaſt the ſame good 
temper ; not to be quick-ſighted in diſcern- 
ing faults, induſtrious in pointing them out, 
or ſevere in cenſuring them; and not to re- 
quire in that a degree of perfection, which 
we ſee in all other things cannot be obtained. 

Perfection is a point, which in this world 
we can never reach, but to which the 
endeavours of wiſe and good men will always 
be directed; and theſe endeavours are never 
more meritorious, they are never more ſure of 
being attended with applauſe of the moſt va- 
luable fort, than when they are employed in 
preſerving and improving Inſtitutions, impor- 
tant and beneficial to mankind, in adapting 

them 
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them to the unayoidable change of human 
circumſtances, and in correcting their defects. 
To look on theſe with candor and allowance 
is the part of every Good and Reaſonable 
Man; to correct them with wiſdom, with a 
due regard to times and circumſtances, is the 
province of Great Men only, of Men diſtiu- 
guiſhed by their ſtation, their integrity, and 
their abilities. | 

If however, without laying any claim to 
Abſolute Perfection, we take a view of our 
Eſtabliſhment as compared with others, and 
appeal to experience for its merits, we ſhall 
ſee (I believe) abundant reaſon to approve and 


to eſteem it. Woe ſhall not eafily find a. 


Church, whoſe Public Worſhip is con- 


ducted with more decorum and propriety ; 


where the Truths of the Goſpel are ex- 
plained more ably, its Duties more faith- 


fully inculcated 3 where Religious Knows 


lege has been cultivated with more diligence, 
or purſued with leſs reſtraint; where Rea- 
ſon, in its moſt improved ſtate, has been 
more ſucceſsfully employed in defending and 
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eſtabliſhing Chriſtianity 3 and, finally, where 
there remain to poſterity more illuſtrious 
monuments of the Learning, the Wiſdom, 


and the Picty of its members. 


DIS 
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On the IMPERFECTIONS | of RzL1610N, as 
profeſſed and adminiſtered by Mxx. 


* 


2 Con. iv. 7. WE nave THIS TREASURE 
IN EARTHEN VESSELS, | 


H E Imperfections of Religion, as it is 1 
profeſſed and adminiſtered by men, 
give continual occaſion of concern and of- 
fence to its Friends on the one fide, and af- 
ford matter for reproach and triumph to its 9 
Enemies on the other. If the ſubject be im- 
partially conſidered, it will perhaps appear, 
that there is not ſo much reaſon for the 
reſpective ſentiments of either party, as we 
ſhould at firſt fight be apt to imagine, 

Aa 4 How- 
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However ſtudious good men may be to ob- 


' ſerve the commands of God themſelves, and 


to promote the obſervance of them. in others, 
yet if they at all reflect on the nature of Man 
and the circumſtances of the world, they 
ought not to wonder at ſeeing theſe commands 
neglected and violated ; or to think, that 
God is therefore wanting to the ſupport of 
his own authority and laws. Still leſs reaſon 
have the enemies of Religion to exult at the 
defects and corruptions of it; or to conclude, 
that ſuch a Law was never given by God, be- 
caule they ſee it diſregarded and abuſed. The 


imperfections of Religion may be fully ac- 


counted for by the imperfections of Human 
Nature; and no argument can with reaſon 
be drawn from theſe againſt the truth and ex- 
cellence of Religion itſelf, This Treaſure, 
as it comes from God, is pure and unalloyed; 
jt contracts impurity, and grows debaſed, 
from its being committed to earthen veſſels, 
from its partaking of the infirmities and vices 


of men, by whom it is profeſſed and admi · 
niſtered; 


I ſhall 


I fhall purſue this ſubject by endeavouring. 
to ſhew, that Religion cannot be expected to 
render mankind perfect, though it may correct 


and leſſen their imperfections: and that the 


violations and corruptions of it are produced 


by cauſes the moſt inſeparable from Human 
Nature, and ſuch as affect in the ſame manner 
other things the moſt important and beneficial 
to us. 


I. Religion is a Law preſcribed by God to 
men as imperfect ; it is only applicable and 
neceflary to them as ſuch; and as they have 
often the inclination, fo have they always the 
power of diſobeying it. Had our Nature been 
more perfect than it is, the manner in which 
God addreſſes himſelf to us would have been 
alſo different. If our underſtandings were 
always capable of diſcovering Truth; if the 
force of it, when diſcovered, were at once ſuf- 
ficient by convincing them to regulate our 
conduct, we ſhould not have wanted all that 
inſtruction, which he by his revelations has 
been pleaſed to give us; he needed not ta 
have worked on our paſſions, to have excited 
our 
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our hopes and fears by the proſpe& of future 


rewards and puniſhments, in order to deter. 
mine vs to our duty; the whole Chriſtian 
diſpenfation inderd, which is founded on the 
weakneſs and ny of n would en 
Religion fot is 2 n which 3 is not there · 
fore exempt from violation, becauſe it is pre- 
ſcribed by God. It perſuades and convinces, 
but it does not compell us; the obedience we 
pay it is voluntary, and if it be not ſo, it is 
not ſuch as that law requires: The arm of 
the Lord is not ſhortened, his power is not 
reſtrained, that he cannot bend his impotent 
creatures to any fort of compliance; but to 
have exerted this power in forcing us to obe- 
dience would have been - inconſiſtent -with 
that nature which he has given us,' whereby 
he has made us reaſonable and accountable 
Beings; it would have deſtroyed the very 
purpoſe of that Law, which he has preſcribed 
to us, and which he meant not as an inſtru- 
ment of our ſubjection, but as a trial of 
our deſerts. | 
When we conſider Religion, 8 


to us from God, we muſt not ſo far dwell on 


the 
6 
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the wiſdom and power of Him, who has 


given it,to us, and to overlook the infirmities 
and defects of thoſe, by whom it is re- 
ceived. As even Divine Omnipotenee cannot 
work natural, ſo likewiſe is it incapable of re- 
conciling moral impoſſibilities; men muſt be 
very different creatures from what they are, 
if Religion could ſubſiſt among them with its 
purity unalloyed and its precepts inviolated-; 


the beſt of them approach only towards per- 


fection, without being ever able fully to arrive 
at it. 

The counſels of God with reſpeck to his 
government of the world may be ſuppoſed to 
reſemble in ſome degree thoſe of human Law- 
givers and Magiſtrates. They do not ſit down 
to compoſe that ſyſtem of Laws, or to deline- 
ate aud enforce. that Form of Goverument, 
which in bare ſpeculation may appear the 
wiſeſt and beſt, abſtractedly from every con- 
ſideration of the eircumſtances and genius of 
the people, for whom they are deſigned; this 
they leave to thoſe, who go no farther than 
ſpeculation, and are ſatisficd with contem- 
plating ideal commonwealths, which never 


did 


8 
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did and never could exiſt iu fact. They know, 
that Human Nature is not ſuch as to admit 
what even according to our narrow concep- 
tions is beſt; that what is in itſelf beſt with 
regard to the Laws and Government of dif- 
ferent countries, varies according to every dif. 
ference of manners, climate, ſituation, or ex- 
tent; and that, if this could be ſufficiently 
aſcertained, the expedience of it muſt ſtill de- 
pend on its conformity to the paſſions and 
prejudices of their countrymen. The Stateſ- 
man, who would do good to his country and 
acquire true reputation to himſelf, muſt re- 
linquiſh ideas of perfection, which were not 
made for Man, and adopt counſels leſs ſpe- 
cious indeed but more practicable. 

God alſo appears to have regard to ſuch 
conſiderations in his own dealings with man- 
kind. The Law of Moſes, delivered by his 
commands to the Iſraelites, was confeſſedly an 
inferior and ſubordinate inſtitution, prepara- 
tory to one more perfect, which was to take 
place in after-times ; it was accommodated 
to the ſituation, character, and manners, of 


the Jewiſh people, as well as to the condition 
of 


of the reſt of the world at that early period 
it was defigned for particular purpoſes, and 
did not aim at being of general uſe or of uni- 
verſal extent; and in due time it was to be 
laid aſide to make way for the reception of 3 
Religion more perfect and more extenſive. 
The Moſaic Law was ſuch, as the Iſraelites 
were then able to bear; many parts of it were 
local and temporary ; many things, permitted 
by it on account of the hardneſs of their 
hearts, were inconſiſtent with the purer and 
more benevolent ſpirit of Chriſtianity ; and 
as ſuch were reproved and forbidden by 1 its 
Divine Author. 

As we are aſſured, that this is the laſt die 
N00 of God to the world, ſo there is the 
greateſt reaſon to believe, that it is the moſt 
perfect, which the condition of mankind en- 
ables them to receive. When by means of it 
men have their duty and intereſt explained to 


them more clearly, than ever had been done 


before; when they have more powerful mo- 
tives propoſed to them for performing the one 
and conſulting the other; when the way, 
that leads to eternal happineſs, is pointed out 

| | to 
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to them; we may lament indeed; that num - 
bers ſhould be ſo inſenſible to every thing va- 
kiable to themſelves, as to prefer euil to good, 
to embrace death rather than life, when thug 
offered to their choice; but we ought not too 
much to wonder at it. We ſhould refle& on 
our ow]n nature, and on the intimations 
which our Lord himſelf gave his ' diſciples 
concerning, the effects of his Religion. The 
depravity of Man was ſo well known to kim, 
that he foreſaw its prevalence againſt all the 
force of inſtruction and command, and fore- 
warned them of it. Enter ye in“ (faith 
he) “ at the ſtrait gate; for wide is the gate 
« and broad is the way that leadeth to de- 
« ſtruction, and many there are who go in 
« thereat; whereas ſtrait is the gate and 
© narrow is the way which leadeth unto life, 
and few there are that find it.“ He told 
them of the impoſtors and falſe prophets, 
which his appearance would occaſion; he 
appriſed them of thoſe diſſentions, calami- 
ties, and perſecutions, which the publication 


1 Matt, vii. I 3, 14. 


of 


"ee 
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of the Gaſpel would introduce; and endes⸗ 


voured to arm them againſt thoſe ſufferinga 
which they een were wo enduro in an 


ſupport *.. 


We muſt; not Abe imagine, that chat 
tiahity has been without effect in reforming 
the vices and promoting the happineſs of 
mankind; that becauſe it has not done every 
thing, which we might perhaps expect, there- 
fore it has done nothing. Put Chriſtiana 
and Heathens in the ſame circumſtances, ex- 
cepting that one of their religion, and it cannot 
be ſuppoſed, that men having no knowlege of 
their duty, having no motives to enforce the 
practice of it, and perhaps (what is ſtill worſe) 
having their natural notions of what is right 
perverted by ſuperſtition and idolatry, ſhould 
conduct themſelves with as much regard to 
temperance, juſtice, and humanity, as thoſe 
who have imbibed from their infancy precepts 
recommending theſe virtues in their moſt per- 
fect degree, and enforcing them by the moſk 


2 See Matt. x. xxiii, Mark xii. Luke xxi. 
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powerful and intereſting motives. But moral 


leſs commendable men are in their public 
characters uſually celebrated, does not make 
that figure in the hiſtory of different periods, 


as to admit of its being very eaſily eſtimated: 


or compared; and if ſuch a compariſon be 
made, numberleſs circumſtances muſt be 
taken into the account, which if neglected 
will render all our concluſibns defective and 
fallacious. 

There is abundant teſtimony of that purity 
of manners, and perſeveratice in the ſupport 
of truth, which the firſt Chriſtians poſſeſſed 
in ſo eminent a degree, as ſtrongly to im- 
preſs others in favor of their religion, and 
thus to contribute to the wonderful exten- 
tenſion of it. It is well known, that what- 
ever external acceſſion of ſplendor and great- 
neſs Chriſtianity received from becoming 
the predominant religion of the Roman Em- 
pre, and being protected by its Princes, its 


internal purity grew ſoon corrupted; that it 
Was 


and religious excellence being for the moſt part 
of a more private and retired nature, than thoſe: 
qualities, for which however in themſelves: 
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was long overwhelmed together with every 
other valuable part of knowlege with ignorance 
and barbariſm, in which ſtate old corruptions 
which had already taken root flouriſhed, and 
new corruptions were propagated in abundance. 
During this period the good effects of Chriſ- 
tianity muſt have been diminiſhed in the 
ſame proportion, as the abuſes of it increaſed, 

But to paſs on to later times—Religion was 
{et at liberty by the Reformation from thoſe 
ſhackles, with which wicked policy aided by 
ſuperſtition had long inthralled it. Wherever 
that has been admitted, it has been ſtudied 
with care ; it has been examined with free- 
dom; it has been illuſtrated and defended by 
the concurrent powers of Reaſon and of 
Learning ; notwithſtanding ſmaller differ- 
ences, its effential doctrines have for the 
moſt part been taught with faithfulneſs and 
purity, and its morality preſerved unimpaired. 
Even the Church of Rome has partaken (al- 
moſt againſt her will) in the benefits of the 
Reformation ; being rendered, by the compe- 
tition produced by it and the diffuſion of 
knowlege it occaſioned, leſs violent in her 

Bb purſuits 
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purſuits of power, more reſerved in obtruding 
on men unreaſonable doctrines, and in her 
manners more decent. 

If in this ſtate of things we make a com. 
pariſon of our times with the former ages of 
the world, it will not (I truſt) turn out to 
the diſadvantage of Chriſtianity. We diſcern 
among the ancient nations, whoſe hiſtory is 
moſt familiar to us, even in their moſt hu- 
mane and civiliſed condition, marks of ferocity 
and cruelty, in their common life, in their 
very amuſements, at which we cannot help 
ſhuddering ; we read of calamities brought 
on mankind by their fellow-creatures either 
in the courſe of war, or in conſequence of 
their civil or political inſtitutions, of which 
later ages afford few examples; we ſee them 
acknowleging without ſhame or reſerve the 
moſt unnatural and groſs impurities. Chtiſ- 
tianity has certainly excited ſentiments in 
men more conducive to their mutual happi- 
neſs, more productive of peace and good order 
in ſociety. Slavery, that abuſe and degrada- 
tion of Human Nature, in theſe parts of the 
world at leaſt, has been aboliſhed ; even the 

6 ſavage 
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ſavage and lawleſs ſpirit of War has ſub« 
mitted to be in ſome degree mitigated and con- 
trouled; and if the impurities of the Heathens 
be not wholly baniſhed from the Chriſtian 
world, yet a ſenſe of decency and ſhame has 
withdrawn them from the public eye, and 
made them objects of general infamy and ab- 
horrence. We ought to be thankful to God 
for thoſe bleſſings, which our Religion has 
afforded us even in the preſent world; though 
they are rendered leſs extenſive and valuable, 
than in ſpeculation we might expect, by 
the prevalent depravity and vices of man- 
kind, 


II. We muſt however remember, that the 
violations and corruptions of Religion are pro- 
duced by cauſes the moſt inſeparable from 
Human Nature, and ſuch as affect in the ſame 
manner other things the muſt important and 
beneficial to us. 

Theſe cauſes are qualities of men, which 
are either bad in themſelves, or become ſo 
only by being carried to exceſs. Of the firſt | 
lort are all thoſe paſſions, which tempt us to 

Bb 2 ſacrifice 
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ſacrifice our duty to pleaſure, to intereſt, or 
ambition ; of the ſecond are that curioſity and 
reſtleſsneſs of mind in the purſuit of what 
ſeems Truth, that zeal and obſtinacy in ſup. 
porting the opinions it has once adopted, 
which have given occaſion to evils hardly leſs 
grievous, than what have ariſen from motives 
the moſt profligate and criminal, 


I have already endeavoured to ſhew the un- 
reaſonableneſs of ſuppoſing, that any religion, 
however excellent in itſelf, can render man- 
kind univerſally virtuous ; our own Nature 
and the very notion of Free Agency make 
this impoſſible. Not only the maſs of a people, 
who profeſs ſuch a religion, will be continu- 
ally acting in contradiction to it, but even 
thoſe, by whom its external forms are 
adminiſtered and conducted, by whom its doc- 
trines and moral precepts are delivered and 
inculcated, will be tubjet to the ſame iufir- 
mities and vices with their brethren ; and all 
the paſſions, by which our minds are influ- 
enced and agitated, will intrude into thoſe 
things, where they ought leaſt of all to find 

| | ad- 
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admittance. It is true, that wherever the pu- 
rity of Religion 1s at all preſerved, the Miniſ- 
ters of it will always have more powerful mo- 
tives, and will lie under ſtricter obligations to 
lead decent and virtuous lives, than the reſt. 
of the world. This will not only ariſe from 
a ſenſe of duty, from the courſe of their ſtu. 
dies, and the employment and habits of their 
lives leading them to ſeriouſneſs and piety, 
(all which will undoubtedly have their effect; 
but the neceſſity of obſerving decorum even 
on account of their profeſſional intereſts, and 
the offence juſtly taken by all reaſonable per- 
ſons where it is neglected, will lay them under 
reſtraints peculiar to their order. Notwith- 
ſtanding all this, there will however ſome- 
times occur examples of profligacy and im- 
morality in Clergymen, who ought not only 
to teach virtue, but above all others to prac- 
tile it; and they are examples, which the 
reſt of the world always dwell on with pleas» 
lure, embracing perhaps as an -excuſe for 
themſelves the vitious conduct of men, whoſe 
profeſſion renders it in them ſtill more dif- 
graceful and criminal. 


Bb 3 But 
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But were cauſes wanting thus bad in them. 
ſelves, there are others, whoſe effects are per. 
haps not leſs pernicious, and which do not 
contribute leſs to injure Religion kind to diſ- 
turb Society. 

If the Human Underſtanding were tel 
of diſcerning Truth on every ſubject to which 
it was applied, there would no longer be any 
difference of opinion. Truth, being one thing 
and admitting of no change, would appear 
the ſame to every mind; the ſame concluſion, 
that one man formed concerning any thing 
propoſed to him, another, and indeed every 
other perſon, would form as certainly, as they 
would agree in the figure or color of any ob- 
Jet placed immediately before their eyes. 
The object preſented to the mind is one and 
the ſame; af it appear differently to dif- 
ferent perſons, this ariſes from the weakneſs 
or diſeaſe of the organ with which they 
ſee it. 


But! in fact the things, a which 


we have abſolute certainty, are comparatively 


few in number; in moſt we muſt be ſatisfied 
with probability; and in many of a more 
diſputable nature even this can hardly be ob- 

tained. 
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tained. Every queſtion of difficulty 1s viewed 
by almoſt every man in a different light; 
though we ſet out in our inquiries from the 
ſame point, yet in purſuing our on con- 
ceptions we find ourſelves at laſt arrived at 
concluſions the moſt remote or perhaps oppo- 
ſite. All this is occaſioned by the imperfec- 
tion of our Underſtanding; which men either 
not always perceiving, or not being willing 
to acknowlege, have puſhed on their inquiries 
with the utmoſt confidence and air of certainty 
into ſubjects the moſt difficult and myſteri- 
ous ; and being perſuaded, that they are in 
the right themſelves, have unreaſonably ex- 
pected an unlimited deference to their opinions 

from others. | 
The mind always looks on her own conclu- 
ſions with all the partiality and fondneſs of a 
parent, which perhaps increaſe in proportion 
as the ſubjet on which they are formed is 
more difficult ; and when to this is added a 
notion of religious duty, that others are bound 
to think and believe juſt as we think and be- 
lieve ourſelves, and that we are bound (if 
I) to make them do ſo; theſe joint mo- 
Bb 4 tives 
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tives urge us to eſtabliſh and propagate our 
opinions with a degree of zeal, which is apt 
to produce contentions the moſt violent and 
irreconcilable. Good meu, from their warmth 
in defending what they have eſteemed the 
cauſe of Truth, have often undefiguedly done 
more harm to Religion by the diviſions and 
animoſities they have occaſioned, than it has 
ſuffered from the moſt violent attacks of it; 
profeſſed enemies. 

But theſe laſt cauſes of religious Gm, 
which are in themſelves innocent or at leaſt 
excuſable, do not for the moſt part act alone, 
but are often combined with the others be- 
fore-mentioned, with the paſſions and vices 
of men; and the effects of their joint opera- 
tion are proportionably more violent and per- 
nicious. It muſt be acknowleged, that the 
view of theſe effects, as preſented to us by Ec- 
eleſiaſtical Hiſtory, is on the whole very un- 
pleaſant and diſguſting. To ſee men defend 
or oppoſe opinions, which are from their dif- 
ficulty and obſcurity extremely diſputable, 
and with which the plain and practical parts 
of Religion are little or no wiſe concerned, 


4 with 
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with a degree of rage, of which the Human 
Mind ſeems on other occaſions hatily capa- 
ble; to ſee Chriſtianity made the inſtrument 
of the moſt wicked, the moſt ſanguinary de- 
ſigns of Human Policy; to ſee mankind 
involved in all the calamities of Schiſms, 
Wars, and Perſecutions, on account of the 
Goſpel, which was meant to cherifh univerſal 
Benevolence and Peace; muſt affect every 
ſincere diſciple of Chriſt with indignation and 
horror. And the enemies of our Religion have. 
conſidered tranſactions of this ſort as affording: 
them ſuch advantage, that Eccleſiaſtical Hiſ- 
tory has been thought the ſevereſt ſatire on 
Religion, and exhibited as the beſt confutation 
of it *, 6 

But 


For this purpoſe an Abridgement of Fleury's Ec- 
cleſiaſtical Hiſtory was publiſhed by the directions of the 
late King of Pruſſia, and the Avant · propos or Preface 
written, as I have been well informed, by himſelf. The 
title of the work is, Abriy# de Þ Hifloire Ecclifraſtique de 
Fleury, Traduit de P Anglois. A Berne, 1766. Its ob- 
ject will be ſufficiently underſtood from one of the laſt 
ſentences of the Avant-propos, ** En un mot, Hiſtoire 


« de 
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But how much ſoever theſe exits may be 
lamented, it muſt be at the ſame time re- 
membered, that other things, the moſt im- 
portant and beneficial to mankind, have alſo 
from the ſame cauſe, the imperfection of our 
nature, been almoſt always liable to the ſame 
abuſes and corruptions * *.r 

The 


*« de PEgliſc nous preſente Pouyrage de la politique, 
„de Pambition, et de Vinteret des Pretres : au lieu 
« Py trouver le caraftere de la Divinite, on n'y remar- 
&« que qu'abus ſacrilege du nom de PEtre Supreme, 
s dont les 1mpoſteurs rEyeres ſe ſervent comme d'un 
* yoile pour couvrir leurs paſſions criminelles.” 

Mr. Gibbon ſeems to confider Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory 
as applicable to the ſame purpoſes. 

The ſame author however (if he be the ſame) paſſes 
a more candid judgement on Chriſtianity in his Corre- 
ſpondence with D'Alembert. | 

* La mal-adrefle de PAuteur [de PEflai fur les Pre- 
« jugEs] paroit ſurtout en ce qu'il calomnie la Religion 
% Chrenenne.  J'avouc, qu'il faut etre bien novice 
© pour lui imputer des crimes, Il eſt dit dans PEvan- 
« pile ; ne faites pas aux autres ce que vous ne voulez 
* pas qu'on vous faſſe. Or ce precepte eſt le reſume 
de toute la morale. Il eſt donc ridicule, et c'eſt une 


© exaggeration outrec d'avancer, que cette religion ne 
6 fait 
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The Moral Philoſophy of the Greeks, (I 
mean that of the graver ſects) adopted after- 
wards by the Romans, certainly contained 
(ſetting Revelation aſide) the moſt perfect 
rules, take them all together ; it delivered the 
wiſeſt and pureſt precepts for the couduct of 
Human Life, which had ever been offered to 
mankind ; and was on the whole in thoſe 
times the beſt ſort of Religion, that a good 
and virtuous Heathen could profeſs; from it 
indeed might be ſelected, amidſt a variety of 
other opinions, vain perhaps and extravagant, 
molt of thoſe truths, which muſt be the baſis 
of all Religion both Natural and Revealed. 


* fait que des ſcelcrats. Il ne faut jamais confondre la 
* lot et Pabus.”? 


Ocuvres Poſt. de Frederic II. Roi de Pruſſe, 
vol. xi. p. 79. 


© Des Prètres ayant remarque quel pouvoir leur credit 
* ideal leur donnoit ſur Veſprit des peuples, ils ont fait 
* tervir la Religion d'inſtrument a leur ambition; 
* mais fi leur politique a defigure une choſe, qui dans 
„ {on inſtitution n'ctoit pas mauvaiſe, cela ne prouve 
autre choſe, finon que la Religion Chretienne a eu le 
* ſort de toutes les choſes humaines, qui ſe pervertiſſent 


** par des abus.“ Ibid. p. 94. 


But 
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But the ſame complaint was made in Cicero's 
time againſt Philoſophy, which has ſince been 
urged againſt Chriſtianity ; its profeſſors did 
not live up to their own principles, and their 
precepts were contradicted by their practice. 
To what purpole (it was faid) are all theſe 
« pretenſions to Wiſdom ? What end is au- 
« ſwered by this oſtentatious profeſſion of 
* teaching others to live yirtuouſly and hap- 
* pily ; when we ſometimes ſee Philoſophers 
* themſelves live in a manner as contemptible 
and corrupt, as the moſt ignorant of man- 
* kind ?* Cicero anſwers theſe objections by 
faying, that Philoſophy will not do every 
* thing by itſelf; that it is indeed the culture 
* of the mind, that it cleanſes and prepares 
© the ſoil, and caſts into it the ſeeds of Vir- 
tue; but that theſe cannot be brought to 
perfection, and the fruits expected from 
them produced, except the ſoil has in itſelf 
© ſome principle of fertility, which may be 
worked upon and improved *.” Philoſophy 


5 See Cic. Tuſ. Diſp. Lib. ii. 4, 5. Nam efficit hoc 
Philoſophia quæ adulta fructus uberrimos ferant. 
The whole paſſage is too long to inſert, 


will 
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will not, any more than Religion, make men 
wiſe or good without their own endeavours 
or againſt their inclinations. 

Moſt perſons will readily allow, that Civil 
Society confers on us the greateſt, the moſt 
valuable bleſſings of the preſent life; without 
it indeed life would hardly ſeem worth poſ- 
ſeſſing. If any be diſpoſed to controvert this, 
we may look on them as ingenious defenders 
of paradoxes, but as men with whom it is 
hardly worth while to argue. Yet what a 
train of evils may be reckoned up, that are 
the offspring of Civil Society ? May not Fac- 
tion, Venality, and Oppreſſion; may not 
Executions, Proſcriptions, and Wars, be 
diſplayed as tragically, and inveighed againſt 
with as much bitterneſs, as the worſt calami- 
ties brought on mankind by the abuſes of 
Religion? The experiment indeed ſome years 
ago was made; and the evils of Civil So- 
ciety afforded matter for an excellent declama- 
tion, ſo like, both in reaſoning and eloquence, 
thoſe of a celebrated Author (whoſe works 
were then recent) againſt Religion, that it 

could 
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could hardly be diſtinguiſhed from the origi. 
nals it was meant to copy, | 

The evils alſo recorded in Civil Hiſtory 
may be alleged with the ſame juſtice in order 
to deſtroy all Natural Religion, to diſprove 
the Being and Goodneſs of God, who has 
formed mankind, ſpread them over the earth, 
and thrown them into large communities 
ſubje& to ſuch evils; as thoſe recorded in 
Eccleſiaſtical Hiſtory, in order to, ſubvert 
Revealed Religion and refute the evidences of 
Chriſtianity. "RET 

The truth is, the beſt things in this world 
have all their portion of alloy, have their 
reſpective evils belonging to them; from 


which Religion, a bleſſing like others derived 


o Soon after the publication of Lord Bolingbroke's 
Philoſophical Works by Mallet, appeared a ſmall piece, 
in 1756, intitled A Vindication of Natural Society, written 
(as it was underſtood) by Mr. Edmund Burke. This in- 
comparable irony caught ſo happily his Lordſhip's man- 
ner,and ſeemed fo proper a ſequel to his Works, in which 
he had been running down both Natural and Revealed 
Religion, that it at firſt impoſed on ſome very good 
judges, 


to 
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to us from God, is not and cannot be exempt. 
It may correct and leſſen the vices of man- 
kind, and it certainly to a confiderable degree 
has done this ; but it can never render them 
perfect, as long as they are Free Agents and 
have Human Paſſions. Even thoſe imperfee- 
tions of our nature which are innocent or ex- 
cuſable, the weakneſs of our underſtanding 
in diſcerning Truth, and our zeal in defend- 
ing what we think to be fo, contribute their 
part in hurting Religion, in producing and 
fomenting difſentions in it; and, when joined 
with other cauſes more dangerous and crimi- 
nal, wound it in the moſt tender and vital 
parts, 


The concluſions, which reſult from the 
foregoing diſcourſe, regard both the Friends 
and the Opponents of Religion. The firſt of 
theſe, though we would by no means wiſhthem 
torelax their endeavours, either towards making 
their own conduct as perfect as they can, or pro- 
moting good diſpoſitions in others, ſhould not 
be too much offended at the prevalence of im- 
morality and vice; or diſappointed to find the 


come 
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commands of Religion, and the inſtructions 
of its Teachers, not ſufficiently effectual in 
the reformation of mankind. They ſhould 
maintain their own opinions and purſue their 
own principles with candor and moderation 
towards thoſe, who differ from them, confi. 
dering well the unavoidable variety of judge. 
ments and concluſions in different minds, all 
of them perhaps equally ſtudious of attaining 
Truth ; and therefore ſhould not require on 
doubtful and obſcure ſubjects, that Unani- 
mity, which may indeed be counterfeited by 
diſſimulation and compliance, but which from 
the nature of the Human Mind can in effect 
never be obtained. In genera], they ſhould 
not expect in others, or claim to themſelves, 
a degree of Perfection, either in the external 
profeſſion or the ſubſtantial practice of Reli- 
gion, which in this as in every thing elſe the 
ſtate of the world and the nature of Man do 
not admit. 

The Opponents of Religion, who uſe the 
infirmities and vices of its profeſſors for wea- 
pons to aſſail it, would on their part do well 


to reflect attentively on themſelves, and to 
conſider, 
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conſider, whether ſuch creatures, as they 
are conſcious of being, can be ſuppoſed to 
pay a voluntary and perfect obedience to any 
Law, however excellent, for the conduct of 
Human Life, by whatever authority it may 
be preſcribed, and by whatever motives 1t 
may be enforced. And if they are ſenſible, 
that they are the laſt of men capable of ſuch 
obedience, let them not be ſo unreaſonable 
as to expect to find it in others, or ſo unfair as 
to urge the want of 1t againſt the excellence or 
utility of the Law itſelf. But if this conſideration 
ſhould be without its weight, let them act ſo 
far at leaſt equitably and conſiſtently, as to re- 
ject the other things we poſſeſs, on account of 
their inefficacy or of the evils attending them, 
in the ſame manner as they reject Religion. 
Let them depreciate all Moral Philoſophy and 
Human Inſtruction, becauſe theſe have not 
been able to reform the world, or even Philo- 
ſophers themſelves; let them eſcape from 
the calamities of Civil Society by inhabiting 
foreſts and deſerts, by living in a ſtate of naked 
nature, deſtitute of arts and bereft of com- 


Cc forts; 
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forts; and when they have done this, let 
them perſuade the reſt of mankind, if they 
can, that to be without Religion, to be 
without Moral Knowlege, and to be Savage, 
like themſelves, is the moſt happy, the 
moſt enviable condition, to which they can 
be advanced. 
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I, 


On Ms. Hume's Essay ON a PARTICULAR 
PROVIDENCE AND A FUTURE STATE. 


* a courſe of ſpeculations and reaſonings 
on theſe ſubjects, it is impoſſible to over- 
look this Eflay ; in which the Author with 
his uſual acuteneſs and ſubtlety has endea- 
voured to prove, that we can collect by no 
rules of juſt argument either the Moral Go- 


vernment of God, or the exiſtence of a Fu- 
ture State. | 


Cc 2 His 
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His reaſonings he puts into the mouth of 
Epicurus, who 1s ſuppoſed to defend the cauſe 
of his own Philoſophy before the Athenians; 
and the ſubſtance of them 1s to the following 
purport. * The Divine exiſtence is inferred 
from the Order of Nature; it is an argument 
« drawn from Effects to Cauſes, When we 
« infer any particular Cauſe from an Effect, we 
* muſt proportion the one to the other, and 
can never be allowed to aſcribe to the Cauſe 
© any qualities, but what are exactly ſufficient 
to produce the Effect; eſpecially, if the 
* Cauſe be known only by the Effect; in 

* which caſe we cannot by any rules of juſt 
« reaſoning return back from the Cauſe, and 
6 infer other Effects from it beyond thoſe, by 
* which alone it is known to us. Allowing 
© therefore God to be the Author of the Ex- 
6 zſtence, or Order of the Univerſe, it fol- 
« lows, that he poſſeſſes that preciſe degree of 
power, intelligence, and benevolence, which 
© appear in his workmanſhip. The ſuppoſi- 
© tion of farther attributes is mere hypotheſis; 
much more the ſuppoſition, that, in diſ- 

© tant 
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tant places, and at diſtant periods of time *, 
there has been or will be a more magnifi- 
cent diſplay of theſe attributes, and a ſcheme 
« of adminiſtration more ſuitable to ſuch ima- 
« ginary virtues, We can never be allowed 
to mount up from the Univerſe the Effect, 
© to God the Cauſe ; and then deſcend down- 
* wards to infer any new Effect from that 
«* Cauſe; as if the preſent Effects alone were 
not entirely worthy of the glorious attributes, 
* which we aſcribe to the Deity, The know- 
lege of the Cauſe being derived ſolely from 
the Effect, they muſt be exactly adjuſted to 
each other, and the one can never refer to 
* any thing farther, or be the foundation of 
any new inference or concluſion.” 
This reaſoning proceeds on the ſuppoſition, 
that a Cauſe may be known by its Effect, 
even though they ſhould both be perfectly 
fingular in their kind. But in the concluding 
paragraph of the Dialogue (for the Eſſay is in 
that form) even this is doubted, and it is 


Mr. Hume's expreſſion of diſtant periods of place and 
time is Inaccurate, 


Se ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly inſinvated, that it is impoſſible to 
infer a ſingular Cauſe from a fingular Effect; 
to infer for inſtance from the Univerſe, an 
Effect quite ſingular and unparalleled, the 
Being of a God, a Cauſe no leſs fingular and 
* unparalleled.” For (ſays one of the Speakers) 
« I much doubt whether it be poſſible for a 
© Cauſe to be known only by its Effect, as 
* you have all along ſuppoſed; to be of fo 
« ſingular and particular a nature as to have 
no parallel and no ſimilarity with auy other 
* Cauſe or object, that has ever fallen under 
our obſervation. It is only when two ſpecter 
of objects are found to be conſtantly con- 
joined, that we can infer the one from the 
other; and were an Effect preſented, which 
* was entirely ſingular, and could not be com- 
* prehended under any known ſpecies, I do 
not ſee, that we could form any conjeQure 
or inference at all concerning the Cauſe, It 
experience, obſervation, and analogy, be 
indeed the only guides, which we can rea- 
« ſonably follow in inferences of this nature, 
* both the Effect and the Cauſe muſt bear a 
* ſimilarity and reſemblance to other Effects 
and 
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«and Cauſes, which we know, and which 
« we have found in many inſtances to be con- 
joined with each other. This however is 
« a difficulty, which he does not inſiſt on, leſt 
eit ſhould lead to reaſonings of too nice and 

« delicate a nature. | 
Theſe reaſonings of too nice and delicate a 
nature are evidently ſuch as would prove, 
that it is impoſſible to infer the Being of God 
from his works ; though this be an inference, 
which has been conſtantly made in all ages 
of the world by the wiſeſt and beſt men in it. 
This therefore ſhould be conſidered firſt; ſince 
if there can be no proof of a Deity, it is but 
loſt labor to argue about Divine Power, Wiſ- 
dom, and Goodneſs, It might perhaps be 
ſufficient to ſay, that ſuch reaſonings, how- 
ever ingenious and ſubtle, when they would 
perſuade us out of the belief of a God, deſtroy 
themſclves by proving too much ; they loſe 
their credit with us by trying to ſubvert truths, 
which (whether we have an anſwer ready for 
theſe objections or not) we cannot help be- 
lieving. They tend alſo very much to make 
us ſuſpect, that other reaſonings of the ſame 
Ce kind, 
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kind, though they may not be carried quite 
ſo far, are alike deſtitute of ſolidity and truth; 
and that the ſpecious arguments, employed in 
ſo reſtraining the divine perfections that we 
can no longer place our confidence and hopes 
on them, are as ill-founded, as the infinua- 
tions of our not being authoriſed by Reaſon 
even to believe, that there is a God. 

But without being ſatisfied with giving 
this anſwer, which might perhaps be ſuffi- 
cient, and which 1s applicable to many other 
of Mr. Hume's reaſonings on philoſophical 
and religious ſubjects, I will endeavour to 
give thoſe in the Eſſay before us as diſtiuct a 
conſideration as I can. Suppoſing it to be 
allowed, that experience, obſervation, and 
* analogy, be the only guides which we can 
properly follow in our reaſonings concern- 
ing Cauſes and Effects; and that both muſt 
bear a ſimilarity to other Cauſes and Effects, 
* which we know, and which we have found 
in many inſtances to be conjoined with each 
« other ;* I apprehend it will appear, that 
ſuch experience, obſervation, and analogy, 


that ſuch a compariſon of ſimilar Cauſes and 
Effects, 
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Effects, are in fact the foundation of all the 
reaſonings, by which we infer from the works 
of Nature, that there is a God, who is the 

Author of them. y 
Whatever the Human Mind may be ac- 
cording to Mr. Hume's notion of it, yet it 
is undeniable, that we experience in ourſelves 
a faculty, by which we thin, by which we 
act with a certain purpoſe and deſign. It 
is this faculty, which men exert to ſatisfy 
all their different wants, as well in the moſt 
rude and ignorant, as in the moſt civiliſed , 
and improved condition of their nature, The 
invention and foreſight of a Savage to inſure 
his ſucceſs in the chace or to conſtruct a hut 
for his protection, are an exertion of the 
ſame faculty, which in a civiliſed people is 
employed to deſign and execute the niceſt 
mechaniſm of the moſt conſummate artiſt 
or the moſt extenſive operations of the wiſeſt 
politician. In the rudeſt ſtate of life, if we 
found great inconvenience by being expoſed 
to the open air, we ſhould be driven to pro- 
vide ſome refuge from it, by building a hut 
large enough to contain our family and ca- 
pable 
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pable of reſiſting its inclemencies ; and if we 
ſaw another perſon in our neighbourhood 
deing the ſame thing, we ſhould readily ſup. 
pole that he had the ſame motives, but we 
ſhould conclude with certainty that he had 
the ſame faculty of deſigning and executing 
with ourſelves. It is thus throughout the 
whole of human life ; we feel theſe thinking, 
theſe deſigning powers in ourſelves, we ſee 
them continually exerted by others, and from 
thence infer with certainty, that ſuch powers 
are poſſeſſed by them allo, 

Nothing can well be imagined more aſto- 
niſhing than the fight of a great city, the 
reſidence of a people highly civiliſed, to a 
Savage; the fight of London for inſtance to 
an inhabitant of Otaheite. We may ſuppoſe 
all his curioſity to be excited, every power of 
his mind called forth, to account for the pro- 
duction of a ſcene of things ſo wonderful, ſo 
new, ſo very different from any thing he had 
before ſeen, and fo much ſurpaſſing it. His 
concluſion I conceive would be; that all this 
was produced by men, who were endued with 


facultics of the ſame hind indeed with thoſe, 
3 which 
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which he experienced in himſelf and had ſeen 
in his countrymen, but far exceeding both 
his and theirs in extent and degree. This 
concluſion I ſhould think even Mr. Hume 
would allow to be probable and reaſonable. 
And notwithſtanding the prodigious dif- 
tance between divine and human powers, 
ſuch 1s the natural proceſs of our reaſoning 
with reſpe& to God and his works. We ſee 
in theſe marks of the moſt conſummate wiſ- 
dom ; all the parts of Nature appear formed 
with a certain deſign, ſo diſpoſed as to anſwer 
certain purpoſes; and the means employed, 
wherever we can examine them, appear to be 
the fitteſt and beſt. In order to account for 
the exiſtence of theſe things and this diſpoſi- 
tion of them, we have recourſe to what we feel 
in ourſelves and experience in other men. We 
conſider the effects produced by human powers, 
the intelligence and deſign, with which hu- 
man operations are conducted and the ends 
propoſed accompliſhed ; we compare theſe 


effects, theſe marks of intelligence and defign 
with the works of God, with the wiſdom ap- 
parent in them; and conclude, (as it ſhould 

ſcem 
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ſeem moſt reaſonably) that however inferior 
in all reſpects all human productions are to 
the works of Nature, yet as we ſee in both 
the ſame marks of intelligence and deſign, 
only in one much more perfect and wonderful 
than in the other, theſe alſo as well as thoſe 
proceed from a Mind poſſeſſed of intelligence, 
capable of deſign. To conſtru& a building, 
adapted to the uſes of its inhabitants, contrived 
not only to anſwer every purpoſe of conve- 
nience, but to pleaſe the ſight with the ele- 
gance of its workmanſhip, and the juſtneſs of 
its proportions, will.at once be allowed by 
every beholder to be the work of ſome Intel- 
ligent Mind; and to conſtruct a World fitted 
up for the uſe of all the living creatures 
which are ſpread over the face of it, furniſhed 
with every thing neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence, 
in its form beautiful and magnificent, appears 
to be alſo the work of an Intelligent Mind, of 
the ſame 4ind with the former, though infi- 
nitely ſuperior toit. For what reaſon is there 
to ſuppoſe, that the deſigning, contriving, di- 
pofing Faculty in Man is different in kind 
from that of his Creator, who has diſtri- 

buted 
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buted emanations of his own Mind in dif- 
ferent meaſures to all Intelligent Beings ? 

Here then we come to our idea of God, the 
Supreme Intelligent Mind ; we are led to it 
by experrence, obſervation, and analogy; * the 
« only guides, according to Mr. Hume, which 
we can reaſonably follow in inferences of 
this ſort.” The Works of Nature, the Ef- 
fect; and the Supreme Mind, the Cauſe, do 
bear a ſimilarity and reſemblance to other 
Effects, Human Productions; and to another 
Cauſe, the Human Mind; the inference 
therefore, which we make, is well-founded 
and-juſt, ' Our idea indeed of God is wholly 
formed on this ſimilarity and reſemblance z 
for it is nothing elſe but the idea of a Perfect 
Mind, of which we can have no conception, 
but what is ultimately derived from the con- 
ſciouſneſs of this Intelligent Faculty in 
ourſelves, and the effects we ſee of it in other 
men, 

Having eſtabliſhed then, as I preſume, 
the certainty of God's Exiſtence on our au- 
thor's own principles, I proceed to conſider 
the reaſonings on which his Eſſay is built. 
| In 
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In them the Exiſtence of God is ſuppoſed; 
yet even with this conceſſion he ſeems to think 
he has overthrown every argument for our 
belief of a Providence and our expectation of 
a Future State. Theſe of courſe fall to the 
ground, if the inſinuation, with which it con- 
cludes, be admitted; that it cannot even be 
proved, that there is a God. What has been 
already ſaid in anſwer to this inſinuation, 
will be of uſe in the following obſervations. 

The queſtion is, whether we do in fact 
reaſon as inconcluſively, as Mr. Hume ſup- 
poſes; whether we are warranted in aſcribing 
to God Wiſdom without limit, Juſtice and 
Benevolence in the moſt perfect degree, by 
the contemplation of his works; whether 
theſe Effects will juſtify us in forming the 
moſt exalted notions of the Cauſe, and in 
making theſe notions the foundation of pro- 
greſſive reaſoning. 

After having argued from the Effect to 
the Cauſe, we mult not (it is ſaid) return 
© back from the Cauſe, and infer other Ef- 
fects from it beyond thoſe by which alone 
* it is known to us; we mult not attribute to 

« God 
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« God a greater degree of power, intelligence, 
and benevolence, than what appears in his 
« workmanſhip; much leſs muſt we ſuppoſe, 
that in diſtant'places and at diſtant periods 
« of time, there has been or will be a more 
magnificent diſplay of his attributes, and 
6 a ſcheme of adminiſtration more ſuitable to 
his imaginary virtues.” - 
The works of Nature carry with them at 
firſt fight the moſt ſtriking proofs of the Wiſe 
dom and Power of the Supreme Artificer, by 
whom they were conſtructed; but as we ex- 
amine them more diligently, as we have oppor- 
tunities of inſpecting them more accurately, 
theſe proofs at every ſtep increaſe on us. The 
more we contemplate them, wealways diſcover 
what appears more wonderful; we are ſtopped 
in our inquiries only by the narrowneſs of our 
own faculties, when the objects grow too 
large to be comprehended, or too minute to 
be diſcerned by us. The limit is in ourſelves 
alone; for in the works we contemplate we 
can ſee no limit either of Power or Intelli- 
gence *, Do we reaſon ill therefore by con- 


» Sce Diſ. I. p. 10. ä 
cluding, 
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cluding, that the Author of theſe works is 
poſſeſſed of Power and Intelligence without 
limit; that is infinite, the greateſt poflible, 
greater than we can form an adequate con- 
ception of? By calling them infinite do we uſe 
an improper term? Are they not with reſpe& 
to us ſtrictly ſo? Do not the moſt accurate 
Experience and attentive Obſervation lead 
us thus to think and thus to expreſs our- 
ſelves concerning theſe attributes of the 
Deity ? 

Amidſt the works of God, which fall within 
our view and are the objects of our thoughts, 
the Human Mind is not the leaſt conſider- 
able in itſelf, it is to us certainly the neareſt 
object; it is indeed Ourſelves ; by it we be- 
come thinking, intelligent Beings. Great 
part of the employment of the Mind conſiſts 
in reflecting on her own operations, obſerv- 
ing what paſſes within herſelf, and con- 
templating her own nature. From the fa- 
culties, which ſhe poſſeſſes, reſults one great 
proof of the Power and Wiſdom of that 
Being, from whom they are derived. The 

I abilities 


a 
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abilities of hinting, of reflecting, of reaſoning, 
are productions, which ſeem really more ex- 
traordinary, more expreſſive of divine Wiſdom 
and Power, than any formation and azrange- 
ment of material and inanimate ſubſtances, 
even of the greateſt, the moſt magnificent, 
bodies of the univerſe. For what muſt be the 
Power and Intelligence of that Being, who is 
able to confer on others ſuch abilities, as 
thoſe of which ſome of our own ſpecies are 
poſſeſſed ? | | 
But other things afford abundant proof of 
the Natural Attributes of God; the moſt con- 
vincing evidence of his Moral Attributes is 
to be drawn from our own Mind. This we 
receive from him ſo framed and conſtituted, 
that certain notions of Right and Wrong, of 
the difference of Good and Evil, are congenial 
to it, The judgement we form of theſe 
things is involuntary; we cannot help imme= 
diately deciding, that one is to be purſued, the 
other to be avoided ; whether we will or no, 
one appears amiable, the other odious to us. 
That this judgement is true, agreeable to the 
nature and relations of things, can no more 
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be doubted, than it can be doubted, whether 
what appears to our ſight a ſquare. body 
be not round, or the ſurface which, appears 
black be not white. As diſeaſed organs may 
in ſome particular inſtances miſrepreſent the 
objects of ſight, ſo ſome few perverted minds 
"may difler from the univerſal judgement on 
the plaineſt firſt principles of morals; but 
theſe are minds, to which it is vain, to ad- 
| dreſs reaſoning on moral ſubjects, becauſe 
there are no common principles in which 
they agree with others, and which muſt make 
the foundation of ſuch reaſoning *. 

Neither can what 1s here ſaid be. at all af- 
feed by the queſtion, whether ſuch or any 
Notions are Innate, ſtrictly ſpeaking born 
with us; becauſe it comes to juſt the ſame 
thing, whether we have them coeval with the 
Mind itſelf, or are led unavoidably by the con- 
ſtitution of it to admit them afterwards. Jn 
either caſe, having them thus univerſally 
reſults from the will and operation of our 
divine Author. And by whatever words J 


3 See Dil. ii. p. 32. | 
may 
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OY happen to empagſh.. theſe. notions Soiog A 
thus natural to the Human Mind, I do not 
mean to determine any thing about the time 
and manner of their production; but only 
to ſay, that their being ſo produced 18 I: 

act of God, who formed it. 

Our, Min then ſo conſtituted: is one is b che 
molt remarkable of his works; it is an 
Effect, from whieh we may juſtly reaſon to 
him as the Cauſe. But on this Mind are im- 
preſſed in indelible characters the notions of 
right, and wrong; they ate interwoven with 
the whole texture of it. If there be any ſuch 
notions thus congenial to the Mind, we may 
ſafely rank the following reſpecting Juſtice 
and Benevolence in the number; that it is 
right to treat all Beings capable of merit and 
demerit juſtly, not leſs well than they deſerve, 
and to promote their happineſs as far as is con- 
ſiſtent with juſtice ; that to do the contrary 
of theſe things is wrong. Now having con- 
cluded, that there is a God, the Author of 
the Univerſe, having ſeen reaſon to attribute 


4 Cee Dif. xiv. p. 259. 
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to him Wiſdom and Power without limit, 
we are unavoidably led to aſcribe to him Mo- 
ral Qualities, and thoſe in the greateſt poſ- 
ſible perfection. For (as was obſerved in 
© Diſcourſe II.) perfect Wiſdom ſeeing all 
things in their real form, with all their re- 
© Jations, and in their whole extent, cannot 
but determine rightly concerning them; 
and unlimited Power will execute ſuch de- 
« terminations. The reſult of theſe opera- 
tions muſt be the perfection of Moral Good- 
* neſs, for that conſiſts in treating things 
” p to their n and their rela- 
© tions *. | 
As we could have no conception of the Di- 
vine Power and Wiſdom, but by their ana- 
logy to that: degree of each, which we our- 
ſelves poſſeſs; ſo it is from our own Moral 
Qualities, that we infer thoſe of God. The 
Human Mind is the Effect, from which we 
reaſon to God as the Cauſe with reſpect to 
his Moral Attributes. He hath fo framed it, 
that in it exiſt, almoſt univerſally, Notions of 
the Fitneſs and Excellence of certain Moral 


Qualities. Thoſe minds are the beſt, which 
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actually poſſeſs and exert thoſe qualities the 
moſt; but in their fitneſs and excellence they 
almoſt all agree. Is not then the Being, who 
impreſſed us with theſe Notions, endued with 
the ſame Qualities in their utmoſt extent ? 
Would he have. made us fo, that we cannot 
help approving and admiring Juſtice and Be- 
nevolence, if he were not himſelf Benevolent 
and Juſt? Can we ſuppoſe him to have 
given us a plainer declaration of his own 
Qualities ? 5 
T bis perfection then of Moral Goodneſs, 
this complete Juſtice and Benevolence, which 
we attribute to God, appearing not to be 
fully exerted in the Preſent World, we con- 
clude that a Future World awaits us, in 
which they ſhall be ſo exerted. * The great 
* ſource of our miſtake on this ſubje&, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hume, and of the unbounded 
licence of conjecture which we indulge, is, 
that we tacitly conſider ourſelves as in the 
place of the Supreme Being, and conclude, 
that he will on every occaſion obſerve the 
ſame conduct, which we ourſelves in his 
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' ſituation would "oo embraced as reaſonable 
and eligible.” It 5 is true, we do conclude, 
that God will do ſo, becauſe we think that 
in his ſituation we ſhould do ſo ourſelves ; 
and'we conclude this from certain notions in- 
herent in our minds, which are themſelves 
the work of God, ſo framed and conſtituted 
by hith ; we argye, and I preſume not in. 
concluſively, from this Effect to its Cauſe. 
For to reſtrain our reaſonings on moral 
and religious ſubjects, within the bound; 
which Mr. Hume in his Eſſay would pre- 
ſcribe, not to be permitted to advance a ſtep 
in them beyond actual experience, a principle 


which our Author makes much uſe of in 


other parts of his works“, almoſt amounts 
to putting a total ſtop to them. They are 
out of the reach of actual experience, and are 
placed“ beyond this viſible diurnal ſphere. 
Theſe are ſubjects, in which ſtrict Demon- 


ſtration can ſeldom be expected; and in 


which what profeſſes to be Demonſtra- 


\ 


* Sce his Eſſay on Miracles, 
tion 


tion is often much leſs convincing, than 


that high degree of Probability, which they 
do afford in the greateſt abundance, and to 
which we cannot refuſe our aſſent. Our 


minds are formed to be determined in moſt 
caſes by probabilities; in all the common 


concerns of life, in the things which are moſt 
important to us, we muſt be content with 


theſe; no man heſitates in acting on them. 
In a few abſtract ſciences alone we may ex- 


pet Demonſtration ; in things of common 
occurrence, and of the greateſt uſe, it cannot 
be had. I much doubt, whether the moſt 
conſummate Mathematician feels the ſame 
perfect conviction from a Demonſtration in 
Fluxions, as he does from thoſe high degrees 


of Moral Probability, which determine almoſt 


7 Mr. Hume appears to be of the ſame opinion, 


« It ſeems to me” (he ſays) that the only objects of 


e the abſtract ſciences, or of demonſtration, are quan- 


* tity and number, and that all attempts to extend 


© this more perfect ſpecies of knowlege beyond theſe 
* bounds are mere ſophiſtry and illuſion.“ 


Eſſay on the Academical or Sceptical Philoſophy. 
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all the actions of his life; whether he would 
act upon it with equal ſecurity and con- 
fidence. 
According to Mr. Hume's reaſoning all 
Infinites ſhould be baniſhed the language of 
Philoſophy, for of theſe we can have no ex- 
perience; the name itſelf implies the impoſ- 
ſibility of our forming an adequate conception 
of them, What is without limit, whether it 
be applied to the material world, to iutellec- 
tual or moral qualities, can never be diſ- 
tinctly ſcen by our eye, can never be per- 
fectly comprehended by our underſtanding. 
And yet the ableſt reaſoners have uſed this 
language; Moraliſts and Divines have not 
ſcrupled to call the Perfections of the Deity 
znfinite ; and infinite quantities have been uſed 
with ſucceſs by Natural Philoſophers, in ex- 
tending. their knowlege and adyancing their 
diſcoveries, | 

Demonſtration poſſibly of the ſtricteſt kind 
may not be wanting to prove the Perfections 
of God in their full extent, and to afford a 
ſure foundation, whereon to build all our 
ſubſequent reaſoning concerning his Provi- 


3 dence 


E.} 


dence and a Future State, But the under. 


cult to reaſon on theſe ſubjects with accuracy 
and clearneſs, that ſuch arguments cannot 
find acceſs to common minds, and from their 
difficulty and obſcurity will always give room 


for objections to thoſe, who are induſtrious 


in finding them, and when found in making 
the moſt of them. It would be better, I think 
it would be more philoſophical, not to go ſo 
far back in our reaſonings ; but to be content 
to ſet out from thoſe firſt principles, thoſe 
common Notions of Right and Wrong, in 
which all Mankind are agreed, and which 
ſhould as much be admitted for axioms on 
moral ſubjects, as thoſe with which we begin 
in the firſt rudiments of Geometry. They 
are Principles, which nothing that can be 
ſaid to prove them can make plainer, or give 
us 2 more full conviction of their truth than 


* Theſe firſt principles 
Communis deliquat eſſe 
Senſus; quo niſi prima fides fundata valebit, 
Haud erit occultis de rebus quo referentes 
Confirmare animi quicquam ratione queamus. 

Lucr. i. 424: 


— — 


We 
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ſtanding of Man is ſo limited, it is ſo diffi- 
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we had before; and which no objections can 
efface from our minds, though they may per- 
plex and puzzle us. They are neceſſary to 
the well-being of Man, both as an Individual 
and a member of Society; and with what- 
ever liberty they may be treated by a ſpe- 
culative Philoſopher, he, who ſhould in 
common life venture to call them in queſ- 
tion, would hardly be thought a reaſon- 
able man, or fit for the ſocial intercourſe of 
the world“. | 

But to render theſe doubtful, and to unſet- 
tle our conviction of them, has been the firſt 
object of Mr. Hume's Philoſophy ; becauſe 
they lead immediately. to opinions, which 
the whole tenor of his writings has been 
directed to ſubvert, Till he had robbed 
us of our moſt natural notions concerning 
the Being and Attributes of God, it was 
| vain, to endeavour to perſuade us, that we 


To deſtroy theſe i 
Violare fidem primam & convellere tota 
Fundamenta, quibus nixatur vita ſaluſque. 


Lucr. iv. 508. 
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% 


On Mx. Humz's Diarocuss CONCERNING 
NATURAL RELIGION, 


„ Dialogues, which Mr. Hume 

gave to the world as his laſt philoſophical 
bequeſt, contain very little more argument, 
than what had before appeared in the Eſſay, 
which was the ſubject of the foregoing pages. 
To unſettle all our notions, and to invali- 
date all the proofs of the Being and Pro- 
vidence of God, ſeemed perhaps to him a 
work of ſuch importance to Philoſophy, and 
in the ſucceſs of which the intereſts of man- 
kind were fo much concerned, that what he 
bad ſaid in his former writings was not doing 


enough to promote it. The arguments deli- 


vered in theſe writings might be neglected 
or forgotten, when they had no longer no- 
velty 
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velty to recommend them; which recom- 
mendation, and that of an eminent name, 1s 
indeed very much wanted to ſecure the atten» 


tion of the public to abſtruſe and refined rea - 
ſonings on philoſophical ſubjects, thoſe eſ- 


pecially, which contradict the general opinions 
and common ſenſe of mankind. But leſt 
ſufficient juſtice ſhould not be done to ſo good 
a cauſe, and that all proper means might 
be uſed for the ſucceſs of it, he refitted theſe 
arguments, which were before at leaſt as well 
delivered and ſupported, and adding to them 
all ſorts of materials of the ſame kind and 
tendency, left them to the world in the in- 
tereſting ſhape of a poſthumous work; in 
which we were naturally to expect the laſt 


reſult, the moſt valuable and important con- 


cluſions of his whole Philoſophy. 


All this matter being thrown into the looſe. 


form of Dialogue, which form however Mr, 


Hume thinks particularly adapted to ſuch 


ſubjects *, is not eaſily ſeparated and reduced 
to order. The characters of the different 


. 7a 


ſpeakers 
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ſpeakers are fitted to introduce „ of 
every kind to the Being and Perfections of 
God ; and under Philo! 8 eſpecially, which i 18 
the principal character, i is thrown out in a 
declamatory way, ſomewhat between jeſt and 
earneſt, every thing, that is fanciful and extra- 
vagant; every unreaſonable opinion concern- 
ing the nature of God, or the formation and 
government of the world, that ever diſgraced 
any Syſtem of Antient or Modern Philoſophy, 
Cleanthes is a rational Philoſopher, but ads 
rather a ſubordinate part in the dialogue ; 
and Demea, a Religioniſt, is introduced 
merely to give occaſion and advantage to the 
Sceptic, Philo. | 

The arguments 'of the former Eſſay being 
repeated in theſe Dialogues, and making 
almoſt the whole of the reaſoning part 
of them, I ſhall not repeat all that has 
been ſaid in anſwer to thoſe arguments; 
but ſhall chiefly confine myſelf to the 
additional matter, which our Author has 
here given us. This however has ſuch affi- 
nity with the contents of that Eſſay, that it 
is hardly poſſible to avoid ſome repetition in 
conſidering it, 
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This is indeed the caſe with what imme- 
diately preſents itſelf to us at the very entrance 
of this work. It is there with the utmoſt 
earneſtheſs recommended to us to be on our 
guard againſt all Firſt Principles; © td become 
thoroughly ſenſible of the weakneſs, bliud- 
«neſs, and narrow limits of Human Rea- 
ſon; to conſider duely its uncertainty and 
« endlefs contrarieties, even in ſubjecks of 
common life and practice; to {et the errors 
© and deceits of our very ſenſes before us, and 
the ĩnſuperable difficulties which attend firſt 

« prineiples'in all ſyſtems*,” . 

It muſt'be confeſſed, that it is not with 
out cauſe, that this doctrine is always made 
to ſtand foremoſt in the ranks of this Philo- 
ſophy, the ſucceſs of the whole depending 
on it. For if thoſe Firſt Principles be ad- 
mitted, in which the bulk of mankind, a 
few Philoſophers excepted, are agreed, it is 
impoſſible to advance a ſtep in this track; 
they are impediments, which clog and finally 
defeat all progreſs. The misfortune is, that 
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they are the hardeſt things in the world to be 
got rid of; they are ſo congenial to the Mind 
of Man, they are ſo intimately united with 
its whole conſtitution, that although we may 
be induced by the dint of perplexing argu- 
ments to doubt of them for a moment, while 
the book 1s before us, yet the mind almoſt 
always flies immediately back again by its 
natural ſpring, and recovers its proper fitua- 
tion. Men cannot be perſuaded, and continue 
perſuaded, by any arguments ,out of thoſe 
things, the truth of which they feel by an 
impulſe of their nature, more convincing to 
them than all arguments, and in moſt caſcs 
irreſiſtible. 

Sceptical Philoſophers perhaps may think it 
reaſonable, that it ſhould be allowed them to 
aſſume, as the foundation of their whole Philo- 
ſophy, the rejeQion of all Firſt Principles; that 
their Furſt Principle ſhould be, if I may fo ex- 
preſs it, the excluſion of all others, For without 
ſome ground on which at firſt to ſtand, it is 
well known we cannot advance a ſtep, or 
make the ſmalleſt progreſs in reaſoning and 


knowlege. 
This 
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This is true even in that mods of reaſoning, 
which- ſhould ſeem able; if theres were any 
fuch, to ſtand entirely by itſelf, the proof of 
the Exiſtence and Perfections of God (as it is 
called) d priori; which our Author treats 
with great contempt, and in which he pro- 
feſſes to have diſeovered an evident abſurdity. 
« Nothing” (ſays Cleanthes) “ isdemenſtrable, 
© unleſs the contrary implies a contradiction. 
« Nothing, that is diſtinctly conceivable; 
e implies a contradiction. Whatever we con- 
« ceive as exiſtent, we can alſo conceive as 
« non-exiſtent, There is no Beiug there- 
« fore, whoſe non-exiſtence implies a con- 
« tradition. Conſequently there is no Being, 


© whole exiſtence is demonſtrable. I propoſe 


this argument as entirely deciſive, and am 
« willing to reſt the whole controverſy upon 
a" | 
Now, as I before obſerved, even in this 
argument, ſomerhing muſt be admitted, 
ſomething muſt be pre- ſuppoſed. It will, 
preſume, at leaſt be allowable to aſſume 
FP, 163. 
. . 
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in this inſtance the exiſtence. of the per- 
ſon, who reaſons, who forms the argument, 
The moſt ſcrupulous diſputant will hardly 
deny this. This however being admitted, 
Mr. Hume's ſhort but deciſive confutation 
at once falls to the ground. For, if the 
perſon who reaſons exiſts, if he has life 
and reaſoning powers, he muſt have theſe 
from himſelf or from ſome other cauſe. That 
he has them not from himſelf, will I conclude 
be allowed ; there muſt then exiſt that other 
cauſe, from whence he has them. To ſup- 
poſe in this argument that there 1s no ſuch 
cauſe, is an abſurdity and contradiction. The 
Non-exiſtence therefore of this cauſe does imply 
a contradiction in oppoſition to Mr. Hume's 
poſition, on which the w_—_ of his argument 
depends. 

It may indeed be doubted, whether we can 
in the ſtricteſt ſenſe of the expreſſion reaſon 
2 priori concerning the Being and Attributes 
of God, from the neceſſity there is of ſome- 
thing even in this argument being preſup- 
poſed; and whatever is preſuppoſed, muſt be 
in ſome ſort the Act of that Being, whoſe 


Exiſtence 
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Exiſtence and Attributes are to be proved. 
And this may in ſome meaſure account for 
many able men having differed ſo much in 
opinion concerning the propriety and conclu- 
ſiveneſs of this mode of reaſoning, which is not 
perhaps ſtrictly ſpeaking what in name it pro- 
feſſes to be *. 

This argument however 2 priori, though 
not liable to the abſurdity with which it ſtands 
charged by Mr. Hume, conſiſts it muſt be 
confeſſed of that kind of reaſoning, which is 
not fit for general uſe, or able to find its way 
into the minds of the bulk of mankind. Whe- 
ther it be concluſive in itſelf or not, it is in- 
telligible only to thoſe who are accuſtomed 
to abſtra& ſpeculations z but ſuch are com- 
paratively few in number. God did not leave 
the truth of his Exiſtence to be collected by 
men from arguments of this ſort ; this would 
have been a taſk impoſed on them unworthy 
of the goodneſs of their Creator. On the 
contrary, he every where gave them notices 


* This obſervation was fuggeſted to me by the late 
Biſhop Lowth. 


Ee 2 of 


© himſelf; ; all his works are en with 

\ them; he has made our minds ready to re- 
ceive them, and given us in this inſtance 3 
propenſity to conviction. It is from theſe 
more popular topics that the general Belief of 
a God muſt always be derived; they are the 
moſt natural and moſt convincing. But if 
thoſe, who call themſelves Philoſophers, 
will ſo far abuſe the powers of their Reaſon, 
as to endeavour by ſubtleties and ſophiſtry 
to diſprove the Being of its Author, the 
defenders of truth muſt follow them where 
they lead ; and if the way be intricate 

and perplexed, the difficulties of it muſt be 
imputed to thoſe, who have bewildered; man- 
kind, on this ſubject, and drawn them away 
from the plain track of Nature and Common 
Senſe. 


But even ſuppoſing the Exiſtence of God 
could in any way be proved, our Philoſopher 
is, ſtudious. to prevent our falling into the 
miſtake of attributing to him qualities, which 
bear any reſemblance to human qualities, or 
of imagining that we can form any. idea of 
his perfections. As all perfection is en- 

6 tirely 
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« tirely relative (ſays Philo) we ought 
never to imagine, that we comprehend the 
attributes of this divine Being, or to ſuppoſe, 
&« that his perfections have any analogy or 
« likeneſs to the perfections of a human 
«* creature, Wiſdom, Thought, Deſign, 
* Knowlege ; theſe we juſtly aſcribe to him, 
ti becauſe theſe words are honorable among 
* men, and we have no other language or 
i other conceptions by which we can expreſs 
« our adoration of him. But let us beware, 
« leſt we think, that our ideas any wiſe cor- 
* reſpond to his perfections, or that his at» 
« tributes have any reſemblance to theſe qua- 
t lities among men. To ſuppoſe this 
likeneſs between the divine attributes and 
human perfections, is ealled throughout theſe 
Dialogues Anthropomorphiſm; which name is 
meant to imply, that there is as much abſur- 
dity in aſcribing to God Moral or Intellec- 
tual Perfections like the Human, as in giv- 
ing him the ſame corporal Members and 
Form, 
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But does not Mr, Hume's favorite principle 
of Experience directly lead us to theſe. con- 
cluſions? Philo will I believe perſuade few 
perſons, that the world, the organiſed and 
animated bodies of it, do not carry with them 
ſtrong marks of the ſame Wiſdom, Thought, 
Deſign, and Knowlege, the ſame in Lind, 
though differing infinitely in degree, of which 
they are conſcious in themſelves, and which 
they perceive by their effects in other men; 
that the formation and conſtruction of it do 
not prove the Creator to be endued with the 
quality which we call Power, and that 
in a degree to which we can ſet no limit. 
How his Moral Perfections are derived from 

theſe, I have before endeavoured to ſhew *. 
It is true theſe qualities are relative; but, 
ſuppoſing the relations to exiſt, they are as 
certain, as the properties of a mathematical 
figure, the lines of which muſt be ſuppoſed 
to exiſt, before the properties can be deduced 
from them. To deny the truths reſulting 
from 


s Dif. ii. p. 30. App. i. p. 404. 
II conſider Moral Obligation as reſulting jointly 


& from 
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from ſuch relations, 1s doing the ſame ſort of 
violence ta all our moral feelings, as denying 
the exiſtence of a Material World does to our 
ſenſes. ; The Deity may have perfections, of 


TEES ® 1 
a = £ +4 9 


from the Eſſential Differences of things and the Will of 
God. Certain Relations being given, certain Duties 
will neceſſarily follow from them. But that ſuch Rela- 
tions ſhould exiſt, and ſuch Duties be obligatory, is 
determined by the Will of God. As in a mathematical 
figure the Properties are eſſential and unalterable, but 
what that Figure is, was determined by the mathemati- 
cian who delineated it. A Moral Senſe was ſuperadded 
by God to lead the mind in a ſummary way to the 
knowlege of Moral Duties. 1 

« On theſe three principles, namely, the Moral Senſe, 
te the Effential Difference in human actions, and the Will of 
Gad, is built the whole edifice of Practical Morality.— 
„This admirable proviſion for the ſupport of virtue 
e hath been in ſome meaſure defeated by its pretended 
« advocates, who in their eternal ſquabbles about the 
te true foundation of Morality, and the obligation of its 
e practice, have ſacrilegiouſly untwiſted this THREE 
„ FOLD CoRD, and each, running away with the part 
© he eſteemed the ſtrongeſt, hath affixed that to the 
e throne of God, as the golden chain that is to unite 
by and to draw all to it,” | 


Warburton, Div. Leg. B. i. S. hi 
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which we have no adea, becauſe they may not 
haue any velation to us. But his Juſtice and 
and his Goodneſs for ſtance having zelation 
to us, his being endued with them may be 
collected by us with as much certainty, as our 
own duty of exerciſing theſe qualities to- 
wards one another. And andeed it is enough 
for us to know theſe perfections of God, with 
which we are concerned; he probably has 
others wholly unknown, and in no degree 
to be comprehended by us, that are mot ap- 
plicable to the relation in which we ftand 
towards him. Tt is ſufficient for us to be aſ- 
ſured, that God is in an unlimited degree 
Wiſe, Powerful, Juſt, and Good, in the 
human ſenſe of theſe words ; this as all that 
we his Creatures and Subjects are concerned 

to know of Him our Creator and Governor. 
We aſcribe the beft human qualities to 
God; but Philo, even ſuppoſing ſuch a Being 
may poſſibly exiſt and have been the Cocator 
of the World, thinks, © that many worlds 
might have been botched and bungled 
* throughout an eternity, ere this ſyſtem 
* was ſtruck out; much labor loſt; many 
« fruit- 
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fruitleſs trinls made; and a ' Now but con- 
« tinued improvement cared on during in- 
finite ages, in the art of wenld - making. 
This ſurely is aſoribhing to him all the ira - 
perfections of Human Natusc. It feeras mot 
difficult to determine, which is the moſt #ea- 


duale ode of thinking with mipat e the. 


Deity. 
A to Philo, © no Ader 8 
gument can be produced, why Plurality, 
Genernt ion, Human Members and Shape, 
« ſhould not be aſcribed to God, as well as 
Human Moral and Intellectual Quali- 
« ties *.” But with reſpect to Pluralaty, them 
cannot be more than one Almighty Being; 
and as to the other particulars, it is plain 
they. are qualities, which belong to Body, 
and therefore cannot be aſeribed to that 


Being, whom we conſider as a Perfect Mind · 


In Philo's declamatory diſcourſe on the 
Origin of the World all ſorts of extravagan- 
cies are thrown out. Even the abſurdities of 


P. 10). * P. 107, &c. Parts vii. and vii. 
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the Epicurean hypotheſis are not too groſs to 
prevent their being called in aid of ſo hopeful 
a deſign, as that of perſuading us, that the 


World did not owe its origin and form to an 


Almighty and perfectly Wiſe Author; or at 
leaſt, that we have no ſort of proof of its being 
the work of ſuch an Author. Not that | 
imagine Mr. Hume himſelf could expect, 
with all his art and all his arguments, to 
make converts in this inſtance to the creed of 
Epicurus; (that would be too great an inſult 
on the underſtandings, even of thoſe, whoſe 
prejudices might moſt diſpoſe them to receive 


it) but by propoſing all opinions on this ſub- 


ject, by palliating the abſurdities of the moſt 
extravagant, by defending them all round as 
a philoſophical. advocate, by exaggerating 
and dwelling on the difficulties which attend 
the-moſt reaſonable, his deſign was to perſuade 
us, that amidſt ſuch a variety of opinions, for 
and againft all which ſo much is to be ſaid, 
no reaſonable man ſhould fix on any; but, 
keeping them off at arm's length, take 
refuge in * a total ſuſpenſe of judgement 
that citadel of all true Philoſophy. 


\ 2 P. 188. 
In 
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In a work like this it was to be expected, 
that the Evils of the world, both natural and 


moral, would afford an ample topic againſt 


the wiſdom and goodneſs of the Creator; and 
they are diſplayed by Philo with every cir- 
cumſtance of art and exaggeration ", The 
cauſe of Evil is a queſtion of acknowleged 
difficulty, in the ſolution of which Philoſo- 
phy has labored from its very beginning to 
its preſent advanced ſtate ; and it is pro- 
bable, that the complete ſolution of this 
queſtion lies beyond the reach of human fa- 


culties. But it plainly reſults in moſt in- 


ſtances from the General Laws by which the 
world is governed, and from the 1 
of Finite Beings. 

Theſe General Laws are, 4 che FRE 
ſtriking inſtance of the wiſdom of that 
Power, who rules over the Univerſe, They 
operate certainly and invariably, without 
being continually changed, or accommo- 
dated to the exigence of new circumſtances ; 
they give a conſiſtency and uniformity to the 
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whole courſe of Nature, ſuch as wile States 
would with to imitate, (if we may mention 
things ſo inconſiderable as Political States, 
when we are ſpeaking of the Government of 
the Univerſe) and by which they are diſtin 
guiſhed. The advantages arifing from theſe 
General Laws are great and obvious from 
many conſiderations; the evils attending them 
probably the leaſt and the feweſt that can 
be admitted; ſo that, take it all together, 
there is perhaps as much. good, and as ſmall 
a mixture of evil, as is conſiſtent with ſuch 
a world, and with ſuch creatures as men, its 
inhabitants. For, if we could ſee all the 
reaſons of things, it might clearly appear, 
that a ſtate of Finite Beings without a mix- 
ture of Evil is an impoſſibility ©, 

The very imperfections of ſuch Beings 
ſeem of themſelves a conſiderable ſource of 
Evil. The infirmities of their Bodies, the 
paſſions of their Minds, will be continually 


23 See this ſubject treated with great ability and 
accuracy by Dr. Balguy in his Divine Benevolenct 
_ efferted. 
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productive of it; though their Bodies are on 
the whole conſtructed fo. as to be for the moſt 
part in health, and their Minds furniſhed 
with thoſe paſſions, which are in their proper 
degree uſeful and neceflary. If ſuch evils 
are matter of complaint, Beaſts are hardly 
uſed by their Creator, becauſe they are not 
Men; Men, becauſe they are not Angels; 
and Angels, becauſe they are leſs perfect than 
the Creator himſelf, There ſhould be no 
gradation of Beings; there ſhould indeed be 
no Being but God. | 
Admit however the proportion of Evit in 
the world to be as great, as thoſe would make 
us believe who moſt exaggerate it ; admit it 
to be diftributed indiſcriminately among man- 
kind ; admit even, that good men have the 
largeſt ſhare of it; two. ſolutions of the diffi» 
culty preſent themſelves, either what My. 
Hume ſeems to recommend, that there is 
no God, or at leaſt no God who exerciſes a 
moral government over the world, and cares 
for the condition of his creatures in it; or 
that there is a God, and that he is a Being of 
the moſt perfect Juſtice and Goodneſs, who, 
becauſe he does notexert theſe qualities in their 


full 
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full extent towards his creatures in the Preſent 
World, has certainly reſerved them for 2 
ſtate of Future Exiſtence, in which he 
will treat them with the moſt complete juſ- 
tice and with the moſt abundant Goodneſs. 
The argument ariſing from the Evils of 
the World is an ambiguous one, it tends to 
contrary concluſions; which of the two 
1s the moſt reaſonable, I will leave it to every 
impartial reader to determine. 

Amidſt the evils, on which Philo expa- 
tiates, we might be ſure, that ſuch as ariſe 
from Religion would not be omitted. They 
are evils, that the enemies of Religion 
dwell on with more pleaſure, and its friends 
view with more regret, than perhaps on 
either fide there 1s occaſion for; as the charac- 
ter of Religion itſelf, I mean of true Reli- 
gion, is leſs concerned with them, than 
either the one or the other may ſuppoſe. 
They ariſe, in common with many other 
evils, from the imperfections of our na- 
ture and the paſſions of mankind, which 
can extract poiſon from things the moſt in- 
diſputably uſeful and neceſſary 


14 See Dif, xvili. 


But 
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But Philo does not only exaggerate” the 
evils occaſioned by Religion; the good effects, 
which it might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to 
produce, he alſo depreciates. He thinks, 
that the ſmalleſt grain of natural honeſty 
© and benevolence, has more effect on men's 
conduct, than the moſt pompous views 
« ſuggeſted by theological theories and ſyſ- 
tems. The influence of Religion how- 
ever on the morals of men, 1s probably 
much greater than it appears to a tranſient 
_ obſerver ; eſpecially to an obſerver, who looks 
at it with prejudice and diflike. Such in- 
fluence operates ſilently and imperceptibly ; 
it affects the general manners of a whole 
country; and extends even to thoſe, who 
treat Religion itſelf with the leaſt regard, 
who controvert all its principles, and are 
moſt ready to diſclaim all its obligations, 
For what gave Mr. Hume juſter notions of 
morality, than the Atheiſts of antiquity poſ- 
ſeſſed; what gave his life and character a 
degree of decorum, which the antient Philo- 


1 P. 245. 
ſophers 
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ſophers of that elaſs neither had nor af- 
ſumed.; but his living; in an age and coun- 
ty, where the principles of pure Morality 
were eſtabliſhed, Whare a knowlege and ſenſe 
ef duty were intimately blended with the 
general character by the influence of true 
Religion? To reaſon juſtly on many religi- 
aus and moral ſubjects is now not difficult for 
Philoſophers, who.diſclaim, and perhaps do not 
perceive, the help afforded them by Chriſtia- 
nity. It is not wonderful, to ſee a centainde = 
groe of decorum,, and even of virtue, iu their 
conduct; the prevailing manners and opinions 
of the age, under the influence. of the ſame 
Chriſtianity, with, the graver and more re- 
putable part of mankind. at leaſt, require it 
The Atheiſts and Freethinkers of antiquity 
had not the advantages of living in countries 
profeſſing ſuch a Religion, and af partak- 
ing againſt their. will in the knowlege, 


both ſpeculative and practical, which that 
has diffuſed. | 
To what, after all, do theſe puzzling ar- 
guments, theſe extravagant conjectures, and 
theſe unlogical declamations tend? To un- 
2 file 
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ſettle our minds (if poſſible) and to rendec 


them uncertain about a truth, in the uni- 


verſal belief of which the happineſs . both 
of Individuals and Society is molt concerned; 
to make us doubt about the Being and 
Perfections of God; to perſuade us we 
cannot be ſure, that there. 1s any: Intelli- 
gent Power, to whom the world, and all 


its inhabitants owe their origin and preſerva- 


tion; to whom rational creatures are account- 
able for their conduct, and who will hereafter 
treat them as that conduct has deſerved; to 
withdraw at the ſame time the encourage- 
ments of Virtue and the reſtraints of Vice; 
to rob good men of their comfort under af- 
flictions, to relieve the wicked from their 
fears; and to looſen all the obligations, by 
which Human Society is connected and ſe⸗ 
cured. 

It would perhaps be doing Mr. Hume ſome 
injuſtice to ſuppoſe, that his own real ſenti- 
ments are conveyed throughout in the cha- 
racter of Philo, when he concludes his Dia- 
logues with ſaying, that he cannot but 


think, that Philo's principles are more pro- 
F f bable 
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£ bable than Demea's; but that thoſe of 
© Cleanthes approach ſtill nearer to the 
truth. It is not improbable, that he was 
unſettled himſelf in his opinions on this ſub. 
jeQ, (it was indeed agreeable to the Philoſo- 
phy he profeſſed that he ſhould be fo) and 
that, without eſtabliſhing any ſyſtem, he meant 
to throw out every thing which could in- 
validate or perplex thoſe already received, 

But we can hardly gueſs with, what moral 
feelings he could leave ſuch a Philoſophical 
Legacy to the world, as tended to unſettle 
principles, which mankind have always ef- 

teemed moſt venerable and ſacred, and che- 
riſhed as moſt uſeful and beneficial to Society, 


In imitation of Cicero's concluſion of his Dialogues 

de Natura Deorum. * Hac cum eſſent dia, ita diſ- 

s ceſſimus, ut Velleio Cottæ diſputatio verior, mihi 

& Balbi ad veritatis fimilitudinem videretur eſſe pro- 
& penſior.“ J 


e 
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Coxjxcrunks AND REasoNINGs OF THE 
ANTIENT HEATHENS CONCERNING A Fu- 
TURE STATE. 


+ 


T may, I think, fairly be. preſumed, that 
Plato and Cicero have tranſmitted to us 
the beſt opinions and the choiceſt arguments 
of the older Philoſophers on this ſubject, and 
have repreſented them in the moſt advantage- 
ous light. By examining therefore the diſ- 
courſe of Socrates to his friends juſt before 
his death on the Immortality of the Soul, as 
delivered by Plato in his Dialogue Phædo, 
and the firſt Book of the Tuſculan Diſputa- 
tions of Cicero on the Contempt of Death, 
(in both which pieces the ſubject is profeſ- 
ſedly treated) we ſhall find the moſt valuable 
part of all that was advanced by the wiſeſt 
213 men, 
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men, before the publication of Chriſtianity, on 
that queſtion the moſt important and intereſt. 
ing to mankind, our Future Exiſtence, ] 
will therefore take a view of the arguments 
uſed by theſe illuſtrious writers in the two 
pieces I have mentioned, which are happily 
preſerved to us, as affording the beſt means 
of judging what were the powers of Human 
Reaſon, unaſſiſted by Revelation, in inveſti. 
gating this great queſtion, and what advances 
were made by her towards arriving at truth 
in it. We ſhould not too much wonder at 
the uncertainty they expreſs in the midſt of 
their reaſonings, at that continual mixture of 
doubt with perſuaſion ; but, conſidering from 
whom theſe reaſonings come, we cannot help 
wondering to ſee ſo many of them futile and 
inconcluſive, 
Socrates had before, in his Defence ad- 
dreſſed to his judges after their condemna- 
tion of him, expreſſed his hope, that Death, 
* which he was then ſhortly to ſuffer by their 
« ſentence, was not the end of Man; but was 
probably only a paſſage to ſome other (tate, 


in which good men would be happier than 
c in | 
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in the preſent, and would make part of a 
« Society with the virtuous and eminent, who 
© had gone before them.“ And in his laſt 
memorable diſcourſe, immediately before his 
death, tranſmitted to us by Plato, he begins 
with telling his friends, who were aſtoniſhed 
at his chearfulneſs and compoſure, ſo un- 
uſual with all other men in ſuch circum- 
ſtances, * that he ſhould not be thus chearful 
© and compoſed, if he were not perſuaded, 
© that he was going to exiſt in another ſtate, 
certainly under the government of the Gods, 
and probably in a Society of Good men, in 
«* which the condition of the Good would be far 
better than that of the Wicked *.” Thus 
ſtrongly 
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ſtrongly are expreſſed his general expectations 
of a Future State, in which men ſhall be 
treated as their conduct here has deſerved, and 
which ſhall be under the fame divine go- 
vernment with the preſent world. | 

| Let us now ſee ſome of the principal argu« 
ments on which he founds his expectations, 
and by which he endeavours to convince! his 
friends of the truth of them. As all things 
in nature have their oppoſites, and paſs from 
one to the other by a kind of ſtated revolu- 
tion; from cold to heat for inſtance, from 
increaſe to diminution, from waking to 
« ſleeping, and vice verſa; ſo, as life is op- 
poſite to death, and we paſs from life to death, 
« It is reaſonable to conclude, that there is the 
* lame reciprocal trauſition made (as in other 
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© caſes) from death to life; that therefore the 
© ſouls of men exiſt after death; and in this 
* exiſtence good ſouls will be in a better, and 
the bad in a worſe condition.“ Socrates pro- 
poſes this argument as concluſive, and his 
friends acquieſce in it as ſuch** 

It was a favorite doctrine of his, that Human. 
Knowlege is not the new acquiſition of each 
individual, but the remembrance of what his 
Soul poſſeſſed in a former ſtate. This he in- 
ferred from the ready admiſſion Truth finds 
in the Mind; ſhe could not admit it ſo rea- 
dily, except it were before known to her; her 
aſſent to it then is remembrance, not newly 
acquired knowlege, But this remembrance 
implies former exiſtence, If therefore the 
ſoul exiſted before the preſent liſe, it is rea- 
ſonable to ſuppoſe ſhe will exiſt after it.“ 
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I need not obſerve the welknieſs' of the foun- 
dation, on which this argument is built, 
But admitting it to be well-founded, to what 
does ſuch pre-exiſtence or re-exiſtence amount 
without Conſciouſneſs ; or at leaſt, with ſuch 
imperfe&t Conſciouſneſs, as this doctrine may 
perhaps ſuppoſe? It is breaking (if I may fo 
ſay) the exiſtence of a ſoul into ſeveral diſtin 
parts, and deſtroying its continuity ; ſo that 
in every moral view, it may juſt as well be 
ſuppoſed, that ſo many ſeparate ſouls are pro- 
duced and periſh *. 

But when our Philoſopher argues from the 
ſuperiority of the Soul to the Body, which it 
is made to direct and govern, from its being 
uncompounded, invifible, and intelligent, 
and from its reſemblance to the Divine Mind 
that it is indiſſoluble and immortal, or at 
leaſt approaching to it, and of a permanency 
much greater than the periſhable Human 
Body; when he ſuppoſes the purer and ſpiri- 
tualiſed Souls to abide with the Gods, after 
they are ſet at liberty from their confinement 
in this life, and the polluted and groſſer to 
adhere {till to Matter, and to tranſmigrate 

See Diſ. viii. p. 143. : 
- anto 
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into other men or animals of a character like 
themſelves; we look with reverence at the 
approach which theſe reaſonings make to truth, 
and at the worthy notions they convey of the 
divine juſtice and love of virtue. 

Simmias, one of Socrates's Friends, Hot 
being yet quite convinced of the Immortality 
of the Human Soul by the arguments urged 
by him in ſupport of it, expreſſes. his doubts, 
acknowleging at the ſame time the importance 
and difficulty of the inquiry. We muſt 
(ſays he to Socrates) * if pofſible, get infor- 
mation of the truth on this ſubject, or our- 
« ſelves inveſtigate it. But it both theſe 
* ſhould be impoſſible, we muſt take the beſt 
and leaſt exceptionable Human Account of 
© theſe matters; and on this bottom, as in 
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a little bark, riſk- our paſſage through life; 
except we could make our way through 
it by the conveyance more to be depended 
on of ſome Divine Account, with greater 
« ſecurity and leſs hazard. Remarkable ex- 
preſſions ſurely of the great difficulty, per- 
haps the impoſſibility, of arriving at truth 
on this ſubject by human reaſonings; and 
the neceſſity, at leaſt the great _ of Di- 
vine Information, 


J 
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Socrates, after anſwering objections made 
by ſome of his friends to what he had ſaid, 
after acknowleging the great difficulty of in- 
veſtigating Cauſes, Natural Cauſes eſpecially *, 
and the diſſatis faction uſually reſulting from 
ſuch inquiries, proceeds to ſay, that he found 
no other guide to be depended on in the pur- 
ſuit of truth, than his own Reaſon, his own 
ideas. And it muſt be confeſled, that from 
this ſource. he draws a moſt extraordinary ar- 
gument in favor of the Immortality. of the 
Soul; that the Soul, being the cauſe of Life, 
cannot admit its contrary Death *,” 

A poetical and fabulous account of the In- 
fernal Regions follows; every part of which 


4 


| 7 

" Thid. p. 256, &c. 9. Ibid. pp. 265, 266. 
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however is expreſſive of Future Rewards and 
Puniſhments '*. Socrates then delivers the 
reſult of this memorable diſcourſe to the 
following purpoſe. * From the account there- 
© fore” (ſays he) which I have given, we 
© ſhould uſe our utmoſt endeavours to poſſeſs 
«. ourſelvesin this life of Virtue and of Wiſdom; 
for the Reward of them is excellent, and the 
expectation great. To affirm peremptorily, 
« that all this is juſt as I have repreſented it, 
« is more than a prudent man would chuſe 
to do. But this I will venture to affirm, 
that the account I have given of the ſtate of 
our Souls, and the places of their abode, 
(ſince the Soul appears to be immortal) is 
either true, or approaching to the truth; 
and, being perſuaded that this is the caſe, I 
© think it worth while for us to make- the 
© trial of obtaining ſuch rewards. For it is a 
© trial, which it well becomes us to make; 
« and we ſhould conſtantly impreſs our minds 
with theſe expectations“ After which 

this 
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this wonderful man, full of this belief and 
theſe hopes, proceeds to cloſe the ſcene of his 
life with a chearfulneſs and compoſure, 
which have marked him as one of the brighteſt 
examples of human wiſdom and virtue, and 
rendered this account perhaps the moſt in- 
tereſting and affecting, that has ever been 
tranſmitted to us from heathen antiquity. 


The ſubje& of | Cicero's firſt Tuſculan 


Diſputation 1s the Contempt of Death. Both 
the Speakers in the dialogue (for the piece is 
in that form) agree in the very beginning of 
it, that the fabulous and popular accounts 
of the Infernal Regions are incredible and 


falſe; that they could be believed by no rea- 
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ſonable man. But for the abſolute truth 
of what he ſhould himſelf offer on the ſub- 
Jet, Cicero would not anſwer; profeſſing 
only, according to the character of his Philo- 
ſophy, to deliver what appeared to him pro- 
bable, leaving certainty to thoſe who thought 
it attainable, and that they were wiſe enough 
to attain it. He recites many opinions of 
of the moſt eminent philoſophers, concern- 
ing the nature of the Soul, moſt of them very 


133 A. Adeone me delirare cenſes, ut iſta eſſe credam ? 
M. An tu hæc non credis? A. Minime vero. M. Male 
hercule narras. A. Cur, quæſo? M. Quia diſertus eſſe 
poſſem, ſi contra ifta dicerem. A. Quis enim non in ejuſ- 
modi cauſa? aut quid negotii eſt hæc poetarum et pic- 
torum portenta convincere? Atqui pleni libri ſunt 
contra iſta ipſa diſſerentium philoſophorum. A. Inepte 
ſane; quis enim eſt tam excors, quem moveant ? 

Tuſ. Diſp. Lib. i. c. 5, 6. 

24 Fa, quæ vis, ut potero, explicabo ; nec tamen 
quaſi Pythius Apollo, certa ut fint & fixa quæ dixero ; 
ſed ut homunculus unus e multis probabilia conſe- 
quens. Ultra enim quo progrediar, quam ut vert ſimi- 
lia videam, non habeo. Certa dicent hi, qui et percipi 
ea poſſe dicunt, et fe fapientes eſſe profitentur. 

Ibid. c. 9. 


ſtrange 
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ſtrange and unreaſonable. To determine which 
of them is true, he conſiders as a matter of 
impoſſibility; and of great doubt, which is 
moſt probable 

That the Souls of men exiſted after 8 
was (he ſays) the concurring opinion of anti- 
quity, which not only ſuppoſed, that men 
continued to exiſt, but went ſo far as to 
deify the moſt illuſtrious and deſerving. He 
thinks it alſo the opinion dictated by nature, 
from the intereſt we take in things after our 
death, in the ſtate of our families, of our 
country, of our own memory and reputation; 
all which we have no concern in, if we then 
periſh, but which the beſt and moſt virtuous 
men regard the moſt. The exiſtence of our 
Souls after death he ſuppoſes as much eſtab- 
liſhed by the univerſal conſent of mankind, 
as the exiſtence of the Gods was ; but as the 
nature of theſe, ſo likewiſe the nature of the 
Soul, and the place of its abode, were to be 


5 Harum ſententiarum quæ vera fit, Deus aliquis 
viderit; quæ veri magna quæſtio eſt. 
Ibid. C. 11. 


inveſti- 
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inveſtigated by Reaſon ". Woe ſhall not 
think Cicero very ſucceſsful in this inveſ- 
tigation, when he concludes, that the Soul, 
much more pure, -light, and volatile, than 
any ſubſtance on or near this earth, will on 
its ſeparation from the Body, by virtue of this 
its nature and its ſpecific lightneſs, aſcend, 
and continue to do ſo, till it arrives at a me- 
dium. conſiſting of a ſubſtance equally pure 
and congenial with itſelf '7, To thoſe, who 
can have no notion of the Soul without the 
Body, he ſays, with great reaſon ; that it is 
at leaſt as difficult to comprehend the nature 
of the Soul in the Body, as diveſted of it; 
and that it is by no means neceſſary, that 
either the Deity or the Human Soul ſhould 
be objects of fight, in order to our ene 
ing them 

But the man; on which he ſeems to 
lay the greateſt ſtreſs for the proof of the 


19 


Soul's im mortality, he borrows from Plato“, 


and it is to this effect. What hath the 


35 Thid, c. 12—16. 17 Ibid. c. 17—19. 
ci. 22. 19 Dial, Phædrus. 
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© power of ſelf-motion i is eternal, hath neither 
beginning nor end. But the Soul hath this 

power, and is therefore eternal.“ It is evi- 
dent, at firſt ſight, that this argument proves 
a gieat deal too much; for it aſcribes to the 
Human Soul (perhaps to the Vital Principle of 
all animated beings) the ſame independent 
eternity which can only belong to God; yet 
Cicero thinks it ſo acute, and ſo concluſive, 
that all the Vulgar Philoſophers (as he calls 
thoſe, who diflent from Socrates, Plato, and 
their followers) could never produce any 
argument like it, or even comprehend its 
elegance and force“. 


He 


2? © Quod ſemper movetur, æternum eſt. Cum pateat 
igitur, æternum id eſſe, quod ſeipſum moveat, quis eſt, 
qui hanc naturam animis eſſe tributam neget? Inani- 
mum eſt omne, quod pulſu agitatur externo. Quod 
autem eſt animal, id motu cietur interiore & ſuo. Nam 
* hzc eſt propria natura anime atque vis; quæ ſi eſt una 
*ex omnibus, quæ ſe ipſa ſemper moveat, neque nata 
* certe eſt, et æterna eſt,” Licet concurraut omnes ple- 
beii Philoſophi, (fic enim hi, qui a Platone et Socrate 
et ab ca familia diflident, appellandi videntur) non modo 

Gg nihil 
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He expatiates on, the wonderful powers of 
the Human Soul ; and thinks, that its Divine 
Origin and Immortal Nature are as much to 
be collected from them, as the creative power, 


or at leaſt the government and ſuperintend- 
ence of God are from the ſyſtem of the Uni- 
verſe, and the order of Nature ; that as we 
know Him by his works, without knowing 
either his form or the place of his abode, fo 
we muſt know our own minds by their opera- 
tions and energies, though we may not be able 


nihil unquam tam eleganter explicabunt, ſed ne hoc 
quidem ipſum quam ſubtiliter concluſum fit intelligent. 
Tuſ. Dil. i. 23. 

The ſame argument is repeated in the Somnium Sci- 
pionis, c. 8. Tu vero-enitere, et fic habeto, te non 
c cfſe mortalem, ſed corpus hoc. Nec enim is es, quem 
forma iſta declarat; ſed mens cujuſque is eſt quiſque ; 
© non ea figura, que digito demonſtrari poteſt. Deum 
te igitur ſcito eſſe; ſiquidem Deus eſt, qui viget, qui 
* ſentit, qui meminit, qui previdet ; qui tam regit, et 
© moderatur, et movet id corpus, cui præpoſitus eſt, 
* quam hunc mundum princeps ille Deus. Et, ut ipſum 


* mundum ex quadam parte mortalem ipſe Deus æternus, 
* {ic fragile corpus animus ſempiternus movet. Nam 
quod ſemper movetur æternum eſt, &. 


to 
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to determine their particular nature, or in what 
part of us they reſide. He mentions Plato's 
arguments, which I have before ſpoken of, 
from Reminiſcence, from our remembering 
what we knew in a former ſtate, in which © 
therefore our Souls before exiſted *'; and from 
the ſimple nature and indiviſibility of the Soul, 
which are conſidered as proofs of its eter- 
nity **, However after all he confeſſes, 
that this is a ſubject, in which there is much 
obſcurity, and on which he cannot venture 
to be poſitive ; he proceeds therefore to em- 
ploy the remainder of his diſcourſe in proving, 
that even on the ſuppoſition of the Soul's pe- 
riſhing, together with the Body, Death is no 
evil; to prove which was the profeited pur- 
pole of his piece. | 
At the concluſion of it he delivers the fol- 
lowing remarkable ſentiments : As for Us, 
* if God ſhould ſignify to us his command to 
* make our exit from life, (which he thinks 
was the caſe with ſuch men as Socrates and 
Cato“) we ſhould obey him with pleaſure 


pid. e. 4 ** Ibid. e. . 
id. e. 38. 
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4 znd with thankfulneſs, and conſider our- 
_ © ſelves, as having our priſon ſet open and our 
chains looſed, that we. may return to our 
eternal and proper home, or at leaſt be in a 
-« ſtate exempt from all uneaſy ſenſations. But 
if no ſuch command is ſignified to us, let Us 
however think that day auſpicious, which 
© others look upon with horror; and eſteem 
nothing an evil, which is appointed by the 
immortal Gods, or by Nature, our common 
parent. For we were not brought into being 
by chance and without deſign; but there was 
« ſurely a Power, which regarded the Hu- 
* man Race with a providential care, and did 
not produce or preferve it, in order that, 
having undergone all ſorts of hardſhips, it 
* ſhould finally be involved in the everlaſting 
Evil of Death.“ 
This 


Nos vero, ſi quid tale acciderit, ut a Deo denun- 
tiatum videatur ut exeamus e vita, læti & agentes gra- 
tias pareamus; emittique nos e cuſtodia & levari vin- 
culis arbitremur; ut aut in æternam & plane in noſtram 
domum remigremus, aut omni ſenſu moleſtiaque carea- 
mus. Sin autem nihil denunciabitur, eo tamen ſimus 
animo, 
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This is a ſłeteh of the principal arguments, 
brought by theſe illuftrious Writers in ſupport 
of their favorite doctrine, the Immortality of 
the Soul. They employed all their powers of 
reaſoning to eſtabliſh the truth of it, and to 
convince as well the minds of others as their 
own; but the effect of their reaſoning, even 
with themſelves, appeared to fall + : ihort of 
conviction; and their expectations of Futurity 
were always mixed with a conſiderable degree 
of uncertainty and doubt. Perhaps the ſenti- 
ment, which Cicero delivers in the perſon of 
the elder Cato, may be thought to expreſs moſt 
truely what the greater part of them, the molt 
virtuous part atleaſt, felt on this ſubject; * that 
© they hoped their expeQation of a Future 
State was well grounded, that they con- 


animo, ut horribilem illum diem aliis, nobis fauſtum 
putemus; nihilque in malis ducamus, quod fit vel a Dis 
immortalibus vel a Natura parente omnium conſtitu- 
tum. Non enim temere nec fortuito {ati & creat; ſamus; 
ſed profecto fuit quædam Vis, que Generi conſuleret 
Humano, nec id gigneret aut aleret, quod cum exan- 
tlaviſſet omnes labores, tum incideret in mortis malum 
ſempiternum. Ibid. c. 49. 


fidered 
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44 APPENDIX. IL 
« ſidered it as probable; but that, if they 


« ſhould be miſtaken, they wiſhed like him 
not to be undeceived *'._ 


_—_ Pe Sen. ſub fin, 


STURGES'S 
DISCOURSES. 


